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LORD  DERBY’S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE 
ILIAD.* 

Tn*  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  not  long  a^o  established  a  pecu¬ 
liar  claim  to  the  highest  academical  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  country  by  addressing  the 
Heir  Apparent  in  an  oration  of  the  purest 
lAtinity ;  and  he  has  now  urowneo  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  daring  if  not  successful  statesman¬ 
ship,  of  splendid  eloquence,  and  of  the 
liighest  social  distinction,  by  no  mean 
conquest  for  English  literature.  So  lit¬ 
tle  were  Lord  Derby’s  literary  powers 
known  till  very  recently,  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  immediate  friends,  that 
the  world  read  with  surprise,  in  Lord 
Havens  worth’s  translations  of  Horace, 
an  Ode  rendered  with  remarkable  grace 
and  spirit  by  the  head  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party.  Soon  afterwards  a  vol¬ 
ume  privately  printed  revealed  to  a  some- 
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what  larger  circle  the  elegant  uses  of 
Lord  Derby’s  leisure  hours  ^  and  as  be 
has  now  hiiu.self  alluded  to  this  collection 
in  the  Preface  to  the  work  before  us,  we 
conceive  that  we  may,  without  indiscre¬ 
tion,  lay  before  our  readers  an  exquisite 
version  of  the  Ode  of  Catullus  to  the 
Sirmian  promontory,  which  has  certainly 
nothing  to  risk  if  it  1^  transplanted  from 
the  parterre  of  society  into  the  wider 
domain  of  criticism. 

“  Sinnio,  fair  eye  of  all  the  laughing  isles 
And  jutting  capes  that  rise  from  either  main, 
Or  crown  our  inland  waters,  with  glad  smiles 
Of  heartfelt  joy  I  greet  thee  once  again, 
Scarce  daring  to  believe  mine  eyes  that  see 
No  more  Bithynia’s  plains,  but  fondly  rest  on 
thee. 

“  My  own,  my  chosen  Ilome !  oh,  what  more 
blest 

Than  that  sweet  pause  of  troubles,  when 
the  mind 

Flings  off  its  burden,  and  when,  long  op¬ 
pressed 

By  cares  abroad  and  foreign  toil,  we  find 
Our  native  home  again,  and  rest  our  head 
Once  more  upon  our  own,  long-lost,  long- 
wished-for  bed  I 
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“  Tliis,  this  alone  o’crpays  my  ev’ry  pain. 

Hail  1  loveliest  Sirmio  1  hail !  with  joy  like 
mine 

Receive  thy  happy  lord  1  Thou  liquid  plain 

Of  Laria’s  lake,  in  sparkling  welcome  shine  I 

Put  all  your  buuties  forth  1  laugh  out  I  be 
glad ! 

In  universal  smiles  this  day  must  all  be  clad.” 

It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  taken  as  the 
disingenuous  compliment  of  a  political 
opponent  if  we  express  the  pride  and 
pleasure  w'e  feel  in  these  productions 
from  a  statesman  of  Lord  Derby’s  emi¬ 
nent  position.  It  is  honorable  to  letters, 
it  is  honorable  to  English  education,  that 
notwithstanding  the  incessant  calls  of  a 
great  station,  a  great  fortune,  and  a  lofty 
ambition,  time  remains  to  him  to  com¬ 
plete  such  a  task  as  the  translation  of  the 
Iliad  ;  and  that  (as  we  have  seen  in  other 
instances)  a  life  of  uncommon  activity  in  j 
the  arena  of  modern  politics  may  be  allied 
w'ith  an  abiding  devotion  to  the  serene 
grandeur  of  antiquity.  Lord  Derby  ap- 
jiears  from  his  Preface  to  fear  that  in  this 
country  the  taste  for  classical  studies  is 
on  the  decline.  Classical  studies  can 
certainly  no  longer  boast  of  the  monopoly 
they  once  enjoyed,  when  they  were  the 
only  canon  of  liberal  education.  But  as 
long  as  the  very  first  men  in  the  country, 
such  as  the  late  Sir  George  C.  Lewis, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Derby  are  also 
reckoned  among  its  first  scholars  —  as 
long  as  their  example  and  success  reflect 
back  a  light  upon  the  ancient  sources 
of  thought  and  eloquence,  vre  cannot  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  study  of  the  classics  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  lost  anything  of  its  lustre. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  revive  the  endless  controversies 
which  have  raged  for  eenturies  on  the 
authorship  and  the  structure  of  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems.  Even  the  art  of  translating 
Homer  is  a  subject  which  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  to  satiety  in  endless  disquisitions 
and  numerous  volumes.  The  peculiar 
charm  of  the  two  great  epics  of  the 
Greek  heroic  age — a  “  fountain  of  beauty 
and  delight  which  no  man  can  ever  drain 
dry  ” — lives  on  in  spite  of  the  critics  and 
their  rules.  The  great  poems  of  Dante, 
Tasso,  Spenser,  Milton,  exhibit  that  unity 
of  plan  and  purpose  which  the  strength 
of  a  single  mighty  mind  cannot  fail  to 
impart.  There  is  no  such  coherence  in 
the  Iliad.  The  poem  which  is  to  tell  us 
of  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  its  inevita- 
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ble  train  of  overwhelming  disasters,  is 
interrupted  by  a  narrative  crowded  with 
the  successful  exploits  of  chieftains  who 
have  lost  all  remembrance  of  the  great 
hero  of  Phthia.  There  is,  indeed,  a  mar¬ 
vellous  climax ;  but  the  action  of  the 
drama  is  not  uniformly  sustained  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  Father 
of  gods  and  men,  who  had  sworn  with  an 
oath  to  Thetis  that  he  would  straightway 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  her  son,  is  found 
for  a  long  season  weighing  down  the 
balance  in  favor  of  his  enemies.  The 
dream,  which  is  sent  to  strike  dismay 
into  the  Achaean  leaders,  inspires  them 
only  with  more  resolute  courage:  yet 
these  chieftains,  in  the  full  tide  of  suc¬ 
cess,  shelter  themselves  on  a  sudden  be¬ 
hind  a  rampart  and  a  trench,  merely,  it 
would  seem,  because  a  w’ay  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  causeless  and  inexplicable  dis¬ 
aster.  The  tale  thus  pieced  together  car¬ 
ries  us  through  a  few  scenes  only  of  the 
great  drama.  Hector  has  fallen,  but  Ilion 
is  not  taken,  and  Paris,  the  seducer,  still 
lives.  The  wrongs  and  the  woes  of  Helen 
have  not  been  avenged,  and  it  remains 
for  another  poem  to  tell  how  Achilles 
met  his  early  doom  in  the  Western  (iates 
by  the  spear  of  Paris.  If  the  structure 
of  the  poem  is  not  perfect,  its  manner  is 
not  always  faultless.  If  many  a  scene  is 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  beauty  and  splendor, 
barren  tracts  and  stony  deserts  not  un- 
frequently  come  between  them.  Long 
catalogues  of  warriors  are  tortured  into 
verse,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  oral  tra¬ 
dition,  and  a  crowd  of  the  most  exquisite 
similes  precedes  a  list  of  names  which 
poets  in  an  age  of  written  literature  dis¬ 
miss  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  The  poem 
may  throughout  be  written,  as  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  phrases  it,  in  the  grand 
style ;  but  the  grand  style  condescends 
to  give  us  in  language  whose  only  merit 
is  its  simplicity  many  a  primitive  detail 
of  cooking,  tx^makiug,  and  pharmacy. 
The  critics  have  exhausted  their  ingenu¬ 
ity  in  the  endeavor  to  discover  the  didac¬ 
tic  purpose  and  ethical  doctrines  of  Ho¬ 
mer — &  task  in  which  we  trust  they  never 
may  succeed,  for  it  would  destroy  half 
our  pleasure  in  him.  The  attempt  to  do 
BO  has  involved  them  in  a  maze  of  con¬ 
tradictions.  In  Dr.  Arnold’s  opinion  the 
unwearied  self-sacrifice  and  true  ten¬ 
derness  of  the  Trojan  Hector  stood  out 
in  overwhelming  contrast  with  the  selfish 
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and  implacable  vindictiveness  of  Achilles. 
In  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eyes  the  cause  of  the 
latter  is  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  evil  triumphs  openly  until  the 
wrongs  of  the  son  of  Peleus  are  fully 
avenged.  Before  the  tribunal  of  Colonel 
Mvire,  Hector  is  condemned  as  a  savage 
barbarian,  while  the  one  object  of  the 
poet,  we  are  told,  is  to  show  that  Aga¬ 
memnon  and  Achilles  are  equally  foolish 
and  equally  in  the  wrong.  To  us,  we 
acknowledge,  that  the  beauty  and  interest 
of  the  Iliad  lie  neither  in  the  minute 
analysis  of  its  details,  nor  in  any  fanciful 
theory  of  its  moral  purpose,  but  in  the 
monumental  grandeur  of  a  poem  embrac¬ 
ing  the  destinies  of  gods  and  men,  and 
in  a  perfection  of  language  almost  incred¬ 
ible  in  the  age  to  wdiich  it  belongs. 

For — if  we  may  attempt  to  convey  our 
general  conception  of  the  poem  and  its 
inspiring  theme — there  is  an  indescriba¬ 
ble  charm  in  the  story  of  the  hero,  who, 
w’hile  he  fought  cheerfully  in  a  quarrel 
which  was  not  his  own,  knew  well  that 
he  was  soon  to  die  far  away  from  his 
father’s  house.  The  spell  is  upon  us  as 
soon  as  w'e  look  on  that  glorious  form, 
armed  with  the  spear  which  none  else  can 
wield,  and  endued  with  a  might  which 
no  enemy  can  withstand ;  yet  stooping, 
like  the  invincible  Heracles,  before  a 
master  weaker  and  meaner  than  himself. 
With  the  images  of  fierce  and  vindictive 
passion  are  mingled  images  of  indescriba¬ 
ble  tenderness  and  pathos.  The  shadow 
of  prem.ature  death  rests  on  the  bright¬ 
est  of  these  bright  heroes.  Zeus  himself 
seeks  in  vain  from  the  inexorable  Hera 
a  respite  for  his  son  Sarpedon,  and  his 
tears  fall  in  rain-drops  from  the  sky  when 
the  brave  Lycian  chieftain  is  smitten  by 
the  spear  of  Patroclus.  But  Patroclus 
too  must  die,  and  the  tidings  of  his  death 
waken  in  the  heart  of  Achilles  a  thirst 
for  vengeance,  and  a  longing  for  instant 
action  which  no  sense  of  duty,  no  pas¬ 
sionate  entreaties,  could  ever  have  rous¬ 
ed.  Once  more  his  glance  strikes  terror 
into  his  enemies :  once  more  his  voice 
rings  like  the  trumpet  of  doom.  There 
shall  be  a  fearful  mourning  for  his  dead 
friend.  But  if  he  still  grasps  the  invinci¬ 
ble  spear,  his  armor  clothes  the  body  of 
Hector.  What  is  it  to  him  that  his  own 
death  must  soon  follow  that  of  his  great 
enemy  ?  There  is  but  one  work  for  him 
to  do ;  and  at  his  bidding  his  mother  i 


hastens  to  bring  bira  armor  yet  more 
brilliant,  from  that  far  Eastern  land  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  day  of  the 
great  vengeance  has  come.  The  old  in¬ 
jury  is  atoned  for  and  forgotten.  Once 
more,  as  he  arms  himself  for  the  slaughter, 
a  column  of  light  flashes  up  to  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  laughs  beneath  the  splen¬ 
dor.  His  shield  flashes  like  the  blood-red 
moon  ;  his  helmet  glitters  like  a  star.  A 
crowd  of  dazzling  images  is  lavished  by 
the  poet  on  this  wonderful  scene  as  from 
an  inexhaustible  store-house.  Each  hair 
in  the  plume  which  waves  over  his  head 
flames  like  burnished  gold:  when  the 
hero  makes  trial  of  his  armor  it  bears 
him  like  a  bird  upon  the  wing.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  splendor  the  old  warn¬ 
ing  comes  again.  When  he  bids  his  im¬ 
mortal  steeds  bear  him  s.afely  through 
the  battle,  the  horse  Xanthus  bows  his 
head  and  tells  him  of  the  coming  end. 
They  are  still  as  fleet  as  ever.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  cannot  shoot  across  the  sky 
more  swiftly  than  they  will  bear  his 
chariot  across  the  plain  ;  but  the  neces¬ 
sity  which  orders  all  things  is  stronger 
and  swifter  still.  At  length  the  victory 
is  won :  the  son  of  Peleus  has  trampled 
on  the  body  of  his  enemy,  as  the  blood- 
red  sun  tramples  on  the  masses  of  vapors 
which  he  scatters  at  his  setting.  Ills 
wrath  is  over,  and  his  face  wears  its  old 
look  of  genial  brightness.  But  although 
the  dark  shadow  falls  on  it  again  as  the 
aged  I’riam  begs  the  body  of  his  son,  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  approaching 
death  imparts  in  a  moment  a  touch  of 
exceeding  softness  to  his  imperious  ve¬ 
hemence,  and  his  tears  are  mingled  with 
those  of  Priam.  The  poet’s  task  was 
done.  He  had  woven  together  a  mar¬ 
vellous  chaplet  from  a  long  line  of  “  lost 
adventures  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
past.”  His  hero  had  conquered  like  the 
sun  w’hen  he  goes  forth  in  his  strength ; 
and  he  was  content  to  leave  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  triumph,  gladdening  the  hearts 
of  his  friends  by  his  kindliness,  and  win¬ 
ning  those  of  his  enemies  by  his  princely 
generosity. 

We  frankly  confess  that,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  the  Homeric  scholitists  and  com¬ 
mentators  are  the  bane  of  Homer  ;  and 
that  the  attempt  to  convert  these  noble 
poems  into  a  subject  for  archaeological 
dissection  is  to  destroy  them.  Therefore 
we  place  very  far  above  all  such  analysis. 
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however  curions  and  instructive,  the 
work  of  a  man  who  gives  to  the  English 
reader  some  approach  to  the  pleasure 
which  Homer  aflbrds  to  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  his  original  diction. 
The  merits  of  Lord  Derby’s  translation 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — it  is 
eminently  attractim  ;  it  is  instinct  with 
life ;  it  may  be  read  with  fervent  interest ; 
and  though  it  does  not  rival  Pope  in  the 
charms  of  versification,  it  is  immeasura¬ 
bly  nearer  than  Pope  to  the  text  of  the 
original.  If  we  ask  ourselves  whence 
these  qualities  are  derived,  we  suspect 
it  is  from  the  living  interest  and  individ¬ 
uality  Lord  Derby  has  thrown  into  his 
work.  Cowper  was  a  more  perfect  mas¬ 
ter  of  English  blank  verse  than  Lord 
Derby,  yet  his  translation  of  Homer  is 
cold  and  repulsive ;  and  of  the  numerous 
experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
our  own  time,  not  one  could  suji^ort  the 
ordeal  of  a  second  reading.  We  think 
that  Lord  Derby’s  translation  will  not 
only  be  read,  but  read  over  and  over 
again.  If  that  be  so,  it  will  endure. 
We  say  that  Lord  Derby  has  thrown 
life  into  his  work.  It  is  not  a  cast,  but 
a  copy,  and  a  copy  wrought  with  spirit 
and  genius,  and  whatever  is  done  with 
true  spirit  and  genius  bears  in  it  some¬ 
thing  of  the  mind  it  springs  from.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  are  continually  reminded, 
in  reading  this  translation,  of  the  turns 
of  expression,  and  even  the  modulations 
of  voice,  which  characterize  Lord  Derby’s 
own  oratory.  It  is  Homer,  but  Homer 
recited  by  Lord  Derby,  and  in  tones  ex¬ 
tremely  familiar  to  us.  Indeed,  we  are 
convinced  that  Lord  Derby’s  command 
of  the  sister  arts  of  eloquence  and  elocu- 
tioit  has,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  him¬ 
self,  given  to  this  poetical  work  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  merit.  Mr.  Arnold  has  with 
truth  remarked  that  the  first  quality  of 
Homer  is  that  he  is  rapid:  he  flows  di¬ 
rectly  and  swiftly  onwards,  whether  it 
be  in  simple  narrative  or  in  passages  of 
deep  emotion.  The  laborious  inversions 
and  the  suspended  rhythm  of  English 
blank  verse  are  not  only  unknown,  but 
utterly  repugnant,  to  the  Greek  rhapso- 
dist.  This  flowing  style,  as  if  the  poet 
poured  his  descant  without  once  drawing 
oreath,  is  precisel  v  what  Lord  Derby  has 
caught  so  happily.  Any  one  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  read  this  version  aloud  will  at 
once  perceive  how  easily  “  the  numbers 
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came.”  The  Homeric  hexameters  have 
an  independence  wholly  foreign  to  the 
more  complicated  hexameters  of  Virgil ; 
and  the  sequence  of  ideas  is  kept  so  dis¬ 
tinct,  that  one  is  commonly  uismissed 
before  the  next  is  introduced  :  but  harsh 
involutions  give  to  Cowper’s  translation 
a  stiff  and  stilted  character,  from  which 
Lord  Derby’s  version  is  wholly  free.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  translator 
to  construct  his  sentences  as  closely  after 
the  manner  of  the  original  as  the  idiom 
of  another  Language  will  permit :  but  the 
intricate  syntax  ana  inverted  construc¬ 
tions  of  Cowper  are  not  suggested  by 
anything  in  the  style  of  Homer,  and 
Lord  Derby  has  happily  retained  in  his 
verses  that  lucidity  and  simplicity  of  ar¬ 
rangement  which  make  him  so  clear  and 
captivating  as  an  orator.  He  has  also 
employed  many  of  those  artifices  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  give  emphasis  to  hi.s 
speeches.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  ar¬ 
tifices  are  not  strictly  defensible  in  a 
translator.  Thus,  to  take  the  very  first 
words  of  the  Iliad  ; 

“  Of  Peleus’  son,  Achilles,  sing,  0  Muse, 
The  vengeance  deep  and  deadly.” 

Every  translator  before  Lord  Derby 
had  sun^  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles :  with 
a  disposition  to  give  intensity  and  ex¬ 
pression,  and  a  taste  for  alliteration 
which  is  not  in  very  good  taste,  he 
makes  the  W}viv  ovXofievTjv  “  the  ven¬ 
geance  deep  and  deadly.''  Prosody 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  word 
anger ;  but  the  terms  chosen  by  Lord 
Derby,  though  not  certainly  identical 
with  those  of  the  original,  have  the  vir- 
ture  of  biting  on  the  English  ear.  So, 
too,  in  numerous  passages  he  has  given 
extreme  force  and  edge  to  the  verse  by 
forms  of  language  more  common  in  our 
elder  dramatists  than  in  our  epic  poets. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  he  writes  like  an 
orator  that  Lord  Derby  allows  no  com¬ 
petitor  to  challenge  the  claims  of  the 
heroic  blank  verse  ;  and  so  far  as  it  re¬ 
gards  the  Iliad,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  his  judgment.  But  if  Mr. 
Worsley,  whose  translation  of  the  Odys¬ 
sey  we  noticed  in  a  former  number,* 
has  failed  to  reproduce  the  language  of 
Homer  with  rigid  precision,  he  has 
shown  how  well  the  Spenserian  stanza 
may  serve  to  imbue  the  merely  English 

*  Ed.  Review,  No.  240 :  April,  1863, 
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reader  with  the  true  Homeric  apirit. 
The  adoption  of  any  rhyming  metre  in¬ 
volves  the  danger  of  undue  amplifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  still  more  mischievous 
temptation  to  introduce  modern  senti¬ 
ment.  But  if  the  many  forms  of  me¬ 
tre,  Spenserian,  Hexameter,  Hendecasyl- 
labic,  chosen  by  Mr.  Worsley,  Dean  Al¬ 
ford,  and  others,  may  leave  us  in  some 
doubt  as  to  the  metre  best  fitted  for  a 
version  of  the  Odyssey,  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  consent  of  translators  has  given  a 
preference  to  blank  verse  for  the  Iliad. 
We  therefore  hope  that  we  have  seen 
the  last  of  Homeric  translations  in  hex¬ 
ameters,  which  are  hexameters  only  in 
name.  The  anapiestic  jingle  which  runs 
through  them  all,  carries  with  it  its  own 
condemnation  :  the  rhymed  heroic  metre 
involves  an  amount  of  amplification  to 
which  the  requirements  of  the  Spense¬ 
rian  stanza  are  as  nothing. 

With  reference  to  this  class  of  rhym¬ 
ed  versions  of  Homer,  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Iliad  into  the  trochaic  metre,  of  fifteen 
syllables  to  the  line,  naises  some  nfew 
questions :  but  it  is  confessedly  an  ex¬ 
periment  which  must  be  carried  out  on 
a  larger  scale  before  these  questions  can 
be  conclusively  answered.  The  metre 
is  admirably  suited  to  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  handles  it 
with  not  a  little  of  the  force  and  skill 
which  Mr.  Tennyson  exhibits  in  Locks- 
ley  HiUl :  but  a  metro  which  is  mag¬ 
nificent  in  a  ballad  may  become  monot¬ 
onous  and  cumbersome  in  an  ejdc  poem. 
His  version  is  both  vigorous  and  musi¬ 
cal,  but  in  tbe  short  compass  of  a  few 
hundred  lines  it  betrays  some  of  the 
worst  faults  of  all  rhyming  translations. 
To  meet  the  demands  of  the  metre,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  obliged  not  merely 
to  amplify  but  to  invent  new  facts. 
Chryses  listens  to  the  roar  of  the  sea, 
instead  of  walking  along  the  beach  ; 
the  Acha'ans  see  the  sails  filling  with 
the  wind,  and  hear  the  boom  of  the 
waves  as  they  dash  against  the  sides 
of  the  ship.  Apollo  sweeps  along,  not 
like  night,  but  like  the  nightfall ;  and 
this  is  not  the  idea  eyiressed  by  the 
words  vvKTi  eoiKu);-.  The  morning  is 
said  (477)  to  dawn  upon  the  coast,  mere¬ 
ly  because  Odysseus  and  his  companions 
are  returning  “  to  the  great  Acha>an 
host.”  When  Phoebus  shoots  his  dart, 


a  whole  clause  is  inserted  to  make  op 
the  couplet : 

‘‘  Loudly  clanged  the  bow  of  silver,  as  the 
hitter  arrovs  shot." 

A  graver  objection  arises  from  the  un- 
Homeric  air  thus  thrown  over  many 
passages  of  the  poem.  There  is  some- 
^ling  almost  grotesque  in  the  notion  of 
the  ambrosial  locks  “  starting  from  the 
temples  ”  of  Zeus,  when  he  bows  his 
head  in  assent  to  the  prayer  of  Thetis. 
The  poet,  it  is  true,  says  that  Olympus 
w’as  shaken,  but  he  does  not  say  that 
the  mountain  “  reeled  beneath  him,  root 
and  summit,  rock  and  sod"  Blank 
verse  is  not  likely  to  betray  a  translator 
into  exaggerations,  which,  almost  more 
than  mere  inaccuracies,  are  likely  to 
give  the  English  a  false  idea  of  the  orig- 
in.al.  The  capabilities  of  English  blank 
verse  are  great ;  the  objections  which 
may  be  urged  against  it  are,  in  compar¬ 
ison,  trifling.  We  therefore  agree  with 
Lord  Derby  in  his  choice  of  a  metre  ; 
and  we  think  that  for  the  purpose  of 
translating  Homer  he  has  adopted  a 
style  of  peculiar  excellence. 

But  on  another  disputed  point  we 
entertain  considerable  doubt  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  decision.  It  is  certainly 
a  concession — and  a  hard  concession — 
to  the  inferior  taste  and  scholarship  of 
former  times,  and  to  the  habits  oi  dic¬ 
tion  still  current  in  this  country,  to  have 
retained  the  Latin  names  of  the  Homer¬ 
ic  divinities,  and  still  more  those  of  the 
tribes  and  races  mentioned  in  the  Iliad, 
in  preference  to  their  true  and  original 
designations.  The  practice  of  arriving 
at  the  Greek  language  and  mythology 
through  the  Latin,  which  has  prevailed 
for  so  many  ages,  renders  many  of  the 
Greek  names  unfamiliar  to  a  modern 
eye.  Hera,  Ares,  and  Hephajstus  are 
not  the  Juno,  Mars,  and  Vulcan  of  our 
youth  ;  and  when  Mr.  Grote  in  his  his¬ 
tory  rightly  bestowed  to  these  beings 
their  proper  appellations  (which  fre¬ 
quently  have  an  important  philological 
significance),  he  incurred  some  charge 
of  pedantry.  There  is  a  point,  difficult 
to  hit  or  to  avoid,  at  which  a  man  who 
sets  everybody  else  right,  and  declares 
war  on  established  usage,  how’ever  ridic¬ 
ulous  it  may  be,  becomes  a  pedant :  that 
is,  until  he  has  brought  other  people 
round  to  his  opinion.  Upon  the  whole. 
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however,  we  could  wish  that  Lord  Der¬ 
by  had  made  the  experiment,  as  Wr. 
Worsley  has  done  with  success  in  his 
translation  of  the  Odyssey.  IJy  a  hap¬ 
py  inconsistency  he  has  preserved  the 
Greek  Hermes  and  Pallasjn  place  of  the 
Latin  Mercury  and  Minerva :  Aphrodite 
is  a  more  poetical  name  than  Venus, 
Zeus  than  Jupiter,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  writers  and  scholars,  the  myth¬ 
ological  terminology  of  Greece  might 
be  gradually  brought  back  to  the  true 
standard.  Indeed  some  progress  has 
already  been  made  in  the  right  direction 
at  the  Universities. 

We  now  proceed  to  introduce  to  the 
reader  some  specimens  of  Lord  Derby’s 
peiibrmance,  and  w’e  shall  do  so  in  the 
way  of  comparison  with  similar  passages 
from  the  translation  of  Mr.  Wright, 
and  a  short  fragment  recently  published 
by  the  Poet-Laureate.  In  Mr.  Wright’s 
version,  as  in  that  of  Lord  Derby,  there 
is  great  force,  beauty,  and  pathos.  His 
fidelity  to  the  original  is  on  the  wdiole 
more  strict :  but  Lord  Derby’s  transla¬ 
tion  is  more  equable,  and  far  more  free 
from  words  and  sentences  which  have 
nothing  but  metre  to  distinguish  them 
from  flat  and  insipid  prose.  Such  phrases 
in  Mr.  Wright’s  Iliad  constantly  break 
the  flow  of  passages  in  w'hich  everything 
depends  on  perfect  smoothness  as  well 
as  sustained  vigor.  Thus  the  outburst 
of  passion,  in  which  the  pent-up  wrath 
of  Achilles  finds  utterance,  becomes  by 
comparison  tame  under  Mr.  Wright’s 
treatment : 

“  0  clothed  with  insolence,  rapacious  chief, 
What  Greek  henceforth  will  prompt  obe¬ 
dience  yield, 

March  at  thy  word,  or  strenuous  urge  the 
fight? 

I  came  not  to  avenge  a  private  wrong. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Trojans  :  they 
Ne’er  drove  away  or  herds  or  ste^s  of  mine, 
Nor  roamed  injurious  o’er  my  fruitful  fields 
In  fertile  Phthia,  for  l)etween  us  lie 
Far-shadowing  mountains  and  the  roaring 
sea. 

Thy  cause  espousing,  and  at  thy  behest 
We  came  to  Troy,  O  most  unblushing  chief, 
Not  on  our  own  behalf,  but  to  redress 
Wrongs  suffered  by  thy  brother  and  by  thee. 
Thou  dog  in  shamelessness.” 

(Wright’s  Iliad.) 

The  lines  ot  Lord  Derby  not  only 
have  more  force  and  beauty,  but  they 
are  altogether  more  true  to  the  original : 


[April, 

“Oh!  clothed  in  shameU-ssness!  oh,  sordid 
soul, 

IIow  canst  thou  hope  that  any  Greek  for 
thee 

Will  brave  the  toils  of  travel  or  of  war? 
Well  dost  thou  know  that  ’twas  no  feud 
of  mine 

With  Troy’s  brave  sons  that  brought  me 
here  in  arms ; 

They  never  did  me  wrong ;  they  never  drove 
My  cattle  or  my  horses ;  never  sought 
In  Phthia’s  fertile,  life-sustaining  fields 
To  wa.stc  the  crops ;  for  wide  l)etween  us  lay 
The  .shadowy  mountains  and  the  roaring  sea. 
With  thee,  O  void  of  shame!  with  thee 
we  sailed. 

For  Menelaus  and  for  thee,  ingrate, 

Glory  and  fame  on  Trojan  crests  to  win.” 

(Bk.  i.  1.  188.) 

Tlie  sordidness  of  Agamemnon’s  soul 
has  vanished  from  Mr.  Wright’s  version, 
while  a  single  image  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  far  more  beautiful,  because  more 
indefinite,  epithet  which  Lord  Derby 
has  carefully  preserved  in  his  shadowy 
mountains.  Ilere,  as  in  Homer,  we  have 
the  vagueness  w’hich  brings  before  the 
mind  not  only  the  long  shadows  cast  by 
the  everlasting  hills  on  the  ])lains  which 
lie  stretched  at  their  feet,  but  the  shade 
which  sleeps  beneath  the  deep  forest  or 
in  the  dells  which  the  sun  has  never 
j>ierced,  the  interchange  of  light  and 
darkness  on  the  rugged  mountain  sides, 
or  the  mantle  of  mist  which  wraps  their 
forms  in  unearthly  majesty. 

Lord  Derby  has  rightly  felt  that  in 
an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  great  epic 
of  Homer,  there  must  be  some  amj)lific-a- 
tion,  and  some  little  insertion  of  new 
matter.  We  do  not  care,  therefore,  to 
notice  slight  changes  or  inaccuracies. 
Achilles  may  not  perhaps  say  to  Aga¬ 
memnon — 

“  To  Phthia  now  I  go  :  so  better  far 
To  steer  my  homeward  course  and  leave 
thee  here 

Dishonored  as  thou  art,  nor  lUe,  I  deem. 
To  fill  thy  coffers  with  the  spoils  of  war.” 

Nor  has  Homer  all  that  Lord  Derby 
puts  into  the  reply  of  Agamemnon — 

“  Fly  then,  if  such  thy  mind  !  I  ask  thee  not 
On  my  account  to  stay  ;  others  there  are 
Will  guard  my  honor  and  avenge  my 
cauee."  (Bk.  i.  1.  207.) 

But  if  Lord  Derby  amplifies  rather  more 
largely  than  Mr.  Wright,  the  balance  is 
struck  by  a  corresponding  gain  in  smooth¬ 
ness,  vigor,  and  true  poetic  beauty. 
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We  are  conacious  of  doing  Lord  Derby  i 
some  injustice  by  thus  taking  a  naere 
fragment  from  his  text.  Let  ns  rather  j 
turn  to  the  exquisite  passage  in  which, 
with  all  the  simplicity  of  the  Homeric 
poet,  Andromache  tell  us  the  tale  of  her 
early  sorrows,  and  with  all  his  tender¬ 
ness  Hector  seeks  to  comfort  her : 

“  Think  not,  dear  wife,  tliat  by  such  thoughts 
as  these 

My  heart  has  ne’er  been  wrung ;  but  I 
should  blush 

To  face  the  men  and  long-robed  dames  of 
Troy, 

If  like  a  coward  I  could  shun  the  fight. 
Nor  could  my  soul  the  lessons  of  my  youth 
So  far  forget,  whose  boast  it  still  has  been 
In  the  fore  front  of  battle  to  be  found, 
Charged  with  my  father’s  glory  and  mine 
own. 

Yet  in  my  inmost  soul  too  well  I  know. 
The  day  must  come  when  this  our  sacred 
Troy 

And  Priam’s  race  and  Priam's  royal  self 
Shall  in  one  common  ruin  be  o’erthrown. 
But  not  the  thoughts  of  Troy’s  impending 
fate. 

Nor  Hecuba’s,  nor  royal  Priam’s  woes. 

Nor  loss  of  brethren,  numerous  and  brave, 
By  hostile  hands  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust. 
So  deeply  wring  my  heart  as  thoughts  of 
thee, 

Thy  days  of  freedom  lost.  ” 

(Bk.  vi.  1.  528.) 

A  better  ground  of  comparison  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  passage  from  lloraer,  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  inserted  in  the  :^pen- 
dix  to  his  latest  volume  of  poems.  These 
lines  of  the  Poet-Laureate  have  a  stamp 
of  individuality  and  power  upon  them 
which  belong  to  the  highest  order  of 
genius : 

“  So  Hector  said,  and  sea-like  roared  his  host. 
Then  loosed  their  sweating  horses  from  the 
yoke. 

And  each  lieside  his  chariot  bound  his  own : 
And  oxen  froni  the  city,  and  goodly  sheep 
In  haste  they  drove,  and  honey  -  hearted 
wine 

And  bread  from  out  the  houses  brought, 
and  heaped 

Their  firewood,  and  the  winds  from  off  the 
plain 

Rolled  the  rich  savor  far  into  the  heaven. 
And  these  all  night  upon  the  bridge  of  war 
Sat  glorying;  many  a  fire  before  them 
blazed, 

As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the 
moon 

Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting 
peak. 


And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 

Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the 
stars 

Shine,  and  the  shepherd  gladdens  in  his 
heart. 

So  many  a  fire  l>etween  the  ships  and 
stream 

Of  Xanthus  blazed,  before  the  towers  of 
Troy, 

A  thousand  on  the  plain ;  and  close  by  each 

Sat  fifty  in  the  blaze  of  burning  fire ; 

And  champing  golden  grain,  the  horses 
stood. 

Hard  by  their  chariots,  waiting  for  the 
dawn.” 

With  such  a  translation  we  do  not 
willingly  find  fault.  If  by  comparing 
the  roar  of  the  Trojan  host  to  that  of 
the  sea  Mr.  Tennysom  has  introduced 
what  is  not  here  in  the  original,  the  com- 
arison  may  be  found  elsewhere.  If  the 
eautiful  look  of  the  stars  scarcely  brings 
out  the  force  of  the  Greek  epithet  dpt- 
npema,  if  the  intransitive  use  of  the  verb 
“  gladden  ”  is  peculiar,  and  if  the  bridge 
(or  ridge^  of  war  is  a  somewhat  obscure 
hrase,*  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  such 
lemishes  are  not  easily  avoided.  The 
lines  of  1‘ope  may  be  very  fine ;  but  if 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  motes  are  to  be  closely 
scrutinized.  Pope  can  scarcely  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  a  hearing.  Homer  says  nothing 
in  this  place  of  the  moon  as  a  “  reful¬ 
gent  lamp  of  night  ”  or  of  “  vivid  plan¬ 
ets  ”  (by  an  astronomy  quite  as  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  himself  as  to  us)  “  rolling 
round  her  throne  ;  ”  W'e  look  in  vain  for 
the  “  yellower  verdure  shed  over  the 
dark  trees,”  or  for  “  the  conscious  swain  ” 
blessing  “  the  useful  light  ”  which  comes 
from  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  The  ver¬ 
sion  given  by  Mr.  Arnold  f  of  part  of 
this  passage  can  only  serve  to  warn 
others  from  the  rocks  on  which,  in  spite 
of  his  appreciation  of  Homer  and  his 
perfectly  pure  English,  he  has  neverthe¬ 
less  made  shipwreck  ;  and  the  following 

*  Lord  Derby  is,  we  think,  more  hsppy  in  ren¬ 
dering  it  “  tl»e  pass  of  war.”  Mr.  Norgate,  in 
another  recent  translation,  which  is  strangely 
unreadable,  has  given  the  true  meaning,  but  with 
his  usual  ruggedness  he  speaks  of  “  the  gangways 
of  the  battle.’’  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  some  critics  of  Ix)ra  Derby’s  translation  have 
supposed,  that  iroXe/ioio  yf^^at  is  a  proverbial 
plirose  in  Homer  for  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
The  war  rages  on  either  side,  but  the  space  be¬ 
neath  the  bridge  answers  to  the  water  which 
separates  two  pieces  of  land.  This  is  self-evident 
on  comiMtring  the  present  passage  with  II.  iv.  371. 

f  Lectures  on  Homer,  p.  08. 
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translation  by  Mr.  Wright,  though  bet¬ 
ter,  is  but  feeble : 

“  All  night  upon  the  field  the  Trojans  sate, 
Proudly  elate,  their  watchfires  blazing  near, 
As  when  in  heaven  around  the  silver  moon 
Bright  shine  the  stars,  and  every  wind  is 
hushed. 

When  pointed  rock,  high  crag,  and  distant 
wood 

Stand  out  revealed ;  and  opening  from  be¬ 
neath 

Tlie  immeasurable  ether  bursts  to  view. 
And  all  the  stars  are  seen ;  and  gladness  tills 
The  shepherd’s  heart;  so,  lit  by  Trojan 
hands. 

In  front  of  Ilion,  glowed  full  many  a  fire 
Between  the  stream  of  Xunthus  and  the 
ships. 

There  on  the  plain  a  thousand  watchfires 
blazed. 

And  in  the  light  of  every  burning  pile 
Sate  fifty  men,  while  near  the  chariots 
stood 

Tlieir  coursers,  champing  barley  and  white 
oats. 

Till  rose  the  orient  Mom  on  golden  throne.” 

Compare,  for  example,  in  the  first 
two  lines  of  the  passage,  the  words, 
“  Sate  upon  the  field,”  “  proudly  elate,” 
with  Tennyson’s  grand  expression,  “  Up¬ 
on  the  bridge  of  war  ”  “  sat  glorying.’’ 

The  secret  of  true  poetic  diction  is  to 
give  an  imperishable  stamp  and  visible 
character  to  each  scene.  Lord  Derby’s 
line, 

“  Full  of  proud  hopes,  upon  the  pass  of  war 
All  night  they  camped,” 

is  less  concentrjited  than  Mr.  Tennyson’s, 
but  perhaps  more  accurate  and  intelli¬ 
gible. 

We  add  the  whole  passage,  which  is 
wonderfully  fine,  in  Lord  Derby’s  words. 
We  only  regret  that  in  the  last  line  he 
has  missed  the  “champing  golden  grain,” 
and  only  tethered  the  horses  beside  the 
chariots : 

“  Thus  Hector  spoke ;  the  Trojans  shouted 
loud. 

Then  from  the  yoke  the  sweating  Btee<l8 
they  loosetl. 

And  tethered  each  beside  their  several  cars. 
Next  from  the  city  spewlily  they  limught 
Oxen  and  sheep,  the  luscious  wine  procurcnl. 
Brought  bread  from  out  their  houses,  and 
good  store 

Of  fuel  gathered.  Wafted  from  the  plain 
The  winds  to  heaven  the  savory  odors  l>ore. 
Full  of  proud  hopes,  upon  the  pass  of  war 
All  night  they  camiMnl,  and  frequent  blaz¬ 
ed  their  fires. 


[April, 

As  when  in  heaven  around  the  glittering 
moon 

The  stars  shine  bright  amid  the  breathless 
air. 

And  every  crag  and  every  jutting  peak 
Stands  Ijoldly  forth,  and  every  forest  glade. 
Ev'n  to  the  gates  of  heaven  is  opcneil  wide 
The  boundless  sky ;  shines  each  particular 
star 

Distinct;  joy  fills  the  gazing  shepherd’s 
heart ; 

So  bright,  so  thickly  scattered  o’er  the  plain 
Before  the  walls  of  Troy,  lietween  the  ships 
And  Xanthus’  stream,  the  Trojans’  watch- 
fires  blazed. 

A  thousand  fires  burnt  brightly,  and  round 
each 

Sat  fifty  warriors  in  the  ruddy  glare ; 

With  store  of  provender  before  them  laid. 
Barley  and  rye,  the  tethered  horses  stood 
Beside  the  cars,  and  waited  for  the  mom.” 

(Bk.  viii.  1.  043.) 

Lord  Derby  has  rightly  avoided  any 
comparison  of  the  Trojan  host  to  the 
sea,  and  the  particular  distinction  of  each 
star  brings  out  the  full  force  of  upinpenia. 
If  he  has  failed  to  render  exactly  the 
W'ords  w'hich  tell  of  the  sudden  clearing 
of  the  sky,  his  failure  is  shared  by  Mr. 
Tennyson  and  Mr.  Wright,  while  Mr. 
Norgate’s  usual  ruggedness  neutralizes 
the  effect  of  his  accuracy. 

Not  a  few  among  the  readers  of  this 
translation  may  be  tempted  to  think  that 
Lord  Derby’s  care  has  been  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  to  a  finished  rendering  of  the 
Homeric  similes ;  but  that  his  happiest 
efforts  are  not  confined  to  such  passages 
is  amply  proved  by  the  truly  splendid 
lines  which  describe  the  onset  of  Hector 
on  the  defences  of  the  Achmans  with’the’ 
huge  rock  in  his  hands,  at  the  close  of 
the  Twelfth  Book  of  the  Iliad  : 

“  Close  to  the  gate  he  stood,  and  planting 
firm 

His  foot  to  give  his  arm  its  utmost  power. 
Full  on  the  middle  dashed  the  mighty  mass. 
The  hinges  both  gave  way  :  the  ponderous 
stone 

Fell  inwards :  widely  gaped  the  ojicning 
gates ; 

Nor  might  the  bars  within  the  blow  sus¬ 
tain  : 

This  way  and  that  the  severed  portals  flew 
Befort*  the  crashing  missile.  Dark  as  night 
His  lowering  brow,  great  Hector  sprang 
within ; 

Bright  flashed  the  brazen  amior  on  his 
breast. 

As  through  the  gates,  two  jav'lins  in  his 
hand, 
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He  spranj?:  the  gods  except,  no  power 
might  meet 

Tliat  onset ;  blaxcd  his  eyes  with  lurid  fire. 
Then  to  the  Trojans,  turning  to  the  throng, 
He  called  aloud  to  scale  the  lofty  wall.” 

No  doubt  even  here  it  w’ould  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  fasten  on  a  few  expressions  which 
do  not  strictly  represent  those  of  the 
original.  Homer  speaks  of  Hector  not 
as  wishing  to  give  his  arm  its  utmost 
power,  but  as  anxious  that  his  weapon 
should  not  fall  short  of  its  mark,  and 
again  he  describes  the  hinges  not  merely 
as  giving  way,  but  as  torn  ott‘  by  the 
force  of  the  blow.  But  these  arc  really 
no  defects,  while  the  lines  bring  before 
us  the  marvellous  succession  of  terrific 
images,  each  heightening  the  effect  of 
that  which  has  gone  before,  until  we 
feel  that  no  other  English  translation  has 
thus  enabled  us  to  enter  into  the  full 
spirit  of  Homer  himself. 

Of  all  the  splendid  incidents  in  the 
Iliad  few  are  more  magnificent  than  the 
arming  of  Achilles :  and  the  original  has 
lost  little  of  its  power,  its  grace,  and  its 
beauty  in  Lord  Derby’s  hands : 

“  Thick  as  the  snow-fiakes  that  from  heaven 
descend 

Before  the  sky-I)om  Boreas’  chilling  blast, 
So  thick  outpouring  from  the  ships,  the 
stream 

Of  helmets  polished  bright,  and  bossy 
shields 

And  breastplates  firmly  braced,  and  ashen 
spears ; 

Tlieir  brightness  flashed  to  heaven,  and 
laughed  the  earth 

Beneath  the  brazen  glare.  Loud  rang  the 
tramp 

Of  armdd  men,  .Vchilles  in  the  midst. 

The  godlike  chief,  in  dazzling  arms  ar¬ 
rayed. 

His  b-eth  were  gna.shing  audibly  :  his  eye 
Blazed  with  the  light  of  fire ;  but  in  his 
heart 

Was  grief  unbearable.” 

The  breastplate  wrought  by  Ilephffistns 
in  the  far-off  Eastern  land  covers  his 
broad  chest ;  his  silver-studded  sword  is 
flung  over  his  shoulder.  From  his  vast 
shield  there  gleams 

“  A  light  refulgent  as  the  full-orbed  moon ; 
Or  as  to  seamen  o’er  the  wave  is  l)omo 
The  watch-fire’s  light,  which  high  among 
the  hills 

Some  shepherd  kindles  in  his  lonely  fold. 
As  they  nductant  by  the  stormy  winds 
Far  from  their  friends  are  o'er  the  waters 
driven. 


So  from  Achilles’  shield  bright,  richly 
wrought. 

The  light  was  thrown.  The  weighty  helm 
he  raised 

And  placed  it  on  his  head ;  the  plumed 
helm 

Shone  like  a  star,  and  waved  the  hairs  of 
gold. 

Thick  set  by  Vulcan  in  the  gleaming  crest. 

Then  all  the  arms  Achilles  proved,  to  know 

If  well  they  fitted  to  his  graceful  limbs. 

Like  wings  they  seemed  to  lift  him  from 
the  ground.”  (Bk.  xix.  1.  432.) 

In  the  struggle  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lows,  gods  and  men,  powers  human  and 
superhuman,  are  mingled  together  in  one 
wild  turmoil.  In  Mr.  G rote’s  judgment* 
the  idea  of  such  a  conflict  led  the  poet 
to  indulge  in  fantastic  conceptions  which 
are  either  bewildering  or  oppressive :  but 
there  is  a  point  of  view’  from  which  this 
mighty  battle  becomes  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  portion  of  the  Iliad,  and  throws  a 
singular  light  on  the  origin  of  the  poem. 
But  the  uncouthness  of  the  images,  if 
uncouth  they  be,  nowhere  breaks  the 
even  flow  and  sustained  vigor  of  Lord 
Derby’s  translation.  From  the  strug¬ 
gle,  in  which  the  river  complains  that 
his  “  lovely  stream  is  filled  w’ith  dead, 
and  cannot  pour  its  current  to  the  sea,” 
w’e  are  carried  to  the  last  fight,  .at  the 
close  of  which  w’e  see  Achilles  trampling 
on  the  corpse  of  the  bravest  and  best  of 
all  the  Ilian  heroes : 

”  Loose  hung  his  glossy  hair,  and  in  the  dust 

AV’as  laid  that  nol)le  head,  so  graceful  once,” 

while,  hojung  against  hope,  his  wife 
Andromache  was  making  ready  for  his 
victorious  return.  The  sudden  rush  of 
footsteps,  and  the  sounds  of  irrepressible 
grief,  rouse  her  fears : 

“  Then  from  the  house  she  rushed  like  one 
distract. 

With  beating  heart;  and  with  her  went 
her  maids ; 

But  when  the  tower  she  reached,  where 
stood  the  crowd. 

And  mounted  on  the  wall  and  looked 
around, 

And  saw  the  body  trailing  in  the  dust, 

Which  the  fleet  steeds  were  dragging  to 
the  ships, 

A  sudden  darkness  overspread  her  eyes. 

Backward  she  fell,  and  gasped  her  spirit 
away. 

Far  off  were  flung  the  adornments  of  her 
head, 

The  net,  the  fillet,  and  the  woven  bands.” 

(Bk.  xxil  1.  550.) 
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The  closing  scenes  of  the  poem  are 
rendered  with  great  beauty.  The  vic¬ 
tory  of  Achilles  is  achieved  ;  but  his  very 
success  only  makes  him  feel  the  more 
how  vain  a  thing  is  the  life  of  mortal 
man.  His  own  heart  is  full  of  grief, 
grief  for  the  loss  of  liis  friend,  grief  for 
his  kinsfolk  who  must  soon  bemoan  him 
at  home  ;  but  before  him  kneels  a  weak 
and  aged  man  smitten  down  with  an 
anguish  deeper  still.  Moved  by  a  gener¬ 
ous  impulse, 

“  He  rose,  and  with  his  hand  the  aged  sire 

He  raised,  and  thus  with  gentle  words  ad¬ 
dressed  : 

•  ‘  Alas  I  what  sorrows,  poor  old  man,  are 

thine  ? 

How  could’st  thou  venture  to  the  Grecian 
ships 

Alone,  and  to  the  presence  of  the  man 

Whoso  hand  hath  slain  so  many  of  thy 
sj)ns. 

Many  and  brave?  An  iron  heart  is  thine ; 

But  sit  thou  on  this  scat;  and  in  our 
hearts, 

Though  tilte<l  with  grief,  let  us  that  grief 
suppress. 

For  woful  lamentation  nought  avails. 

Such  is  the  thread  the  Gotls  for  mortals 
spin.’”  (xxiv.  G13.) 

So  but  a  little  while  after  the  last 
rites  had  been  paid  to  the  body  of  Patro- 
clus,  the  chieftains  of  Ilion  gather  round 
the  funeral  pile  of  Hector.  I’riam  is 
there,  and  Hecuba,  and  Andromache, 
and  Paris,  the  cause  of  all  their  grief  and 
ruin :  but  yet  another  stood  near,  with  a 
heart  riven  by  a  more  biting  pain, 

“  The  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall, 
And  most  divinely  fUir.” 

It  was  meet  that  the  lay  of  liion  should 
close  with  parting  words  of  love  from 
her  whose  fatal  gift  of  beauty  had  del¬ 
uged  the  earth  with  blood : 

“  Hector,  of  all  my  brethren  dearest  thou  ! 

True,  godlike  Paris  claims  me  as  his  wife. 

Who  bore  me  hither.  Would  I  then  had 
died ! 

But  twenty  years  have  passed,  since  here  I 
came. 

And  left  my  native  land  ;  yet  ne’er  from  thee 

I  heard  one  scornful,  one  degrading  word  ; 

And  when  from  others  I  have  borne  re¬ 
proach. 

Thy  brothers,  sisters,  or  thy  brothers’ 
wives, 

Or  mother,  (for  thy  sire  was  ever  kind, 

Ev'n  as  a  father,)  thou  hast  checked  them 
still 

With  tender  feeling  and  with  gentle 
words.” 


[April, 

We  have  followed  Lord  Derby  through 
some  portions  of  a  poem  which  the 
judgment  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
world  pronounces  the  finest  epic  ever 
written,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  his  translation  is  one  which  conveys 
no  unworthy  or  inadequate  idea  of  the 
original.  Its  great  merit  is,  as  we  ob¬ 
served  in  commencing  these  remarks, 
that  it  can  be  read  with  pleasure ;  and 
although  the  matchless  art  with  which 
Pope  handled  the  heroic  couplet  makes 
his  translation  of  the  Homeric  poems  un¬ 
approachable  in  its  own  form,  yet  Lord 
Derby  has  given  to  England  a  version 
far  more  closely  allied  to  the  original 
and  superior  to  any  that  has  yet  been 
attempted  in  the  blank  verse  of  our 
Language.  We  hope  that  restored  health 
and  continued  leisure  may  induce  him  to 
turn  for  further  recreation  to  the  charra- 
ing  pages  of  the  Odyssey,  and  that  in 
two  or  three  years  more  he  may  com¬ 
plete  a  task  which  deserves  to  give  him 
a  lasting  place  in  our  literature. 


Satordaj  Reriew. 

WIXTIIROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED.* 

If  a  borough-owner  or  monger,  bent 
on  enlisting  recruits  for  his  ^lajesty’s 
government  or  his  Majesty’s  Opposition 
in  the  year  1 822,  had  looked  one  Friday 
evening  into  the  Union  Debating  Society 
at  the  Red  Lion,  Cambridge,  his  atten¬ 
tion  would  have  been  drawn  to  two 
8j)eakers  then  and  there  dividing  the  ap-  < 
plause  of  a  long  and  not  very  well  lighted 
room.  Of  the  pair,  one  was  short  of 
stature,  stoutly  built,  yet  remarkably 
upright  in  his  carriage,  whose  otiierwise 
heavy  cast  of  features  w'as  relieved  by 
bright  and  expressive  eyes.  He  spoke 
with  more  force  than  grace;  he  never 
hesitated  for  a  word;  his  matter  was 
rather  copious  than  well  chosen ;  he 
amazed  all  who  heard  him  by  the  opu¬ 
lence  of  his  illustrations  and  images,  and 
perplexed  not  a  lew  of  them  by  the  de¬ 
vious  course  of  his  eloquence.  He  was 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  rehears¬ 
ing,  and  at  times  even  rivalling  in  those 
mimic  debates,  his  future  displays  in  the 
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actual  warfare  of  parliament  or  the  hust- 
inpfs.  The  other,  less  rhetorical  and  less 
impetuous,  but  much  terser,  more  grace¬ 
ful  and  winning  in  matter  and  in  manner, 
possessed,  apparently,  the  larger  share 
of  the  gifts  most  prized  on  hustings  and 
in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel.  He  was  Win- 
throp  Mackworth  Praed.  In  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  arena  this  pair  of  athletes,  though 
occasionally  crossing  swords,  fought 
usually  on  the  same  side ;  and  it  was 
seldom  the  side  of  the  government,  and 
not  always  that  of  the  church.  The 
currents  of  their  lives  afterwards  divided 
them — the  one  adhering  to  the  Whig 
banner,  under  which  he  had  been  born 
and  bred,  the  other  enlisting  in  the  Tory 
battalion,  which,  at  the  moment  of  his 
joining  it  (1831-2),  had  little  to  attract, 
though  it  stood  much  in  need  of,  such  a 
recruit.  Division,  however,  never  les¬ 
sened  their  respect  and  affection  for  each 
other.  To  the  one  a  long  course  of  po¬ 
litical  and  literary  success  was  granted  ; 
the  expectations  which  the  other  had 
awakened  at  Eton  and  justified  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  an  early  death  extinguished. 
So  precarious  is  literary  fame  in  any  age 
that  the  name  of  Praed  is  probably  far 
better  known  at  this  moment  than  his 
writings,  while  even  his  name  is  little 
more  than  a  shadow  to  the  generation 
which  has  sprung  up  since  his  death. 
“State  the  titles  of  Praed’s  principal 
poems,  and  what  you  know  of  the  dates 
or  occasions  of  them,”  would  be  a  stag¬ 
gering  question  at  competitive  examina¬ 
tions.  But  h<Kc  data  fxpna,  for  the  most 
part,  to  all  who  write  in  magazines,  and 
who,  moreover,  display,  like  Praed, 
somewhat  of  the  temper  of  the  ostrich 
as  regards  their  offspring.  lie  regarded 
the  best  of  his  verses  as  little  more  than 
trifles  for  the  hour,  and  though,  as  it 
appears,  he  sometimes  revised,  he  never 
collected,  them.  Why  we  have  so  long 
awaited  the  present  collection  and  edi¬ 
tion  is  explained  by  Mr.  Derwent  Coler¬ 
idge  in  the  following  words : 

“  The  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  no  want 
of  zeal  on  the  part  of  those  niore  inunediately 
concerned  in  the  undertaking,  who  may 
rather  be  charged  with  too  anxious  a  sense 
of  duty  than  with  any  indifference  of  feeling. 
Though  well  aware  that  there  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  books,  no  less  than  of  men,  and 
that  a  debt  is  due  to  the  generation  which  is 
passing  away  for  which  the  next  can  give  no  j 


acquittance,  they  have  Ijoen  willing  to  forego 
the  advantage  of  a  timely  appearance,  and 
even  to  be  held  defaulters  in  a  matter  of  ad¬ 
mitted  obligation,  rather  than  bring  out  what 
seemed  to  them  an  imperfect  work,  or  do  leas 
than  justice  to  him  whose  memory  as  a  man, 
no  less  than  an  author,  it  is  intended  to  pre¬ 
serve.” 

Praed,  in  his  peculiar  vein  of  verse 
and  humor  a  classic,  has  thus  obtained 
a  classical  edition  of  his  remains.  We 
ntay  regret  the  delay,  but  we  have  not 
suffered  by  it ;  indeed,  both  his  fame  and 
his  name — thus,  as  it  were,  revived,  and 
divested  of  the  contemporary  accidents 
that  surrounded  both  more  than  thirty 
years  ago — are  perhaps  gainers  rather 
than  losers  by  this  tardy  collection  of  his 
verses.  These  retain  so  much  vitality 
even  now  as  to  justify  to  the  full  their 
early  popularity  at  a  time  w’hen  his 
rhymes  or  his  prose  were  a  certain  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  the  ephemeral  pages 
which  contained  them.  America,  in¬ 
deed,  has  cherished  his  writings  more 
sedulously  than  England,  for  she  has 
three  separate  collections  of  them,  while 
his  own  country,  until  the  present  year, 
had  not  even  one.  But  the  Americau 
editions  are  far  from  complete  or  accu¬ 
rate,  and  the  later  of  them  saddles  him 
w'ith  a  brood  he  never  hatched  or  owned, 
but  which  were  the  work  of  a  clever 
imitator  of  his  style. 

Had  Praed  been  permitted  to  fulfil 
the  expectations  awakened  by  his  bril¬ 
liant  career  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  his 
own  early  fame  would  have  been  his 
most  formidable  antagonist.  As  the 
“  Peregrine  Courtenay  ”  and  “  Vivian 
Joyeuse”  of  the  Etonian  and  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magazine^  as  the  “  <f> "  of  the 
annuals  and  miscellanies  of  the  last  gen¬ 
eration,  he  had  displayed,  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  so  much  command  and  con¬ 
trol  of  language,  such  ready,  genial,  and 
original  wit,  such  keen  insight  into  the 
feelings  or  the  fashions  of  the  day,  such 
dexterity  in  catching  the  Cynthias  of 
the  minute,  that  it  might  have  been  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  man  so  far  to  surpass  the 
youth  as  not  to  provoke  injurious  com¬ 
parisons  with  himself.  His  boyish  verses 
were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as 
those  of  the  Brothers  Horace  and  James 
Smith,  nor  did  they  come  far  behind 
some  of  the  wittiest  and  most  graceful 
productions  of  him  whom  Hood  desig- 
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nates  as  “ once  Little  bnt  now  Moore'' 
Forty  years  ago  the  field  of  witty  epi¬ 
grammatic  verse,  in  such  form  at  least 
as  the  nineteenth  century  requires,  was 
almost  clear.  Hood  had  not  yet  dis¬ 
played  his  extraordinary  gifts  in  gay  or 
grave  poetry ;  the  “  Ingoldsby  Tjcgends  ” 
had  not  astonished  the  world  by  rhymes 
that  in  themselves  are  jests,  or  by  cloth¬ 
ing  ghastly  superstitions  of  the  people 
in  the  garb  of  “  laughter  holding  both 
his  sides.”  Swift’s  numor  and  Prior’s 
had  grown  obsolete;  something  of  an 
autumnal  tinge  had  fallen  on  the  lighter 
verses  of  Goldsmith  and  Gray  ;  the  Hath 
Guide  had  become  almost  as  much  a 
record  of  extinct  mannere  as  the  Adoen- 
turee  of  Sir  J/udibras.  Praed  was 
among  the  foremost,  both  in  time  and 
merit,  to  work  a  new  vein  of  genial  and 
graceful  pleasantry.  He  may  since  have 
been  surpassed,  yet,  to  judge  of  him 
fairly,  we  must  compare  him,  not  with 
the  humorous  poets  of  1864,  but  with 
those  who  were  coeval  with  him  forty 
years  ago. 

Nor,  if  we  go  back  to  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  shall  we  find  his  serious  and  senti¬ 
mental  verse  devoid  of  high  promise  and 
considerable  merit.  Even  w’hen  he 
dropped  the  comic  mask,  he  exhibited 
many  of  the  gifts  of  the  satirist  and  the 
lyrical  versifier.  To  say  that  of  the 
oets  on  Johnson’s  list  two  thirds  were 
is  inferiors,  would  be  more  injurious 
than  complimentary  to  Praed,  inasmuch 
as  two  thirds  of  those  who  make  up 
Johnson's  Lives  were  either  blockheads 
in  verse  or  “  mere  cobblers  in  respect  of 
fine  workmen.”  The  poems  which 
Praed  produced  before  he  affixed  B.A. 
to  his  name  are  at  least  equal  to  any 
which  Pope  or  Dryden  had  written  at  a 
similar  age ;  and,  bating  a  few  prelimi¬ 
nary  flashes  in  them  of  the  power  after¬ 
wards  embodied  in  Comus,  Milton’s  va¬ 
cation  exercises  are  inferior  to  Praed’s 
school  and  ccllege  exercises.  The  prom¬ 
ise  of  Chatterton,  compared  with  that 
of  Praed,  stands  in  the  relation  of  torch¬ 
light  to  gaslight ;  and  we  must  look  with 
far  “  reverted  ”  or  wdth  far  “  forward  ” 
eyes  before  we  meet  with  a  youth  and 
early  manhood  so  signally  stamped  as 
his  was,  either  by  performance  or  prom¬ 
ise.  Nor  are  his  essays  in  prose  much 
less  remarkable  than  his  verses.  For 
terse  and  elegant  expression,  for  true 
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and  lively  sketches,  of  life  and  manners, 
his  contributions  to  the  tkonian  tread 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  Sketch-Book 
and  Bracehridge  Ilall^  and  surpass  in 
merit  at  least  a  moiety  of  the  papers 
which  once  delighted  the  readers  of  the 
Tatler,  the  Idl^,  the  Adventurer^  and 
the  Connoisseur.  I^erhaps  a  wary  critic 
in  1 824  might  have  discerned  a  speck  on 
these  buds  of  promise  in  the  very  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  form.  Something  too 
much  of  the  wisdom  of  age  is  j)ercepti- 
ble  in  these  sallies  of  youth.  The  fire 
of  genius  is  less  apparent  in  them  than 
the  clear  steady  lamp  of  experienced 
and  reflecting  manhood.  They  savor 
almost  as  much  of  the  end  as  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  literary  career. 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  how  it 
chanced  that  l*raed  escaped  the  early 
spoiling  which  usually  awaits  early  ex¬ 
cellence.  How  came  it  that  he  was  not 
accounted  a  prodigy  by  his  immediate 
relatives  and  friends?  His  biographer 
accounts  for  the  escape  from  this  melan¬ 
choly  doom.  In  his  father  Praed  pos¬ 
sessed  a  sensible  and  sagacious  monitor. 
The  elder  Praed,  we  are  told,  “  never 
spared  the  pruning-knife,  preferring  that 
the  literary  exercises  of  a  boy  should 
be  stiff  and  formal  rather  than  loose  or 
careless.  He  required  plain  sense  plainly 
spoken,  and  would  tolerate  no  extrava¬ 
gances.”  Horace’s  fiither  was  not  more 
judicious  in  the  moral  training  of  his 
promising  son  than  Avas  Praed’s  in  thus 
exercising  his  “  pruning-knife.”  The 
son’s  facility  in  composition  was  precisely 
of  the  kind  to  have  been  spoiled  by  in¬ 
judicious  wonder  and  praise.  To  the 
paternal  curb  we  owe  some  of  the  good 
sense  and  much  of  the  correct  expres¬ 
sion  which  are  remarkable  even  in 
Praed’s  earliest  compositions.  “Paulo 
suffiaminandus  erat  noster  Haterius  ” — 
he  had  in  his  active  fancy  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  mere  rhetorician,  and  in  his 
rich  and  ready  wit  most  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  a  parodist  or  a  modern  writer 
of  burlesques.  The  early  discipline  of 
home  ana  the  classical  discipline  of 
school  probably  saved  him  from  the  pit- 
falls  of  excessive  punning,  and  the  snares 
of  lawless  and  vulgar  travesty — snares 
and  pitfalls  which  seem  to  be  the  special 
infliction  of  the  present  generation  of 
writers  and  readers  alike. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  school  raaga- 
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zine  possesses  any  interest  for  the  public, 
however  w'elcome  it  may  be  to  the 
authors  and  their  friends,  or  to  parents 
and  guardians.  It  is  either  too  local  or 
too  academic  in  its  character  for  the 
general  taste.  It  may  display  some  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  books  and  some  skill  in 
composition,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  It  to  exhibit  any  knowledge  of  life 
beyond  what  books  can  furmsh,  and 
books  alone  are  as  oAen  will-o’-the-wisps 
as  steadfast  beacons  to  young  authors. 
Winchester,  Harrow,  Westminster,  and 
Ilugby  have  each  of  them  at  sundry 
times  attempted  to  enliven  or  instruct 
their  elders ;  but  the  fame  or  failure  of 
the  enterprise  has  rarely  spread  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  school,  or  the  academic 
groves  of  Cara  or  Isis,  which  in  fact  are 
the  school  on  a  larger  scale.  But  it  is 
not  BO  with  the  once  popular  and  still 
readable  tkonian.  Of  that  periodical 
Praed  was,  even  by  the  adtnissioti  of 
men  since  famous  in  their  time,  the  in¬ 
forming  spirit ;  and,  apart  from  literary 
merits,  it  argues  no  common  amount  of 
practical  ability  in  one  still  in  his  teens 
to  have  been  its  able  editor,  as  well  as 
the  most  active  and  effective  of  its  con¬ 
tributors. 

Milton’s  Latin  verses  have  been  aptly 
compared  to  the  weapons  wnth  which 
the  recruits  of  the  Homan  legions  hard¬ 
ened  or  made  supple  their  sinews  for 
the  duties  of  war  and  the  camp.  Praed’s 
poetry  was  in  some  respects  a  similar 
implement.  It  trained  him  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  style  ;  it  disciplined  the  buoy¬ 
ant  animal  spirits  of  youth  ;  it  procured 
him  a  name  at  a  period  when  few  inge¬ 
nious  youths  have  achieved  higher  dis¬ 
tinctions  than  a  Newdegate  prize,  or  at 
most  a  volume  oi juvenilia,  printed,  but 
not  published,  and  dear  alone  to  young 
ladies  who  keep  albums,  or  to  young 
gentlemen  who  keep  a  taste,  or  would 
be  thought  to  do  so.  But  Themis, 
rather  than  the  “  Muses  and  such  like 
branches  of  learning,”  was  his  maturer 
cynosure ;  _and  even  Themis,  and  her 
seals  and  maces,  was  to  him  a  less  po¬ 
tent  name  than  parliamentary  success. 
“The  applause  of  listening  senates  to 
command  ”  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  his 
later  years.  'In  the  pursuit  of  this  ob¬ 
ject,  his  good  sense  was  as  conspicuous 
as  it  is  even  in  his  highest  compositions. 
He  trusted  neither  to  his  ready  wit  nor 


his  brilliant  fancy  ;  these  may  adorn,  but 
they  will  never  insure  parliamentary 
success.  He  knew  that  the  most  trium¬ 
phant  career  at  school  or  the  universities 
weighs  as  little  with  lords  or  commons 
as  shields  of  many  quarterings,  or  skill 
in  elocution,  or  coats  that  cleave  to  the 
form,  or  the  fame  that  attends  the  novel 
of  the  day.  He  knew  that  the  witty 
author  of  the  School  of  Scandal  was 
some  time  before  he  got  the  car  of  the 
house ;  that  no  amount  of  tediousness 
would  make  it  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Joseph 
Hume.  Praed  studied  reports  more  dili¬ 
gently  than  he  had  studied  Virgil,  Soph¬ 
ocles,  or  Newton,  and  blue-books  more 
assiduously  than  either.  Even  while  on 
circuit,  “  he  would  post  up  to  London  to 
attend  a  parliamentary  debate,  hurrying 
back  to  his  legal  engagements  as  soon 
as  it  was  concluded ;  and  when  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
his  senatorial  duties  more  than  divided, 
and  eventually  threatened  to  engross,  his 
time  and  thoughts.” 

On  what  is  termed  his  change  of  poli¬ 
tics — a  change  which  brought  on  him 
some  obloquy  at  the  moment — it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  comment.  lie  broke  no 
promises;  he  was  not  untrue  to  any 
principle  in  leaving  the  Whig  for  the 
Conservative  camp  ;  nor  was  he  singular 
in  his  jealousies  and  fears  of  the  popular 
agitation  of  1 830.  His  success  in  parlia¬ 
ment  was  by  no  means  proportionate  to 
that  which  attended  him  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge.  His  maiden  speech  was  on 
the  important  but  not  very  lively  suoject 
of  the  cotton  duties,  and  to  some  jier- 
haps  at  the  moment  Peregrine  Courtenay 
seemed  to  be  Pegasus  in  harness.  Its 
reception,  however,  was  a  kind  of  tri¬ 
umph,  since  it  proved  that  he  could 
master  what  can  hardly  have  been  a 
topic  to  his  taste,  as  he  had  earlier  mas¬ 
tered  the  difficulties  of  Greek  metres  or 
problem  papers.  Ilis  next  effort  was 
not  so  fortunate.  The  speech  which  he 
delivered  on  the  Reform  Bill  is  described 
by  his  biographer  as  “  temperate,  firm, 
and  argumentative.”  But  it  was  deliv¬ 
ered  under  most  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  barely  obtained  a  hearing. 
He  did  not  catch  the  Speaker’s  eye  till 
after  midnight ;  he  was  then  suffering 
from  a  severe  cold,  and  honorable  mem¬ 
bers  w'ere  more  disposed  to  sulkiness  and 
sleep  than  to  lending  their  ears  as  coun- 
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trymen  or  lovers.  Yet  this  partial  fail- 
are,  though  it  might  discourage  at  the 
moment,  did  not  permanently  dishearten 
Praed.  “  He  continued  from  time  to 
time  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussions  of 
the  House,  and  steadily  rose  in  general 
estimation,  not  merely  as  a  ready  and 
skilful  debater,  but  for  the  higher  quali¬ 
ties  of  political  intelligence  and  sagaci¬ 
ty.”  Elarl  Russell  is  well  known  not  to 
be  prodigal  of  compliments,  even  to 
promising  youngliberals ;  yet  he  desig¬ 
nated  the  Tory  Praed,  after  his  death, 
“  as  a  rising  statesman.” 

We  have  taken,  in  the  foregoing  re¬ 
marks,  the  prosaic  side  of  I'raed’s  char¬ 
acter.  That  he  was  a  brilliant  writer 
was  no  wonder,  for  nature  bad  endowed 
him  with  rare  gifts  of  wit,  fancy,  and 
eloquence,  and  be  had  sedulously  foster¬ 
ed  them.  But  it  was  extraordinary,  and 
is  highly  to  his  credit,  that  he  preferred 
the  steep  and  arduous  path  to  the  broad 
and  pleasant  road,  and  aspired  to  be 
useful  in  bis  generation  rather  than  to 
win  its  ready  applause.  In  commend¬ 
ing  him,  however,  as  a  rising  lawyer  and 
statesman,  we  must  not  forget  that  he 
was  a  wit  and  a  poet.  He  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  time  to  become  w'hat  latterly  he 
aimed  at  being ;  and  accordingly  bis 
name  survives  only  in  his  verses  and  his 
gay  or  grave  essays,  which,  although 
they  must  have  gratified  him  at  the 
moment  by  their  success,  he  had  come 
to  account  among  inferior  objects  of  a 
manly  ambition. 

That  Praed  would  ever  have  taken  his 
lace  amon^  poets  of  the  first  rank,  even 
ad  he  applied  to  verse  the  energy  which 
he  brought  to  political  eloquence,  noth¬ 
ing  that  he  has  written  can  lead  us  to 
suppose.  His  were  not  thoughts  that 
breathe,  or  words  that  bum.  His  sphere 
of  action  was  not  one -to  call  forth  the 
deep  thoughts,  the  fervent  passion,  or 
the  solemn  and  sublime  chords  of  the 
poetic  mind.  He  had  not  learned  by 
suffering  what  he  taught  in  song,  for, 
bating  delicate  health  in  his  earlier  and 
later  days,  his  lines  were  set  in  pleasant 
places,  and  he  rather  complied  with  than 
exerted  his  intellectual  powers  in  all  bis 
literary  productions.  But  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  nii^ht  have  se- 
oured  for  himself  a  high  position  among 
poets  of  the  second  oi^er  ;  and  among  a 
class  BO  numerous  to  become  conspicu- 
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ous  is  no  easy  or  common  feat.  Pope 
laments — justly  or  not  we  do  not  in¬ 
quire — 

“  How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Murray  was  our  boast, 

How  many  Martials  were  in  Pult’ney  lost.” 

Praed  had  in  his  genius  much  that  Ovid 
and  Martial  might  have  applauded  or 
envied,  and  wit,  felicity  of  numbers,  and 
power  of  observation  far  superior  to 
those  of  Young  or  Churchill,  and  but 
little  below  those  of  Pope.  Had  poetry 
been  his  serious  occupation,  he  might 
have  written  ballads  better  than  any  of 
Southey’s,  satire  as  pungent  as  Moore’s, 
and  tales  in  verse  that  would  have 
rivalled  the  famous  story  of  Sir  Balaam, 
and  surpassed  two  thirds  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  verses  of  Crabbe. 

From  volumes  of  which  every  page 
contains  something  to  interest.,  and  gen¬ 
erally  to  amuse,  wo  have  not  thougiit  it 
necessary  to  furnish  extracts,  more  es¬ 
pecially  as  these  poems  are  not  now’  can¬ 
didates  of  the  season  for  public  favor. 
We  have  endeavored  to  describe  the 
author ;  W’e  leave  his  verses  to  recom¬ 
mend  themselves.  The  “  Memoir  ”  pre¬ 
fixed  to  them  contains  the  impressions 
of  Praed’s  contemporaries  ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comments  of  Mr.  Derwent  Cole¬ 
ridge  himself  confirm  and  extend  the 
view  W’e  have  taken  of  one  whose  name 
will  not  be  forgotten,  although  he  could 
not  realize  the  fair  and  various  promises 
of  youth : 

‘‘Since  the  days  of  Canning,  no  Etonian 
had  brought  with  him  to  Cunibridge  so  high 
a  reputation,  and  large  expectations  were 
formetl  with  resjiect  to  his  academical  career. 
It  was,  indeed,  soon  apparent  that  neither  his 
time  nor  his  talents  would  lie  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  or  even  mainly  to  the  pursuit  of  uni¬ 
versity  distinction,  llis  disposition  was  emi¬ 
nently  social,  his  company  gladly  welcomed 
wherever  he  was  pleased  to  b^tow  it,  whether 
by  his  immediate  contemporaries,  or  by  men 
of  higher  standing.  His  scholarship  was  pre¬ 
eminently  of  the  Etonian  cast,  as  it  was  com¬ 
monly  exhibited  at  that  day — elegant,  refined, 
and  tasteful,  characterized  by  an  unconscious, 
and,  as  it  were,  living  sympathy  with  the 
graces  and  proprieties  of  diction 'rather  than 
liy  a  minute  analysis  of  its  laws  or  careful 
collation  of  its  facts.  Yet  it  was  far  from 
superficial,  and  his  mastery  over  the  resources 
of  the  classical  tongues,  as  displayed  in  his 
composition,  was  in  particular  most  remark¬ 
able.  The  following  critical  remarks,  for 
which  the  compiler  of  this  memoir  is  indebt¬ 
ed  to  a  friend,  are  so  much  to  the  point  that 
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they  are  given  in  his  own  words ;  ‘  The  char¬ 
acter  of  Praed’s  Greek  and  Latin  verse  is  pe¬ 
culiar.  It  is  the  exact  translation,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  same  style  and  diction 
which  he  wielded  with  hardly  greater  ease  in 
his  native  language.  The  same  sparkling  an¬ 
tithesis,  the  same  minute  elaboration  of  fancy, 
whether  employed  in  depicting  natural  or 
mental  objects,  and  the  same  ever-present 
undercurrent  of  melancholy  are  found  in 
both.  His  epigrams  are  jMirhaps  the  most 
Bcholarlike  of  his  productions  in  classic 
verse ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  them  all,  what 
cannot  be  said  of  many  such  exercises,  that 
they  were  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.’  ” 


National  Rerlew. 

WORDSWORTH,  TENNY.SON,  AND  BROWN¬ 
ING  ;• 

oa,  rvaa,  oesatc,  axd  oxotesqui  aet  is  xxousii 

POBTRT. 

Tiik  extreme  opposite  to  this  pure 
art  is  what  may  be  called  ornate  art. 
This  species  of  art  aims  also  at  giving  a 
delineation  of  the  typical  idea  in  its  per¬ 
fection  and  its  fulness,  but  it  aims  at  so 
doiug  in  a  manner  most  different.  It 
wishes  to  surround  the  type  with  the 
greatest  number  of  circumstances  which 
It  will  hear.  It  works  not  by  choice  and 
selection,  but  by  accumulation  and  ag¬ 
gregation.  The  idea  is  not,  as  in  the 
pure  style,  presented  with  the  least  cloth¬ 
ing  which  it  will  endure,  but  with  the 
richest  and  most  involved  clothing  that 
it  will  admit. 

We  are  fortunate  in  not  having  to 
hunt  out  of  past  literature  an  illustrative 
specimen  of  the  ornate  style.  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  has  just  given  one  admirable  in  itself, 
and  most  characteristic  of  the  defects 
and  the  merits  of  this  style.  The  story  of 
“  Enoch  Arden”  as  he  has  enhanced  and 
presented  it,  is  a  rich  and  splendid  com- 
osite  of  imagery  and  illustration.  Yet 
ow  simple  that  story  is  in  itself.  A 
sailor  who  sells  fish  breaks  his  leg,  gets 
dismal,  gives  up  selling  fish,  goes  to  sea, 
is  wrecked  on  a  desert  island,  stays  there 
some  years,  on  his  return  finds  his  wife 
married  to  a  miller,  speaks  to  a  landlady 
on  the  subject,  and  dies.  Told  in  the 
pure  and  simple,  the  unadorned  and 
classical  style,  this  story  would  not  have 
taken  three  pages,  but  Mr.  Tennyson 

*  Concluded  from  page  284. 


has  been  able  to  make  it  the  principal — 
the  largest  tale  in  bis  new  volume.  He 
has  done  so  only  by  giving  to  every 
event  and  incident  in  the  volume  an 
accompanying  commentary.  He  tells  a 
great  deal  about  the  torrid  zone  which 
a  rough  sailor  like  Enoch  Arden  certain¬ 
ly  would  not  have  perceived ;  and  he 
gives  to  the  fishing  village,  to  which  all 
the  characters  belong,  a  softness  and  a 
fascination  which  such  villages  scarcely 
possess  in  reality. 

The  description  of  the  tropical  island 
on  which  the  sailor  is  thrown  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  model  of  adorned  art : 

“  The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the 
lawns 

And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways  to 
Heaven, 

The  slender  coco’s  drooping  crown  of  plumed 
The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird. 

The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coiled  around  the  stately  stems,  and  ran 
Even  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world. 
All  these  he  saw ;  but  what  he  fain  had  seen 
He  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human  face. 

Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice,  but  heard 
The  myriad  shriek  of  wheiding  ocean-fowl. 
The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef, 
Thu  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that 
branched 

And  blossomed  in  the  zenith,  or  the  sweep 
Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave. 

As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day  long 
Sat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 

A  ship-wrecked  sailor,  waiting  for  a  sail : 

No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 
The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 
Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices ; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east ; 

The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west ; 

Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves 
in  heaven. 

The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise — but  no  sail.” 

A  much  less  happy  instance  is  the 
description  of  Enoch’s  life  before  he 
sailed  *. 

‘‘  While  Enoch  was  abroad  on  wrathful  seas. 
Or  often  journeying  landward ;  for  in  truth 
Enoch’s  white  horse,  and  Enoch’s  ocean 
/  spoil 

In  ocean-smelling  osier,  and  his  face. 
Rough-reddened  with  a  thousand  winter 
*  gslcs. 

Not  only  to  the  market-cross  was  known. 
But  in  the  leafy  lanes  behind  the  down. 

Far  as  the  portal-warding  lion-whelp, 

Anu  peacock  yew-tree  of  the  lonely  Hall, 
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W’boM  PricUy  fare  wm  Enoch's  miniiiter- 

inf.” 

8o  much  has  not  ofVen  been  made  of 
telling  fith. 

The  ettenoe  of  ornate  art  it  in  this 
manner  to  aooamulate  round  the  typical 
object  everything  which  can  be  said 
about  it,  every  aaeociated  thought  that 
can  be  connected  with  it  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  eteence  of  the  delineation. 

The  timt  defect  which  Btriket  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  ornate  art — the  first  which  ar- 
reata  the  mere  reader  of  it — is  what  is 
called  a  want  of  simplicity.  Nothing 
it  deacribcd  at  it  is,  everything  has 
about  it  an  atmosphere  of  something  else. 
Tlie  combined  and  associated  thoughts, 
though  they  set  off  and  heighten  par¬ 
ticular  ideas  and  aspects  of  tne  central 
and  typical  conception,  yet  complicate 
it :  a  simple  thing  —  “a  daisy  by  the 
river’s  bnm  ”  —  is  never  left  by  itself, 
something  else  is  put  with  it ;  something 
not  more  connected  with  it  than  **  lion- 
whelp  ”  and  the  “  peacock  yew  -  tree  ” 
are  with  the  “  fresh  fish  for  sale  ”  that 
Enoch  carries  past  them.  Even  in  the 
highest  cases  ornate  art  leaves  upon  a 
cultured  and  delicate  taste  the  conviction 
that  it  is  not  the  highest  art,  that  it  is 
somehow  excessive  and  over-rich,  that 
it  is  not  chaste  in  itself  or  chasUming  to 
the  mind  that  secs  it — that  it  is  in  an 
unexplained  manner  unsatisfactory,  a 
thing  in  which  w'e  feel  there  is  some 
hidden  want  I  ” 

That  want  is  a  want  of  “  definition.” 
We  must  all  know  landscapes,  river 
landscapes  especially,  which  are  in  the 
highest  sense  beautiful,  which  when  we 
first  see  them  give  us  a  delicate  pleas¬ 
ure;  which  in  some — and  these  the  best 
cases — give  even  a  gentle  sense  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  such  things  should  be  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  yet  when  we  come  to  live  in 
them,  to  spend  even  a  few  hours  in  them, 
we  seem  stifled  and  oppressed.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  people  to  whom 
the  sea- shore  is  a  companion,  an  exhila¬ 
ration  ;  and  not  so  much  for  the  brawl 
of  the  shore  as  for  the  limited  vastness, 
the  finite  infinite  of  the  ocean  as  they 
see  it.  Such  people  often  come  home 
braced  and  nerved,  and  if  they  spoke 
out  the  truth,  would  have  only  to  say, 
“We  have  seen  the  horixon  line;”  if 
they  were  let  alone  indeed,  they  would 
gaxe  on  it  hour  after  hour,  so  great  to 
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them  is  the  fascination,  so  full  the  sus¬ 
taining  calm,  which  they  gain  from  that 
union  of  form  and  greatness.  To  a 
very  inferior  extent,  but  still  perhaps 
to  an  extent  which  most  people  under¬ 
stand  better,  a  common  arch  will  have 
the  same  effect.  A  bridge  completes  a 
river  landscape  ;  if  of  the  old  and  many- 
arched  sort  It  regulates  by  a  long  series 
of  defined  forms  the  vague  outline  of  wood 
and  river  which  before  had  nothing  to 
measure  it ;  if  of  the  new  scientific 
sort  it  introduces  still  more  strictly  a 
geometrical  element  ;  it  stiffens  the 
scenery  which  was  before  too  soft,  too 
delicate,  too  vegetable.  Just  such 
is  the  effect  of  pure  style  in  literary 
art.  It  calms  by  conciseness ;  while  the 
ornate  style  leaves  on  the  mind  a  mist 
of  beauty,  an  excess  of  fascination,  a 
complication  of  charm,  the  pure  style 
leaves  behind  it  the  simple,  defined, 
measured  idea,  as  it  is,  and  by  itself. 
That  which  is  chaste  chastens  ;  there  is 
a  poised  energy — a  state  half  thrill  and 
haV  tranquillity — which  pure  art  gives, 
which  no  other  can  give ;  a  pleasure 
justified  as  w’ell  as  mlt ;  an  ennobled 
satisfaction  at  what  ought  to  satisfy  us, 
and  must  ennoble  us. 

Ornate  art  is  to  pure  art  what  a  paint¬ 
ed  statue  is  to  an  unpainted.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  a  touch  of  color 
does  bring  out  certain  parts,  does  convey 
certain  expressions,  does  heighten  cer¬ 
tain  features,  but  it  leaves  on  the  work 
as  a  whole,  a  want,  as  we  say,  “  of  some¬ 
thing  ;”  a  want  of  that  inseparable 
chasteness  which  clings  to  simple  sculp¬ 
ture,  an  impairing  predominance  of  al¬ 
luring  details  which  irapaira  our  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  our  own  satisfaction ;  which 
makes  us  doubt  whether  a  higher  being 
than  ourselves  will  be  satisfied  even 
though  we  are  so.  In  the  very  same 
manner,  though  the  rouge  of  ornate  lit¬ 
erature  excites  our  eye,  it  also  impairs 
our  confidence. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  justly  observed  that 
this  self- justifying,  self-prowm^  purity 
of  style,  is  commoner  in  ancient  litera¬ 
ture  than  in  modern  literature,  and  also 
that  Shakspeare  is  not  a  great  or  an  tin- 
mixed  example  of  it.  No  one  can  say 
that  he  is.  Ilis  works  are  full  of  under¬ 
growth,  are  full  of  complexity,  are  not 
models  of  style ;  except  by  a  miracle 
nothing  in  the  Elizabethan  could  be  a 
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model  of  style*;  the  restraining  taste  of 
that  age  was  feebler  and  more  mistaken 
than  that  of  any  other  equally  great 
age.  Shakspeare’s  mind  so  teemed 
with  creation  that  be  required  the  most 
just,  most  forcible,  moat  constant  re¬ 
straint  from  without.  He  most  needed 
to  be  guided  of  poets,  and  be  was  the 
least  and  worst  guided.  As  a  whole  no 
one  can  call  his  works  finished  models 
of  the  pure  style,  or  of  any  style.  But  he 
has  many  passages  of  the  most  pure 
style,  passages  which  could  be  easily 
cited  if  space  served.  And  we  must 
remember  that  the  task  which  Shaks- 
peare  undertook  was  the  most  difficult 
which  any  poet  has  ever  attempted,  and 
that  it  is  a  task  in  which  after  a  million 
efforts  every  other  poet  has  failed.  The 
Elizabethan  drama — as  Shakspeare  has 
immortalized  it  —  undertakes  to  delin¬ 
eate  in  five  acts,  under  stage  restric¬ 
tions,  and  in  mere  dialogue,  a  whole  list 
of  dramatis  ptraonce^  a  set  of  characters 
enough  for  a  modern  novel,  and  with  the 
distinctness  of  a  modern  novel.  Shaks- 
{K'are  is  not  content  to  give  two  or  three 
great  characters  in  solitude  and  in  digni¬ 
ty,  like  the  classical  dramatists ;  he  wishes 
to  give  a  whole  party  of  characters  in 
the  play  of  life,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  each.  He  would  “  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,”  not  to  catch  a 
monarch  in  a  tragic  posture,  but  a  whole 
group  of  characters  engaged  in  many 
actions,  intent  on  many  purposes,  think¬ 
ing  many  thoughts.  There  is  life  enough, 
there  is  action  enough,  in  simple  plays 
of  Shakspeare  to  set  up  an  ancient 
dramatist  for  a  long  career.  And  Shaks¬ 
peare  succeeded.  His  characters,  taken 
en  masse,  and  as  a  whole,  are  as  well 
known  as  any  novelist’s  characters ;  cul¬ 
tivated  men  know  all  about  them,  as 
young  ladies  know  all  about  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope’s  novels.  But  no  other  dramatist 
has  succeeded  in  such  an  aim.  No  one 
else’s  characters  are  staple  people  in 
English  literature,  hereditary  people 
whom  every  one  knows  all  about  in  every 
generation.  The  contemporary  drama¬ 
tists,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jon- 
Bon,  Marlowe,  etc.,  had  many  merits, 
some  of  them  were  great  men.  But  a 
critic  must  say  of  them  the  worst  thing 
he  has  to  say ;  “  they  were  men  who 
failed  in  their  characteristic  aim ;  ”  they 
attempted  to  describe  numerous  sets  of 
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complicated  characters,  and  they  failed. 
No  one  of  such  characters,  or  hardly 
one,  lives  in  common  memory ;  the 
J'uustus  of  Marlowe,  a  really  great 
idea,  is  not  remembered.  They  under¬ 
took  to  write  what  they  could  not  write, 
five  acts  full  of  real  characters,  and  in 
consequence,  the  fine  individual  things 
they  conceived  are  forgotten  by  the 
mixed  multitude,  and  known  only  to  a 
few  of  the  few.  Of  the  Spanish  theatre 
we  cannot  speak ;  but  there  are  no  such 
characters  in  any  French  tragedy  :  the 
whole  aim  of  that  tragedy  forbade  it. 
Goethe  has  added  to  literature  a  few 
great  characters  ;  he  may  be  said  almost 
to  have  added  to  literature  the  idea  of 
“  intellectual  creation  ”  —  the  idea  of 
describing  great  characters  through  the 
intellect ;  but  he  has  not  added  to  the 
common  stock  what  Shakspeare  added, 
a  new  multitude  of  men  and  women ; 
and  these  nut  in  simple  attitudes,  but 
amid  the  most  complex  parts  of  life, 
with  all  their  various  natures  roused, 
mixed,  and  strained.  The  severest  art 
must  have  allowed  many  details,  much 
overflowing  circumstance  to  a  poet  who 
undertook  to  describe  what  almost  defies 
description.  l*ure  art  would  have  com- 
manded  him  to  use  details  lavishly,  for 
only  by  a  multiplicity  of  such  could  the 
required  effect  have  been  at  all  produced. 
Shakspeare  could  accomplish  it,  for  his 
mind  was  a  spring,  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  human  nature,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  being  compelled  by  the 
task  of  his  time  to  let  the  fulness  of  bis 
nature  overflow,  he  sometimes  let  it 
overflow  too  much,  and  covered  with 
erroneous  conceits  and  superfluous  im¬ 
ages  characters  and  conceptions  which 
would  have  been  far  more  justly,  far 
more  effectually,  delineated  with  con¬ 
ciseness  and  simplicity.  But  there  is  an 
infinity  of  pure  art  in  Shakspeare,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  great  deal  else  also. 

It  will  be  said,  if  ornate  art  be,  as  you 
say,  an  inferior  species  of  art,  why  should 
it  ever  be  used  ?  If  pure  art  be  the  best 
sort  of  art,  why  should  it  not  always  be 
used  ? 

The  reason  is  this :  literary  art,  as  we  * 
just  now  explained,  is  concerned  with 
literatesque  characters  in  literatesque  sit¬ 
uations  ;  and  the  best  art  is  concerned 
with  the  most  literatesque  characters  in 
the  most  literatesque  situations.  Such 
27 
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are  the  subjects  of  pure  art ;  it  embodies 
with  the  fewest  touches,  and  under  the 
most  select  and  choice  circumstances, 
the  highest  conceptions  ;  bat  it  does  not 
follow  that  only  the  best  subjects  are  to 
be  treated  by  art,  and  then  only  in  the 
very  best  way.  Human  nature  could 
not  endure  such  a  critical  commandment 
as  that,  and  it  would  be  an  erroneous 
criticism  which  gave  it.  Any  litera- 
tesque  character  may  be  described  in 
literature  under  any  circumstances  which 
exhibit  its  literatesqueness. 

The  essence  of  pure  art  consists  in  its 
describing  what  is  as  it  is,  and  this  is 
very  well  for  what  cAn  bear  it ;  but  there 
are  many  inferior  things  w*hich  will  not 
bear  it,  and  which  nevertheless  ought 
to  be  described  in  books.  A  certain 
kind  of  literature  deals  with  illusions, 
and  this  kind  of  literature  has  given  a 
coloring  to  the  name  romantic.  A  man  i 
of  rare  genius,  and  even  of  poetical 
genius,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  these 
ulusions  the  true  subject  of  poetry — al¬ 
most  the  sole  subject.  “  Without,”  says 
Father  Newman,  of  one  of  his  characters, 
“  being  himself  a  poet,  he  was  in  the 
season  of  poetry,  in  the  sweet  spring¬ 
time,  when  the  year  is  most  beautiful, 
because  it  is  new.  Novelty  was  beauty 
to  a  heart  so  open  and  cheerful  as  his  ; 
not  only  because  it  was  novelty,  and 
had  its  proper  charm  as  such,  but  be¬ 
cause  when  we  first  see  things,  we  see 
them  in  a  gay  confhsion,  whi<^  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  element  of  the  poetical.  As  time 
goes  on,  and  we  number  and  sort  and 
measure  things  —  as  we  gain  views  — 
we  advance  towards  philosophy  and 
truth,  but  we  recede  from  poetry. 

“  When  we  ourselves  were  young,  we 
once  on  a  time  walked  on  a  hot  summer- 
day  from  Oxford  to  Newington — a  dull 
road,  as  any  one  who  has  gone  it 
knows  ;  yet  it  was  new  to  us  ;  and  we 

[irotest  to  you,  reader,  believe  it  or  not, 
angh  or  not,  as  yon  will,  to  us  it  seemed 
on  that  occasion  quite  touchingly  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  and  a  soft  melancholy  came  over  us, 
of  which  the  shadows  fall  even  now, 
when  we  look  back  upon  that  dusty, 
weary  journey.  And  why?  Because 
every  object  which  met  us  was  unknown 
and  full  of  mystery.  A  tree  or  two  in 
the  distance  seem^  the  beginning  of  a 

fjreat  wood,  or  park,  stretching  endless- 
y ;  a  hill  implied  a  vale  beyond,  with 
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that  vale’s  history ;  the*  by-lanes,  with 
their  green  hedges,  wound  on  and  van¬ 
ished,  yet  were  not  lost  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Such  was  our  first  journey  ;  but 
when  we  had  gone  it  several  times,  the 
mind  refused  to  act,  the  scene  ceased  to 
enchant,  stern  reality  alone  remained  ; 
and  we  thought  it  one  of  the  most  tire¬ 
some,  odious  roads  we  ever  had  occasion 
to  traverse.” 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  function  of  the 
poet  is  to  introduce  a  “gay  confusion,” 
a  rich  medley  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
actual  world  —  which  perhaps  could  not 
existinany  world— but  which  w’ould  seem 
pretty  if  it  did  exist.  Every  one  who 
re.ads  “  Enoch  Arden  ”  will  perceive  that 
this  notion  of  all  poetry  is  exactly  appli¬ 
cable  to  this  one  poem.  Whatever  be 
made  of  Enoch’s  “  Ocean  spoil  in  ocean 
swelling  over,”  of  the  “  portal- warding 
lion-whelp,  and  the  peacock  yew-tree,” 
every  one  knows  that  in  himself  Enoch 
could  not  have  been  charming.  People 
who  sell  fish  about  the  country  (and  tnis 
is  what  he  did,  though  Mr.  Tennyson 
won’t  speak  out,  and  wraps  it  up)  never 
are  beautiful.  As  Enoch  was  and  must 
be  coarse,  in  itself  the  poem  must  de¬ 
pend  for  its  charms  on  a  “  gay  confu¬ 
sion” — on  a  splendid  accumulation  of 
impossible  accessories. 

Mr.  Tennyson  knows  this  better  than 
many  of  us  —  he  knows  the  country 
world ;  he  has  proved  it  that  no  one 
living  knows  it  ^tter  ;  he  has  painted 
with  pure  art — with  art  which  describes 
what  is  a  race  perhaps  more  refined, 
more  delicate,  more  conscientious,  than 
the  sailor — the  “  Northern  Farmer,”  and 
we  all  know  w’hat  a  splendid,  what  a 
living  thing,  he  has  made  of  it.  He  could, 
if  he  only  would,  have  given  us  the 
ideal  sailor  in  like  manner — the  ideal  of 
the  natural  sailor  we  mean — the  charac¬ 
teristic  present  man  as  he  lives  and  is. 
But  this  he  has  not  chosen.  He  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  describe  an  exceptional 
sailor,  at  an  exceptionally  refined  port, 
performing  a  graceful  act,  an  act  of  re¬ 
linquishment.  And  with  this  task  be¬ 
fore  him,  his  profound  taste  taught  him 
that  ornate  art  was  a  necessary  medium 
— was  the  sole  effectual  instrument — for 
his  purpose.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
if  possible  to  abstract  the  mind  from 
reality,  to  induce  it  not  to  conceive  or 
think  of  sailors  as  they  are  while  they 
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are  reading  of  his  sailors,  but  to  think 
of  what  a  person  who  did  not  know 
might  fancy  sailors  to  be.  A  casual 
traveller  on  the  seashore,  with  the  sensi¬ 
tive  mood  and  the  romantic  imagination 
Mr.  Newman  hasdescribed,  might  fancy, 
would  fancy,  a  seafaring  village  to  be 
like  that.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  made  it  his  aim  to  call  off  the  stress 
of  fancy  from  real  life,  to  occupy  it 
otherwise,  to  bury  it  with  pretty  acces¬ 
sories  ;  to  engage  it  on  the  “  peacock 
yew-tree,”  and  the  “  portal- warding  lion- 
whelp.”  Nothing,  too,  can  be  more 
splendid  than  the  description  of  the 
tropics  as  Mr.  Tennvson  delineates  them, 
but  a  sailor  woul<]  not  have  felt  the 
tropics  in  that  manner.  The  beauties 
of  nature  would  not  have  so  much  occu¬ 
pied  him.  He  would  have  known  little 
of  the  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise  and  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  long  convolvuluses.  As  in 
Robinson  Crusoe,  his  own  petty  contri¬ 
vances  and  his  small  ailments  would 
have  been  the  principal  subject  to  him. 
“  For  three  years,”  he  might  have  said, 
“  my  back  was  bad,  and  then  I  put  two 
pegs  into  a  piece  of  drift-wood  and  so 
made  a  chair,  and  after  that  it  pleased  God 
to  send  me  a  chill.”  In  real  life  his  piety 
would  scarcely  have  gone  beyond  that. 

It  will  indeed  be  said,  that  though  the 
sailor  had  no  words  for,  and  even  no  ex¬ 
plicit  consciousness  of  the  splendid  de¬ 
tails  of  the  torrid  zone,  yet  that  he  had, 
notwithstanding,  a  dim  latent  inexpres¬ 
sible  conception  of  them :  though  he 
could  not  speak  of  them  or  describe 
them,  yet  they  were  much  to  him.  And 
doubtless  such  is  the  case.  Rude  peo¬ 
ple  are  impressed  by  w'hat  is  beautiful 
— deeply  impressed — though  they  could 
not  describe  what  they  see,  or  what 
they  feel.  But  what  is  absurd  in  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  description  —  absurd  when 
we  abstract  it  from  the  gorgeous  ad¬ 
ditions  and  ornaments  with  which  Mr. 
Tennyson  distracts  us — is,  that  his  hero 
feels  nothing  else  but  these  great  splen-  ! 
dors.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  physical 
ailments,  the  rough  devices,  the  low 
superstitions,  which  really  would  have 
been  the  first  things,  the  favorite  and 
principal  occupations  of  his  mind.  Just 
BO  when  he  gets  home  he  may  have  had 
such  fine  sentiments,  though  it  is  odd, 
and  he  may  have  spoken  oi  them  to  his 
landlady,  though  that  is  odder  still  — 


but  it  is  incredible  that  his  whole  mind 
should  be  made  up  of  fine  sentiment. 
Besides  those  sweet  feelings,  if  he  had 
them,  there  must  have  been  many  more 
obvious,  more  prosaic,  and  some  perhaps 
more  healthy.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  shown 
a  profound  judgment  in  distracting  us 
as  he  does.  He  has  given  us  a  classic 
delineation  of  the  “  Northern  Farmer  ” 
with  no  ornament  at  all — as  bare  a  thing 
as  can  be — because  he  then  wanted  to 
describe  a  true  type  of  real  men  :  he  has 
given  us  a  sailor  crowded  all  over  with 
ornament  and  illustration,  because  he 
then  wanted  to  describe  an  unreal  type 
of  fancied  men — not  sailors  as  they  are, 
but  sailors  as  they  might  be  wished. 

Another  prominent  element  in  “  Enoch 
Arden  ”  is  yet  more  suitable  to,  yet  more 
requires  the  aid  of,  ornate  art.  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson  undertook  to  deal  with  half  belief. 
The  presentiments  which  Annie  feels  are 
exactly  of  that  sort  which  everybody 
has  felt,  and  which  every  one  has  half 
believed — which  hardly  any  one  has  more 
than  half  believed.  Almost  every  one,  it 
has  been  said,  would  be  angry  if  any  one 
else  reported  that  he  believed  in  ghosts ; 
yet  hardly  any  one,  when  thinking  by 
himself,  wholly  disbelieves  them.  Just 
so  such  presentiments  as  Mr.  Tennyson 
depicts,  impress  the  inner  mind  so  much 
that  the  outer  mind — the  rational  under¬ 
standing — hardly  likes  to  consider  them 
nicely  or  to  discuss  them  skeptically. 
For  these  dubious  themes  an  ornate  or 
complex  style  is  needful.  Classical  art 
speaks  out  what  it  has  to  say  plainly  and 
simply.  Pure  style  cannot  hesitate ;  it 
describes  in  concisest  outline  what  is,  as 
it  is.  If  a  poet  really  believes  in  present¬ 
iments  he  can  speak  out  in  pure  style. 
One  who  could  have  been  a  poet — one 
of  the  few  in  any  age  of  whom  one  can 
say  certainly  that  they  could  have  been, 
and  have  not  been — has  spoken  thus : 

“  When  Ilesven  sends  sorrow, 
Warnin^^  go  first, 

Lest  it  should  burst 
With  stunning  might 
On  souls  too  bright 
To  fear  the  morrow. 

“  Can  science  bear  us 
To  the  hid  springs 
Of  human  things  ? 

Why  may  not  dream, 

Or  thought's  day  gleam. 

Startle,  yet  cheer  us  f 
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“  Are  such  thoughts  fetters. 

While  faith  diso\«’ns 
Dread  of  earth’s  tones. 

Recks  but  Heaven’s  call, 

And  on  the  wall. 

Reads  but  Heaven’s  letters  ?  ” 

But  if  a  poet  is  not  sure  whether  pre¬ 
sentiments  are  true  or  not  true ;  ii  ho 
wishes  to  leave  his  readers  in  doubt ;  if 
he  wishes  an  atmosphere  of  indistinct 
illusion  and  of  moving  shadow,  he  must 
use  the  romantic  style,  the  style  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  adjunct,  the  style  “  which 
shirks,  not  meets  ”  your  intellect,  the 
style  which  as  yon  are  scrutinizing  dis¬ 
appears. 

Nor  is  this  all,  or  even  the  principal 
lesson,  which  “  Enoch  Arden  ”  may  sug¬ 
gest  to  us,  of  the  use  of  ornate  art.  That 
art  is  the  appropriate  art  for  an  uupleat- 
ing  type.  Many  of  the  characters  of  real 
life,  if  brought  distinctly,  prominently, 
and  plainly  before  the  mind,  as  they 
really  are,  if  shown  in  their  inner  nature, 
their  actual  essence,  are  doubtless  very 
unpleasant.  They  would  be  horrid  to 
meet  and  horrid  to  think  of.  We  fear 
it  must  be  owned  that  “  Enoch  Arden  ” 
is  this  kind  of  person.  A  dirty  sailor 
who  did  not  go  hom'e  to  his  wife  is  not 
an  agreeable  being :  a  varnish  must  be 
pot  on  him  to  make  him  shine.  It  is  true 
that  he  acts  rightly;  that  he  is  very  good. 
But  such  is  human  nature  that  it  finds  a 
little  tameness  in  mere  morality.  Mere 
virtue  belongs  to  a  charity  school  girl, 
and  has  a  taint  of  the  catechism.  All  of 
us  feel  this,  though  most  of  us  are  too 
timid,  too  scrupulous,  too  anxious  about 
the  virtue  of  others,  to  speak  out.  We 
are  ashamed  of  our  nature  in  this  respect, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  our  nature.  And 
if  we  look  deeper  into  the  matter  there 
are  many  reasons  why  we  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  it.  The  soul  of  man,  and  as 
we  necessarily  believe  of  beings  greater 
than  man,  has  many  parts  besides  its 
moral  part.  It  has  an  intellectual  part, 
an  artistic  part,  even  a  religious  part,  in 
which  mere  morals  have  no  share.  In 
Shakspeare  or  Goethe,  even  in  Newton 
or  Archimedes,  there  is  much  which  will 
not  be  cut  down  to  the  shape  of  the  com¬ 
mandments.  They  have  tlioughts,  feel¬ 
ings,  hopes  —  immortal  thoughts  and 
hopes  —  which  have  influenced  the  life 
of  men,  and  the  souls  of  men,  ever  since 
their  age,  but  which  the  “  whole  duty  of 
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man,”  the  ethical  compendium,  doeb  not 
recognize.  Nothing  is  more  unpleasant 
than  a  virtuous  person  with  a  mean 
mind.  A  highly  developed  moral  nature 
joined  to  an  undeveloped  intellectual 
nature,  an  undeveloped  artistic  nature, 
and  a  very  limited  religious  nature,  is  of 
necessity  repulsive,  ft  represents  a  bit 
of  human  nature — a  good  bit,  of  course 
— but  a  bit  only,  in  disproportionate,  un¬ 
natural,  and  revolting  prominence ;  and, 
therefore,  unless  an  artist  use  delicate 
care,  M’e  are  oflTended.  The  dismal  act 
of  a  squalid  man  needed  many  condi¬ 
ments  to  make  it  pleasant,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Tennyson  was  right  to  mix  them 
subtly  and  to  use  them  freely. 

A  mere  act  of  self-denial  can  indeed 
scarcely  be  pleasant  upon  paper.  An 
heroic  struggle  with  an  external  adver¬ 
sary,  even  though  it  end  in  a  defeat,  may 
easily  be  made  attractive.  Human  na¬ 
ture  likes  to  see  itself  look  grand,  and  it 
looks  grand  when  it  is  making  a  brave 
struggle  with  foreign  foes.  But  it  does 
not  look  grand  when  it  is  divided  against 
itself.  An  excellent  person  striving  with 
temptation  is  a  very  admirable  being  in 
reality, ‘but  he  is  not  a  pleasant  being  in 
description.  We  hope  he  will  win  and 
overcome  his  temptation,  but  we  feel  that 
he  would  be  a  more  interesting  being,  a 
higher  being,  if  he  had  not  felt  that 
temptation  so  much.  The  poet  must 
make  the  struggle  great  in  order  to  make 
the  self-denial  virtuous,  and  if  the  strug¬ 
gle  be  too  great,  we  are  apt  to  feel  some 
mixture  of  contempt.  The  internal  met¬ 
aphysics  of  a  divided  nature  are  but  an 
inferior  subject  for  art,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  made  attractive,  much  else  must 
be  combined  with  them.  If  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Hamlet  had  depended  on  the 
ethical  qualities  of  Hamlet,  it  would  not 
have  been  the  masterpiece  of  our  litera¬ 
ture.  He  acts  virtuously  of  course,  and 
kills  the  people  he  ought  to  kill,  but 
Shakspeare  knew  that  such  goodness 
would  not  much  interest  the  pit.  He 
made  him  a  handsome  prince,  and  a  puz¬ 
zling  meditative  character ;  these  secular 
qualities  relieve  his  moral  excellence,  and 
so  he  becomes  “  nice.”  In  proportion  as 
an  artist  has  to  deal  with  ty|>es  essen¬ 
tially  imperfect,  he  most  disguise  their  im- 
permetions ;  he  must  accumulate  around 
them  ks  many  first-rate  accessories  as  may 
make  his  readers  forget  that  they  are 
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them^lves  second-rate.  The  sudden  miU 
lionairea  of  the  present  day  hope  to  dis¬ 
guise  their  soci.'il  defects  by  buying  old 
places,  and  hiding  among  aristocratic 
furniture  ;  just  so  a  great  artist  who  has 
to  deal  with  characters  artistically  im¬ 
perfect  will  use  an  ornate  style,  will  fit 
them  into  a  scene  where  there  is  much 
else  to  look  at. 

For  these  reasons  ornate  art  is  within 
the  limits  as  legitimate  as  pure  art.  It 
does  what  pure  art  could  not  do.  The 
very  excellence  of  pure  art  confines  its 
employment.  Precisely  because  it  gives 
the  best  things  by  themselves  and  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  are  it  fails  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  describe  inferior  things  among 
other  things,  with  a  list  of  enhancements 
and  a  crowd  of  accompaniments  that  in 
reality  do  not  belong  to  it.  Illusion,  half 
belief,  unpleasant  types,  imperfect  types, 
are  as  much  the  proper  sphere  of  ornate 
art  as  an  inferior  landscape  is  the  proper 
sphere  for  the  true  efficacy  of  moonlight. 
A  really  great  landscape  needs  sunlight 
and  bears  sunlight ;  but  moonlight  is  an 
equalizer  of  beauties ;  it  gives  a  romantic 
unreality  to  what  will  not  stand  the  bare 
truth.  And  just  so  does  romantic  art. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  kind  of  art 
which  differs  from  these  on  the  point  in 
which  they  most  resemble  one  another. 
Ornate  art  and  pure  art  have  this  in  com¬ 
mon,  that  they  paint  the  types  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  as  good  perfection  as  they  can. 
Ornate  art,  indeed,  uses  undue  disguises 
and  unreal  enhancements ;  it  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  best  types ;  on  the 
contrary  it  is  its  office  to  make  the  best 
of  imperfect  types  and  lame  approxima¬ 
tions  ;  but  ornate  art,  as  much  as  pure 
art,  catches  its  subject  in  the  best  light 
it  can,  takes  the  most  developed  aspect 
of  it  which  it  can  find,  and  throws  upon 
it  the  most  congruous  colors  it  can  use. 
But  grotesque  art  does  just  the  contrary. 
It  takes  the  type,  so  to  say,  in  diffictil- 
tiea.  It  gives  a  representation  of  it  in  its 
minimum  development,  amid  the  circum¬ 
stances  least  favorable  to  it,  just  while  it 
is  struggling  with  obstacles,  just  where 
it  is  encumbered  with  incongruities.  It 
deals,  to  use  the  language  of  science,  not 
with  normal  types  but  with  abnormal 
specimens ;  to  use  the  language  of  old 
philosophy, not  with  what  nature  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  be,  but  with  what  by  some  lapse 
she  has  hap|>ened  to  become. 


Tliis  art  works  by  contrast  It  enables 
you  to  see,  it  makes  you  see,  the  perfect 
type  by  painting  the  opposite  deviation. 
It  shows  you  what  ought  to  be  by  what 
ought  not  to  be,  when  complete  it  reminds 
you  of  the  perfect  imago,  by  showing  you 
the  distorted  and  imperfect  image.  Of 
this  art  Ave  possess  in  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  one  prolific  master.  Mr.  Browning 
is  an  artist  working  by  incongruity.  Pos¬ 
sibly  hardlv  one  of  his  most  considerable 
efforts  can  be  found  which  is  not  great  be- 
caiise  of  its  odd  mixture.  He  puts  together 
things  which  no  one  else  would  have  put 
together,  and  produces  on  our  minds  a 
result  which  no  one  else  would  have  pro¬ 
duced,  or  tried  to  produce.  His  admir¬ 
ers  may  not  like  all  we  may  have  to  say 
of  him.  But  in  our  w’ay  we  too  are 
among  his  admirers.  No  one  ever  read 
him  without  seeing  not  only  his  great 
ability  but  his  great  mind.  He  not  only 
possesses  superficial  U8.able  talents,  but 
the  strong  something,  the  inner  secret 
something  which  uses  them  and  controls 
them ;  he  is  great,  not  in  mere  accom¬ 
plishments,  but  in  himself.  He  has  ap- 
lied  a  hard  strong  intellect  to  real  life  ; 
e  has  applied  the  same  intellect  to  the 
roblems  of  his  age.  He  has  striven  to 
now  what  ia  :  he  has  endeavored  not  to 
be  cheated  by  counterfeits,  to  be  infatu¬ 
ated  with  illusions.  His  heart  is  in  what 
he  says.  He  has  battered  his  brain 
against  his  creed  till  he  believes  it.  He 
has  accomplishments  too,  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  because  they  are  mixed.  He  is  at 
once  a  student  of  mysticism,  and  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  world.  He  brings  to  the  club 
sofa  distinct  visions  of  old  creeds,  intense 
images  of  strange  thoughts:  he  takes  to 
the  bookish  student  tidings  of  wild  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  little  traces  of  t\xQ  demi-monde. 
He  puts  down  what  is  good  for  the 
naughty  and  what  is  naughty  for  the 
good.  Over  women  his  easier  writings 
exercise  that  imperious  power  which  b^ 
longs  to  the  writings  of  a  great  m.an  of 
the  world  ui)on  such  matters.  He  knows 
women,  and  therefore  they  wish  to  know 
him.  If  we  blame  many  of  Browning’s 
efforts,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  art,  and  not 
from  a  wish  to  hurt  or  degrade  him. 

If  we  wanted  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  grotesque  art  by  an  exaggerated  in¬ 
stance  w’e  should  have  selected  a  poem 
which  the  chance  of  late  publication 
brings  us  in  this  new  volume.  Mr. 
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Browning  has  undertaken  to  describe 
what  may  be  called  mind  in  difficulties — 
mind  set  to  make  out  the  universe  un¬ 
der  the  worst  and  hardest  circumstances. 
He  takes  “  Caliban,”  not  perhaps  exact¬ 
ly  Shakspeare’s  Caliban,  but  an  analo¬ 
gous  and  worse  creature ;  a  strong  think¬ 
ing  power,  but  a  nasty  creature  —  a 
gross  animal,  uncontrolled  and  unelevat¬ 
ed  by  any  feeling  of  religion  or  duty. 
The  delineation  of  him  will  show  that 
Mr.  Browning  does  not  wish  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  his  readers  by  a 
choice  of  nice  subjects : 

“PWill  sprawl,  now  that  the  heat  of  day  is 
l^st, 

Flat  on  his  belly  in  the  pit’s  much  mire, 
With  elbows  wide,  fists  clenched  to  prop 
his  chin ; 

And,  while  he  kicks  Ixith  feet  in  the  cool 
slush, 

And  feels  about  his  spine  small  eft-things 
course. 

Run  in  and  out  each  arm,  and  make  him 
laugh ; 

And  while  above  his  head  a  pompion-plant. 
Coating  the  cavc-top  as  a  brow  its  eye. 
Creeps  down  to  touch  and  tickle  hair  and 
beard. 

And  now  a  flower  drops  with  a  bee  inside. 
And  now  a  fruit  to  snap  at,  catch,  and 
crunch 

This  pleasant  creature  proceeds  to 
give  his  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  and  it  is  ns  follows.  Caliban 
speaks  in  the  third  person,  and  is  of 
ojunion  that  the  maker  of  the  Universe 
took  to  making  it  on  account  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  discomfort : 

“  Setebos,  Si-tclios,  and  Sctelxis  I 
’Thinkctli,  He  dwellcth  i’  the  cold  o’  the 
moon. 

“’Thinketh  he  made  it,  with  the  sun  to 
match. 

But  not  the  stars ;  the  stars  came  otherwise ; 
Only  made  clouds,  winds,  meteors,  such 
as  that : 

Also  this  isle,  what  lives  and  grows  thereon. 
And  snaky  sea  which  rounds  and  ends  the 
same. 

*  “  ’Thinketh,  it  came  of  lieing  ill  at  ease ; 

He  hated  that  he  cannot  change  his  cold. 
Nor  cure  its  ache.  ’Hath  spi^  an  icy  fish 
That  longed  to  ’scape  the  rock  -  stream 
where  she  lived. 

And  thaw  herself  within  the  lukewarm 
brine 

O’  the  lazy  sea  her  stream  thrusts  far  amid, 
A  crystal  spike  'twixt  two  warm  walls  of 
wave ; 
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Only  she  ever  sickened,  found  repulse 
At  the  other  kind  of  water,  not  her  life, 
(Green-dense  and  dim-delicious,  bred  o’ 
the  sun,) 

Flounced  back  from  bliss  she  was  not  born 
to  breathe. 

And  in  her  old  bounds  buried  her  despair. 
Hating  and  loving  warmth  alike  :  so  he. 

“  ’Thinketh,  He  made  thereat  the  sun,  this 
isle, 

Trees  and  the  fowls  here,  l>cast  and  creep¬ 
ing  thing. 

Yon  otter,  sleek-wet,  black,  lithe  as  a  leech  ; 
Yon  auk,  one  fire-eye,  in  a  ball  of  foam. 
That  floats  and  fee^;  a  certain  laulger 
brown 

He  hath  watched  hunt  with  that  slant 
white-wedge  eye 

By  moonlight ;  and  the  pie  with  the  long 
tongue 

That  pricks  deep  into  oak  warts  for  a  worm. 
And  says  a  plain  word  when  she  finds  her 
prize. 

But  will  not  eat  the  ants ;  the  ants  them¬ 
selves 

That  build  a  wall  of  seeds  and  settled  stalks 
About  their  hole — he  made  all  these  and 
more. 

Made  all  we  see,  and  us,  in  spite  :  how 
else  ?  ” 

It  may  seem  perhaps  to  most  readers 
that  these  lines  are  very  diflicult,  and 
that  they  are  unpleasant.  And  so  they 
are.  We  quote  them  to  illustrate,  not 
the  success  of  grotesque  art,  but  the 
nature  of  grotesque  art.  It  shows  the 
end  at  which  this  species  of  art  aims, 
and  if  it  fails  it  is  from  over-boldness  in 
the  choice  of  a  subject  by  the  artist,  or 
from  the  defects  of  its  execution.  A 
thinking  faculty  more  in  difficulties — a 
great  type — an  inquisitive,  searching  in¬ 
tellect  under  more  disagreeable  condi¬ 
tions,  with  worse  helps,  more  likely  to 
find  falsehood,  less  likely  to  find  truth, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Nor  is  the 
mere  description  of  the  thought  at  all 
bad  :  on  the  contrary,  if  we  closely  ex¬ 
amine  it,  it  is  very  clever.  Hardly  any 
one  could  have  amassed  so  many  ideas 
at  once  nasty  and  suitable.  But  scarcely 
any  readers — any  casual  readers — who 
are  not  of  the  sect  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
admirers  will  be  able  to  examine  it 
enough  to  appreciate  it.  From  a  de¬ 
fect,  partly  of  subject,  and  partly  of 
style,  many  of  Mr.  ^  Browning’s  works 
make  a  demand  upon  the  reader’s  zeal 
and  sense  of  duty  to  which  the  nature 
of  most  readers  is  unequal.  They  have 
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on  the  turf  the  convenient  expression, 

“  staying  power some  horses  can  hold 
on  and  others  cannot.  But  hardly  any 
reader  not  of  special  and  peculiar  nature 
can  hold  on  through  such  composition. 
There  is  not  enough  of  “  staying  power  ” 
in  human  nature.  One  of  his  greatest 
admirers  once  owned  to  us  that  he  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  began  a  new  poem  without 
looking  on  in  advance,  and  foreseeing 
with  caution  what  length  of  intellectual 
adventure  he  was  about, to  commence. 
Whoever  will  work  hard  at  such  poems 
will  find  much  mind  in  them :  they  are 
a  sort  of  quarry  of  ideas,  but  whoever 
goes  there  will  find  these  ideas  in  such 
a  jagged,  ugly,  useless  shape  that  he  can 
hardly  bear  them. 

We  are  not  judging  Mr.  Browning 
simply  from  a  hasty  recent  production. 
All  poets  are  liable  to  misconceptions, 
and  if  such  a  piece  as  “Caliban  upon 
Setebos  ”  were  an  isolated  error,  a  ve¬ 
nial  and  particular  exception,  we  should 
have  given  it  no  prominence.  We  have 
put  it  forward  because  it  just  eluci¬ 
dates  both  our  subject  and  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Mr.  Browning.  But  many 
other  of  his  best  known  pieces  do  so 
almost  equally ;  what  several  of  his 
devotees. think  his  best  piece  is  quite 
enough  illustrative  for  anything  we 
want.  It  appears  that  on  Holy  Cross 
day  at  Rome  the  Jews  were  obliged  to 
listen  to  a  Christian  sermon  in  the  hope 
of  their  conversion,  though  this  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Browning,  w’hat  they 
really  said  when  they  came  away  : 

“  Fee,  faw,  fum !  bubble  and  squeak  ! 
Blesscdest  Thursday’s  the  fat  of  the  week. 
Rumble  and  tumble,  sleek  and  rough, 
Stinking  and  savory,  smug  and  gruff. 

Take  the  church-road,  for  the  bell’s  due 
chime 

Gives  us  the  summons — ’tis  sermon-time. 

“  Boh,  here’s  Barnabas !  Job,  that’s  you  ? 

Up  stumps  Solomon — bustling  too? 

Shame,  man !  greedy  beyond  your  years 
To  handsel  the  bishop’s  shaving-shears  ? 
Fair  play ’s  a  jewel  I  leave  friends  in  the 
lurch  f 

Stand  on  a  line  ere  you  start  for  the  church. 

“  Higglcdy,  piggledy,  packed  we  lie, 

Rats  in  a  hamper,  swine  in  a  stye. 

Wasps  in  a  bottle,  frogs  in  a  sieve. 

Worms  in  a  carca-ss,  fleas  in  a  sieve. 

Hist  I  square  shoulders,  settle  your  thumbs 
And  buzz  for  the  bishop — here  he  comes.” 


And  after  similar  nice  remarks  for  a 
church,  the  edified  congregation  con¬ 
cludes  : 

“But  now,  while  the  scapegoats  leave  our 
flock. 

And  the  rest  sit  silent  and  count  the  clock. 
Since  forced  to  muse  the  appointed  time 
On  these  precious  facts  and  truths  sublime— 
Let  us  fitly  (hnploy  it,  under  our  breath. 

In  saying  Ben  Ezra’s  Song  of  Death. 

“  For  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  the  night  he  died. 
Called  sons  and  son’s  sons  to  his  side. 

And  spoke,  ‘  This  world  has  been  harsh 
and  strange ; 

Something  is  wrong :  there  needeth  a 
change. 

But  what,  or  where  ?  at  the  last,  or  first  ? 
In  one  point  only  we  sinned,  at  worst 

“  ‘  The  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  Jacob  yet. 
And  again  in  his  border  see  Israel  set 
When  Judah  Ijeholds  Jerusalem, 

The  stranger-seed  shall  be  joined.to  them : 
To  Jacob’s  House  shall  the  Gentiles  cleave. 
So  the  Prophet  saith  and  his  sons  believe. 

“  ‘  Ay,  the  children  of  the  chosen  race 
Shall  carry  and  bring  them  to  their  place : 
In  the  land  of  the  Lord  shall  lead  the  same. 
Bondsmen  and  handmaids.  Who  shall 
1  blame. 

When  the  slaves  enslave,  the  oppressed 
ones  o’er 

The  oppressor  triumph  for  evermore  ? 

“  ‘  God  spoke,  and  gave  us  the  word  to  keep : 
Bade  never  fold  the  hands  nor  sleep 
’Mid  a  faithless  world — at  watch  and  ward. 
Till  Christ  at  the  end  relieve  our  guard. 

By  his  servant  Moses  the  watch  was  set : 
Though  near  upon  cock-crow, we  keep  it  yet. 

“  ‘  Thou  I  if  thou  wast  he,  who  at  mid-watch 
came. 

By  the  starlight,  naming  a  dubiou^Name! 
And  if,  too  heavy  with  sleep — too  rash 
With  fear — 0  Thou,  if  that  martyr-gash 
Fell  on  thee  coming  to  take  thine  own. 
And  we  gave  the  Cross,  when  we  owed  the 
Throne — 

“  ‘  Thou  art  the  Judge.  We  are  bruised  thus. 
But,  the  judgment  over,  join  sides  with  us ! 
Thine  too  is  the  cause !  and  not  more  thine 
Than  ours,  is  the  work  of  these  dogs  and 
swine. 

Whose  life  laughs  through  and  spits  at 
their  creed. 

Who  maintain  thee  in  word,  and  defy  thee 
in  deed! 

‘“We  withstood  Christ  then?  be  mindful 
how 

At  least  we  withstand  Barabbas  now  I 
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Was  our  outrage  sore  ?  But  the  worst  we 
spare<l. 

To  have  called  these — Christians,  liad  we 
dared  I 

Let  defiMce  to  them  pay  mistrust  of  thee, 
And  Rome  make  amends  fur  Calvary  I 

“  ‘  By  the  torture,  prolonged  from  age  to  age. 
By  the  infamy,  Israel’s  heriUige, 

By  the  Ghetto’s  plague,  by ’the  garb’s  dis¬ 
grace. 

By  the  badge  of  shame,  by  the  felon’s  place. 
By  the  branding-tool,  the  bloo<ly  whip. 
And  the  summons  to  Christian  fellowship — 
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‘  We  boast  our  proof  that  at  least  the  Jew 
Would  wrest  Christ’s  name  from  the  Devil’s 
crew. 

Thy  face  took  never  so  deep  a  shade 
Bet  we  fought  them  in  it,  God  our  aid ! 

A  trophy  to  Ijear,  as  we  march,  thy  band 
South,  East,  and  on  to  the  Pleasant 
Land  1  ’ ” 


It  is  -very  natural  that  a  poet  whose 
wishes  incline,  or  whose  genius  con¬ 
ducts  him  to  a  grotesque  art,  should  bo 
attracted  towards  mediaeval  subjects. 
There  is  no  age  whose  legends  are  so 
full  of  grotesque  subjects,  and  no  age 
where  real  life  was  so  fit  to  suggest 
them.  Then,  more  than  at  any  other 
time,  good  principles  have  been  under 
great  hardships.  The  vestiges  of  an¬ 
cient  civilization,  the  germs  of  modern 
civilization,  the  little  remains  of  what 
had  been,  the  small  beginnings  of  what 
is,  were  buried  under  a  cumbrous  mass 
of  barbarism  and  cruelty.  Good  ele¬ 
ments  hidden  in  horrid  accompaniments 
are  the  special  theme  of  grotesque  art, 
and  these  mediaeval  life  and  legends  af¬ 
ford  more  copiously  than  could  have 
been  fivnished  before  Cliristianity  gave 
its  new  elements  of  good,  or  since  mod¬ 
em  civilization  has  removed*  some  few 
at  least  of  the  old  elements  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  A  buried  life  like  the  spiritual 
mediaeval  was  Mr.  Browning’s  natural 
element,  and  he  was  right  to  be  attract¬ 
ed  by  it.  His  mistake  has  been,  that  he 
has  not  made  it  pleasant ;  that  he  has 
forced  his  art  to  topics  on  w'hich  no  one 
could  charm,  or  on  which  he,  at  any 
rate,  could  not ;  that  on  these  occasions 
and  in  these  poems  he  had  failed  in  fasci¬ 
nating  men  and  women  of  sane  taste. 

We  say  “  sane  ”  because  there  is  a  most 
formidable  and  estimable  insane  taste. 
The  will  has  great  though  indirect  power 
over  the  taste,  just  as  it  has  over  the  be- 
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lief.  There  are  some  horrid  beliefs  from 
which  human  nature  revolts,  from  which 
at  first  it  shrinks,  to  which,  at  first,  no 
effort  can  force  it.  But  if  we  fix  the 
mind  upon  them  they  have  a  power  over 
us  just  oecause  of  their  natural  offensive¬ 
ness.  They  are  like  the  sight  of  human 
blood :  experienced  soldiers  tell  us  that 
at  first  men  are  sickened  by  the  smell  and 
newness  of  bloo<l  almost  to  death  and 
fainting,  but  that  as  soon  as  they  harden 
their  hearts  and  stiffen  their  minds,  as 
soon  as  they  viU  bear  it,  then  comes  an 
appetite  for  slaughter,  a  tendency  to  gloat 
on  carmige,  to  love  blood,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  with  a  deep  eager  love.  It 
is  a  principle  that  if  we  put  down  a 
healthy  instinctive  aversion,  nature  aven- 
i  ges  herself  by  creating  an  unhealthy  in¬ 
sane  attraction.  For  this  reason  the 
most  earnest  truth-seeking  men  fail  into 
the  worst  delusions;  they  will  not  let 
their  mind  alone;  they  force  it  towards 
some  ugly  thing,  which  a  crotchet  of  ar¬ 
gument,  a  conceit  of  intellect  recom¬ 
mends,  and  nature  punishes  their  disre¬ 
gard  of  her  warning  by  subjection  to  the 
holy  one,  by  belief  in  it.  Just  so  the 
most  industrious  critics  get  the  most  ad¬ 
miration.  They  think  it  unjust  to  rest 
in  their  instinctive  natural  horror:  they 
overcome  it,  and  angry  nature  gives 
them  over  to  ugly  jxKjms  and  marries 
them  to  detestable  stanzas. 

Mr.  Browning  possibly,  and  some  of 
the  w’orst  of  Mr.  Browning’s  admirers 
certainly,  will  say  that  these  grotesque 
objects  exist  in  real  life,  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  be,  at  least  may  be,  de¬ 
scribed  in  art.  But  though  pleasure  is  not 
the  end  of  poetry,  pleasing  is  a  condition 
of  poetry.  An  exceptional  monstrosity 
of  horrid  ugliness  cannot  be  made  pleas¬ 
ing,  except  it  be  made  to  suggest — to 
recall — the  perfection,  the  beauty,  from 
which  it  is  a  deviation.  Perhaps  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases  no  art  is  equal  to  this  ;  but 
then  such  self-imposed  problems  should 
not  be  worked  by  the  artist ;  these  out- 
of-the-way  and  detestable  subjects  should 
be  let  alone  by  him.  It  is  rather  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Mr.  Browning  to  neglect  this 
rule.  He  is  the  most  of  a  realist,  and  the 
least  of  an  idealist,  of  any  poet  we  know. 
He  evidently  sympathizes  with  some  part 
at  least  of  Bishop  Blougram’s  i^ology. 
Anyhow  this  world  exists.  “There  is 
good  wine — there  are  pretty  women — 
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there  are  comfortable  benefices — there  is 
money,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  spend  it. 
Accept  the  creed  of  your  age  and  you 
get  these,  reject  that  creed  and  you  lose 
them.  And  for  what  do  you  lose  them  ? 
For  a  fancy  creed  of  your  own,  which  no 
one  else  will  accept,  which  h.ardly  any 
one  will  call  a  ‘  creed,’  which  most  peo¬ 
ple  will  consider  a  sort  of  unbelief.” 
Again,  Mr.  Browning  evidently  loves 
what  we  may  call  the  realism,  the  gro¬ 
tesque  realism,  of  orthodox  Christianity. 
Many  parts  of  it  in  which  great  divines 
have  felt  keen  difficulties  are  quite  pleas¬ 
ant  to  him.  He  must  see  liis  religion,  he 
must  have  an  “object-lesson”  in  believ¬ 
ing.  He  must  have  a  creed  that  will 
take,  which  wins  and  holds  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  world,  which  stout  men  will  heed, 
which  nice  women  will  adore.  The  spare 
moments  of  solitary  religion — the  “  obdu¬ 
rate  questionings,”  the  high  “  instincts,” 
the  “  first  affections,”  the  “  shadowy  rec¬ 
ollections,” 

“  W’'hich,  do  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day — 

Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing ;  ” 

the  great  but  vague  faith — the  unuttera¬ 
ble  tenets — seem  to  him  worthless,  vis¬ 
ionary  ;  they  are  not  enough  immersed 
in  matter;  they  move  about  “in  worlds 
not  realized.”  wish  he  could  be  tried 
like  the  prophet  once;  he  would  have 
found  God  in  the  earthquake  and  the 
storm ;  he  could  have  deciphered  from 
them  a  bracing  and  a  rough  religion :  he 
would  have  known  that  crude  men  and 
ignorant  women  felt  them  too,  and  he 
would  accordingly  have  trusted  them  ; 
but  he  would  have  distrusted  and  disre¬ 
garded  the  “  still  small  voice ;  ”  he  would 
have  said  it  was  “  fancy  ” — a  thing  you 
thought  you  heard  to-day,  but  were  not 
sure  you  had  heard  to  morrow:  he  would 
call  it  a  nice  illusion,  an  immaterial  pret- 
tiness;  he  would  ask  triumphantly  “  IIow 
are  you  to  get  the  mass  of  men  to  heed 
this  little  thing  ?  ”  he  would  have  per¬ 
severed  and  insisted  “  J/y  tei/e  does  not 
hear  it.” 

But  although  a  suspicion  of  beauty, 
and  a  taste  for  ugly  reality,  have  led 
Mr.  Browning  to  exaggerate  the  func¬ 
tions  and  to  caricature  the  nature  of 
grotes<jue  art,  we  own  or  rather  we  main¬ 
tain  that  he  has  given  many  excellent 
s])ecimens  of  that  art  within  its  proper 


boundaries  and  limits.  Take  an  example, 
his  picture  of  what  we  may  call  the  bour¬ 
geois  nature  in  difficulties  y  in  the  utmost 
difficulty,  in  contact  with  magic  and  the 
supernatural.  He  has  made  of  it  some¬ 
thing  homely,  comic,  true ;  reminding  us 
of  what  bourgeois  nature  really  is.  By 
showing  us  the  type  under  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions,  he  reminds  us  of  the  type  under 
its  best  and  most  satisfactory  conditions : 

“  Ilamelin  Town’s  in  Brunswick, 

By  famous  Hanover  city  ; 

The  river  Weser,  deep  and  wide, 

Washes  its  walls  on  the  southern  aide ; 

A  jjleasanter  sjwt  you  never  spied  ; 

.  But,  when  l>egins  my  ditty, 

Almost  five  hundred  years  ago, 

To  see  the  townsfolk  suffer  so 
From  vermin,  was  a  pity. 

“  Rats ! 

They  fought  the  dogs,  and  killed  the  cats, 
And  bit  the  hahies  in  the  cradles, 

And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats. 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cook’s  own 
tables ; 

Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats, 

Made  nests  inside  men’s  Sunday  hats. 

And  even  spoiled  the  women’s  chats. 

By  drowning  their  speaking 
With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
!  In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats. 

“  At  last  the  people  in  a  body 

To  the  towp-hall  came  flocking. 

‘  ’Tis  clear,’  cried  they,  ‘  our  mayor’s  a 
notldy ; 

And  as  for  corporation— shocking 
To  think  we  buy  gowms  lined  with  ermine 
For  dolts  that  can’t  or  won’t  determine 
What’s  best  to  rid  us  of  our  vermin  1 
You  hojie,  liecauHC  you’re  old  and  obese, 

To  find  in  the  furry  civic  robe  ease  f 
Rouse  up,  Sirs !  Give  your  brains  a  racking 
To  find  the  remedy  we’re  lacking. 

Or,  sure  as  fate,  we’ll  send  you  packing !  * 

At  this  the  mayor  and  corporation 
Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation.” 

A  person  of  muBic.il  abilities  proposes 
to  extricate  the  civic  dignitaries  from  the 
difficulty,  and  they  promise  him  a  thou¬ 
sand  guilders  if  he  does. 

“  Into  the  street  the  Piper  stept, 

Smiling  first  a  little  smile, 

As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 
In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while ; 

Then,  like  a  musical  adept. 

To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled. 

And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eye  twinkled 
Like  a  candle-flame  when  salt  is  sprinkled  ’ 
And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered 
You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered ; 
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And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling ; 
And  the  grumbhng  grew  to  a  mighty 
rumbling : 

And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tum¬ 
bling. 

Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats, brawny  rats, 
Brown  rats,  black  rat^^  gray  rats,  tawny  rats, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 
Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins. 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers. 
Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 

Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives — 
Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives. 

From  street  to  street  he  piped  advancing. 
And  step  for  step  he  followed  dancing, 
Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser 
Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished  I 
— Save  one  who,  stout  as  Julius  Ctesar, 
Swam  across  and  lived  to  carry 
(As  he,  the  manuscript  he  cherished) 

To  Rat-land  home  his  commentary : 

Which  was,  ‘  At  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the 
pipe, 

I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe. 

And  putting  apples,  wondrous  ripe. 

Into  a  cider-press’s  gripe : 

And  a  moving  away  of  pickle-tub  boanls. 
And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conserve-cupboartls. 
And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train-oil  fiasks. 
And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter-casks ; 
And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 
(Sweeter  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 
Is  breathed)  called  out.  Oh  rats,  rejoice ! 
The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysalteiy ! 
So,  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your 
nuncheon. 

Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon  ! 

And  just  as  a  bulkv  sugar-puncheon. 

All  ready  staved,  like  a  great  sun  shone 
Glorious  scarce  an  ipch  before  me. 

Just  as  methought  it  said.  Come,  bore  me ! 
— I  found  the  Weser  rolling  o’er  me.’ 

You  should  have  heard  the  Ilamelin  people 
Ringing  the  bells  till  they  rocked  the  steeple. 
*  Go,’  cried  the  mayor,  ‘  and  get  long  poles. 
Poke  out  the  nests  and  block  up  the  holes  I 
Consult  with  carpenters  and  builders. 

And  leave  in  our  town  not  even  a  trace 
Of  rats !  ’ — when  suddenly,  up  the  face 
Of  the  Piper  perked  in  the  market-place. 
With  a,  ‘  First,  if  you  please,  my  thousand 
guilders !  ’ 

“  A  thousand  guilders  1  Tlie  mayor  looked 
blue ; 

So  did  the  corporation  too. 

For  council  dinners  made  rare  havoc 
With  claret,  moselle,  vin-de-grave,  hock ; 
And  half  the  money  would  replenish 
Their  cellar’s  biggest  butt  with  Khenish. 
To  nay  this  sum  to  a  wandering  fellow 
With  a  gipsy  coat  of  re<l  and  yellow  I 
‘Beside,’  ouoth  the  mayor  with  a  knowing 
wink, 

'  Our  business  was  done  at  the  river’s  brink ; 
We  saw  with  our  oyee  the  vermin  sink, 
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And  what’s  dead  can’t  come  to  life,  I  think. 
So,  finend,  we’re  not  the  folks  to  shrink 
From  the  duty  of  giving  you  something  for 
drink. 

And  a  matter  of  money  to  put  in  your  poke  ; 
But  as  fur  the  guilders,  what  we  spoke 
Of  them,  as  you  very  well  know,  was  in 
joke. 

Beside,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty. 

A  thousand  guilders  I  Come,  take  fifty  !  ’ 

“  The  piper’s  face  fell,  and  ho  cried, 

‘  No  trifling !  I  can't  wait,  iK'side ! 

I've  promised  to  visit  by  dinner  time 
Bag(iat,  and  accept  the  priim* 

Of  the  head-cook's  pottage,  all  he’s  rich  in, 
For  having  left,  in  the  caliph’s  kitchen. 

Of  a  nest  of  scorpions  no  survivor — 

With  him  I  proved  no  bargain-driver. 

With  you,  don’t  think  I’ll  liate  a  stiver  1 
And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion 
May  find  me  pipe  to  another  fashion.’ 

“‘How?’  cried  the  mayor,  ‘d’ye  think  I’ll 
brook 

Being  worse  treated  than  a  cook  t 

InsulU'd  by  a  la/y  ribald 

With  idle  pijie  and  vesture  piebald  ? 

Y’ou  threaten  us,  fellow  ?  I)o  your  worst. 
Blow  your  pi|)e  there  till  you  burst  I  ’ 

“  Once  more  he  stept  into  the  street ; 

And  to  his  lips  again 

Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth  straight  cane  ; 

And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (siicli  sweet 
Soft  notes  as  yet  musician’s  cunning 
Never  gave  the  enraptured  air) 

There  was  a  rastling,  that  seemed  like  a 
bustling 

Of  merry  crowds  justling  at  pitching  and 
hustling. 

Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes 
clattering. 

Little  hands  clapping  and  little  tongues 
chattering. 

And,  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard  when  barley 
is  scattering. 

Out  came  the  children  running. 

All  the  little  trays  and  girls. 

With  rosy  clu'eks  and  flaxen  curls. 

And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls. 
Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 
The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and 
laughter 

And  I  must  not  omit  to  say 

That  in  Transylvania  therii’s  a  trilie 

Of  alien  people  that  ascrilra 

The  outlandish  ways  and  dross 

On  which  their  neighbors  lay  such  stress. 

To  their  fathers  and  mothers  having  risen 

Out  of  some  subterraneous  prison 

Into  which  they  were  trepanneil 

liong  time  ago  in  a  mighty  band 

Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land, 

But  how  or  why,  they  don’t  understand.’’ 
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Something  more  we  had  to  say  of  Mr. 
Hrowning,  but  we  must  stop.  It  is  sin¬ 
gularly  characteristic  of  this  age  that 
the  poems  which  rise  to  the  surface 
should  be  examples  of  ornate  art,  and 
grotesque  art,  not  of  pure  art.  We  live 
iu  the  realm  of  the  Juilf  educated.  The 
number  of  readers  grows  daily,  but  the 
quality  of  readers  does  not  improve  raj)- 
idly.  The  middle  class  is  scattered, 
headless  ;  it  is  well-meaning  but  aimless ; 
wishing  to  be  wise,  but  ignorant  how  to 
be  wise.  The  aristocracy  of  England 
never  was  a  literary  aristocracy,  never 
even  in  the  days  oi  its  full  power,  of 
its  unquestioned  predominance,  did  it 
guide — did  it  even  seriously  try  to  guide 
— the  taste  of  England.  Wit  hout  guid¬ 
ance,  young  men  and  tired  men  are 
thrown  amongst  a  mass  of  books  ;  they 
have  to  choose  which  they  like  ;  many  of 
them  would  much  like  to  improve  tlieir 
culture,  to  chasten  their  taste,  if  they 
knew  how.  But  left  to  themselves  they 
take,  not  pure  art,  but  showy  art;  not 
that  which  permanently  relieves  the  eye 
and  makes  it  happy  whenever  it  looks, 
and  as  long  as  it  looks,  but  glaring  art 
which  catches  and  arrests  the  eye  for  a 
moment,  but  which  in  the  end  fatigues 
it.  But  before  the  wholesome  remedy 
of  nature — the  fatigue — arrives,  tl>e  hasty 
reader  has  passed  on  to  some  new  excite¬ 
ment,  which  in  its  turn  stimulates  for  an 
instant,  and  then  is  passed  by  for  ever. 
These  conditions  are  not  favorable  to 
the  due  appreciation  of  pure  art — of  that 
art  which  must  be  known  before  it  is 
admired — which  must  have  fastened  ir¬ 
revocably  on  the  brain  before  you  ap¬ 
preciate  it — which  you  must  love  ere  it 
will  seem  worthy  of  your  love.  Women 
too,  whose  voice  in  literature  counts  as 
well  as  that  of  men — and  in  a  light  liter¬ 
ature  counts  for  more  than  that  of  men — 
W'omen,  such  as  we  know  them,  such  as 
they  are  likely  to  be,  ever  prefer  a  deli¬ 
cate  unreality  to  a  true  or  firm  art.  A 
dressy  literature,  an  exaggerated  litera¬ 
ture,  seem  to  be  fated  to  us.  These  are 
our  curses,  as  other  times  had  theirs. 

“  And  yet 

Think  not  the  living  times  forget. 

Ages  of  heroes  fought  snd  fell, 

That  Homer  in  the  end  miglit  tell; 

O’er  grovdiing  generations  past 

Upstood  the  Uotliic  fane  at  last; 

And  cuuntleM  hearts  in  countless  years 


Hud  wasted  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 
Kude  laughter  and  unmeaning  tears. 

Ere  England  Shakspeare  saw,  or  Rome 
The  pure  perfection  of  her  dome. 

Others  I  (loubt  not,  if  not  we. 

The  issue  of  our  toils  shall  see  ; 

And  (they  forgotten  and  unknown) 

Young  children  gather  as  their  own 
The  harvest  that  the  dead  had  sown.” 

W.  B. 


The  Comhill  Magazine. 

THE  RISE  OF  ROMAN  IMPERIALISM. 

Thbuk  are  some  coincidences  of  his¬ 
tory  that  entertain  better  than  a  novel, 
and  moralize  more  persuasively  than  a 
sermon.  The  foot-prints  of  the  Deity,  in 
human  action,  seem  there  more  visible 
than  in  the  more  isolated  results  we  owe 
to  his  government  of  the  universe.  The 
Master-Hand  which  coerces,  to  a  few 
given  limits,  the  extravagance  of  human 
action,  show’s  in  more  palpable  evidence ; 
the  thing  we  call  human  greatness  re¬ 
solves  itself  more  into  the  theatrical  pre¬ 
tensions  in  which  it  so  oilen  consists ;  and 
wo  are  tempted,  as  we  marvel  over  the 
humiliating  study,  to  think  that  the  lofti¬ 
est  of  our  fellows,  with  the  best  of  their 
works,  form  but  so  many  instruments  of 
a  nursery  game  in  the  bands  of  a  superior 
intelligence. 

What,  for  example,  is  the  career  of 
Louis  Napoleon  but  a  providential  pla¬ 
giarism  on  that  of  Octavius  Cwsar  ?  The 
most  cursory  recollection  of  our  Merivale 
will  bring  up  the  coincidences,  that  both 
emperors  rose  to  eminence  from  private 
stations,  under  the  shadows  oi  great 
names,  not  their  own  ;  that,  though  both 
were  essentially  civilians,  both  reached 
the  successions  of  military  uncles  and 
the  chiellainhoods  of  great  military  na¬ 
tions,  by  much  the  same  arts  and  agen¬ 
cies,  after  long  intrigues  and  by  very 
similar  tenures  of  })ower,  at  kindred 
epochs  as  to  faith  and  morals,  over  kin¬ 
dred  nations  os  to  legal  and  social  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  amid  similar  sources  of 
strength  and  weakness.  As  wo  detect 
so  extraordinary  a  reproduction  of  char¬ 
acter  and  events  in  lives  severed  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  as  to  time,  and  thousands 
of  miles  as  to  place,  with  a  whole  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  between  the  two,  how 
are  our  conceptions  of  the  w’orld’s  gov¬ 
ernment  altered,  and  how  mean  seem  the 
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parts  plaved  by  the  most  siiooessful  of 
the  world’s  actors,  compared  with  that 
mysterious  law  of  event — the  immediate 
guard  of  Providence — which  seems  to 
force  great  national  movements  into  a 
few  given  grooves,  and  reduces  all  human 
flesh  into  the  almost  passive  instrument 
of  ends,  shaped  as  little  as  possible  like 
those  which  had  been  so  painfully  rough- 
hewed  by  itself. 

The  young  Augustus,  when  taking  the 
first  step  in  bis  extraordinary  career,  was 
brought  in  contact  with  a  commonwealth 
already  entered  into  the  rapids  of  a  new 
revolution,  as  enigmatic  then  as  it  be¬ 
came  legible  in  characters  of  blood  later. 
An  aristocratic  conspiracy  had  just  laid 
low  “  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world,” 
and  for  an  instant  his  friends  “bent down, 
while  bloody  treason  flourished  over 
them.”  But  if  that  “  godlike  stroke,”  as 
it  has  been  called,  avenged  the  traditional 
majesty  of  Uoman  right,  it  by  no  means 
restored  it.  In  the  utter  darkness  that 
came  over  the  future,  consternation  took 
possession  of  every  party  and  every  leader 
of  party.  Antony  disguised  himself  as 
a  slave,  and  fled  when  no  man  pursued 
him.  Brutus  and  his  friends  fortified 
themselves  in  the  Capitol ;  and  the  sena¬ 
tors  and  burgesses,  even  when  not  imme¬ 
diately  concerned,  did  not  dare  to  appear 
in  public,  to  question  each  other  on  the 
next  act  in  the  drama.  Like  the  mangled 
body  itself,  smuggled  home  by  servants, 
in  the  night,  supported  on  a  broken  lit¬ 
ter,  the  State  lay  helpless  and  exanimate, 
shrouded  in  darkness,  and  under  impro¬ 
vised  carriage,  at  the  hands  of  slaves, 
scared,  more  than  pleased,  at  the  death 
of  a  master. 

The  first  surprise  over,  the  mutual  con¬ 
cessions,  which  a  present  or  a  proximate 
anarchy  tends  to  extort,  allowed  the 
machinery  of  constitutional  rule  to  get 
again  into  play,  but  the  main  power  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  surviving  con¬ 
sul,  the  debauched  lieutenant  of  the  die* 
tator,  it  was  soon  made  apparent  that 
Antony  meant  to  reserve  the  vacant  suc- 
oesaioii  for  himself.  Scarcely,  on  the  one 
hand,  had  he  directed  the  brands  which 
had  consumed  Ctesar’s  body  to  the  houses 
of  the  assassins,  before  he  seized  Amatius, 
a  relative  of  the  Caesars  and  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  their  policy,  and  strangled  him, 
with  his  principal  followers,  as  traitors 
to  the  State.  As  the  sickly  youth  of 
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eighteen  heard,  in  his  school  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  of  this  betrayal  of 
the  Ciesarian  policy  by  his  uncle’s  best 
friend,  and  acquired  the  certainty  that 
the  statesman  who  wielded  the  executive 
power  of  the  republic  by  that  uncle’s  own 
appointment  was  using  it  against  his 
nephew,  ho  might  well  recall  the  great 
man’s  touching  apostrophe  to  Brutus, 
and  forecast,  with  an  anxious  heart,  the 
journey  ho  now  decided  on  making  to 
the  capital.  His  friends  expounded  to 
him  the  uncertainties  of  popular  favor, 
and  the  tragic  contingencies  of  factious 
times,  of  wnich  his  own  family  had  just 
furnished  two  memorable  instances:  they 
dilated  on  the  reckless  ambition  of  An¬ 
tony,  on  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  the 
influence  of  the  republican  part^,  and  he 
was  made  to  feel  that,  in  aspiring  to  so 
gigantic  an  inheritance,  he  was  inviting 
against  his  own  bosom  every  sword,  and 
against  his  own  peace  every  treachery 
winch  had  been  turned  against  his  uncle’s. 

But,  w’ero  these  counsels  as  wise  as 
the^  were  specious,  it  was  fate<l  that  the 
individual  who  was  to  be  distinguished 
for  his  prudence  above  all  other  states¬ 
men  should  pay  them  no  heed  now,  in 
taking  the  most  important  step  in  his 
career.  Influenced  by  principle^  as  the 
new  chief  of  the  great  Marian  party,  in¬ 
fluenced  still  more  by  feeling^  as  the  iieir 
of  Ciesar’s  wrongs,  he  opposed  to  their 
reason  the  impulse  and  ascendancy  of  a 
fixed  determination ;  and  we  are  told 
that  his  mother,  charmed  as  well  as 
amazed  at  a  daring  that  seemed  to  her 
little  less  than  inspired,  allowed  even  her 
timidity  to  give  w.ay,  and  delivered  him 
up  to  the  career  from  which  dated  the 
imperial  house  of  the  Ca'sars,  with  these 
memorable  words :  “  Go,  my  son  ;  may 
the  gods  conduct  thee  whither  thy  high 
destiny  calls  thee :  may  they  grant  that  I 
may  soon  see  thee  victorious  over  thy 
enemies  1  ” 

Could  the  veil  of  the  future  at  that 
hour  have  been  withdrawn,  how  would 
she  have  recoiled  from  the  drama  her 
words  prolonged !  How  little  she  sur¬ 
mised  that  the  time  was  near  when  the 
last  matron  that  was  to  sur\’ive  of  her 
illustrious  progeny,  should  be  anxiously 
like  her  questioning  a  dark  future  on  the 
destiny  oi  its  last  offshoot,  and  that  when 
told  the  terrible  truth  that  her  son,  Nero, 
[  was  to  reign,  but  to  reign  her  murderer, 
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should  pronounce  the  response  which 
epitomizes  the  history  of  the  Cassars : 
“  Let  him  murder,  but  let  him  reign  !  ” 
Yes,  Attia,  as  thy  son  shall  attain  the 
destiny  to  which  thou  yieldest  him,  but 
the  republic  that  gave  him  birth  Ira  no 
more,  so  Nero,  the  last  of  thy  blood,  shall 
ascend  to  empire,  but  Agrippina,  his 
mother,  perish  !  The  parricide  that  in¬ 
augurates  the  rise  of  thy  family  shall  fol¬ 
low  them  into  their  j)alace8,  till  it  sing 
the  requiem  of  their  full  I 

But  though  a  calamity  for  the  youth 
to  be  drawn  into  the  furnace  of  faction, 
he  was  in  circumstances  that  made  it  the 
law  of  his  existence,  and  left  no  substan¬ 
tial  imprudence  in  the  determination. 
His  high  birth  and  higher  adoption  com¬ 
pelled  a  career  of  greatness,  lie  might 
nave  exclaimed  with  one  to  whom  Shaks- 
peare  has  given  many  like  traits  of 
character : 

“  The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right " — 

for  it  was  the  fatality  of  the  man  and  the 
hour,  that  he  could  not  live  for  himself. 
The  Ciesarian  party,  as  if  animated  by 
the  heroic  genius  of  its  founder,  was  nu¬ 
merous,  pow'erful,  and,  above  all  things, 
in  earnest ;  and  from  every  extremity  of 
the  empire  its  myriad  voices  were  hourly 
inviting  the  orphaned  nephew  to  take  the 
place  of  honor  at  their  head.  Even  as  a 
paltry  question  of  personal  security,  there 
was  as  much  hope  in  a  vigorous  campaign 
as  under  the  most  secluded  life  of  privacy. 
The  heir  of  the  tyrant  could  only  know 
safety  in  the  strong  arms  of  the  devoted 

K artisans  w'ho  were  crow'ding  around 
im  their  services.  He  had  inherited, 
with  the  name,  its  eminence  of  glory  or 
catastrophe ;  and  dangerous  as  was  the 
position  of  dictator,  for  him  it  was  still 
more  dangerous  to  be  without  it. 

The  responsibility,  solemn  for  any  man, 
was  terrible  for  one  so  young  ;  and  ably 
as,  for  the  most  part,  he  discharged  it,  we 
most  not  so  far  lend  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
^gerations  of  history,  as  to  believe  that 
he  owed  all  to  his  own  inspirations.  By 
the  appointment  of  his  prescient  uncle, 
he  had  near  him  at  school  the  counsels 
of  an  able  friend  destined  to  aid  him  with 
rare  fidelity  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
bis  future  mrtunes. 

Marcus  Agrippa,  subsequently  cele¬ 
brated  both  as  general  and  minister  was 


like  Horace — another  friend  of  Augustus 
— the  son  of  an  enfranchised  slave  ;  and 
his  uprise  to  the  first  oflSces  in  a  State 
essentially  patrician,  indicates  that  the 
revolution,  in  social  relations,  was  even 
greater  than  that  which  in  the  world  of 
politics,  perhaps,  only  typified  it.  He 
was,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  a 
man  of  business,  possessing  with  force 
of  character  and  natural  courage  that 
ready  tact  and  intuitive  good  sense  which 
seems  more  like  instinct  than  genius,  but 
which,  if  less  brilliant,  is  nearly  always 
more  successful.  His  straightforward 
abilitie^were  exactly  of  that  dass  requir¬ 
ed  to  complete  the  far-reaching  policies 
but  over-subtle  appliances  of  his  young 
companion. 

Brundisium,  the  first  Italian  station  in 
their  progress  to  Rome,  stood  to  Epirus, 
where  Agustus  had  been  sojourning,  as 
Boulo^e  to  the  coast  of  England  ;  but 
instead  of  staking  his  fortunes  on  the 
chance  of  winning  an  enthusiastic  recep¬ 
tion  from  his  uncle’s  legions,  he  cautiously 
landed  with  a  few  attendants  at  a  neigh¬ 
boring  village,  and  sent  thence  some 
agents  to  test  the  feelings  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  soldiery  and  people  at  once 
flocked  to  his  encounter,  and  placed 
themselves  and  city  at  his  disposition. 
The  offer  was  tempting,  but  the  young 
man  moderated  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
zeal,  by  the  assurance  that,  for  the  present, 
the  safety  of  his  person  and  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  required  that  he  should  be 
considered  a  private  person.  He  showed 
no  anxiety  to  precipitate  his  arrival  in 
Rome.*  As  a  boy-statesman  he  had 
time  which  he  could  profitably  lose  in 
letting  his  birthright  take  further  root — 
in  habituating  men  to  the  idea  that  they 
had  among  them  the  heir  of  Caesar — in 
feeling  at  his  leisure  the  pulse  of  Rome — 
in  mastering  the  state  of  its  parties — in 
throwing  out  silently  the  filaments  of  that 
web  which  should  inclose  the  scattered 
partisans  of  his  house  into  an  efficient 
faction — and,  most  important  of  all,  in 
letting  rival  parties  demonstrate  their 
reckless  impracticability  in  forcing  the 
current  of  opinion  to  the  chieftain  whose 
hereditary  title  alone  typified  unity,  or¬ 
der,  conciliation,  and  authority.  A  few 


*  CKsar’s  murder  took  place  on  the  16tb  of 
March;  young  Octaviua  reached  there  on  the 
27th  of  April. 
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days,  therefore,  after  his  arrival  at  Brun- 
disiuin,  we  find  him  residing  with  his 
stepfather,  Philippus,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  country-house  occupied  by 
Cicero.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
there  was  not  some  concert  between  Au¬ 
gustus  and  the  orator  in  this  important 
approximation  ;  and  this  the  more  that 
Balbus,  Ilirtius,  and  Pansa,  Csesarian 
senators,  enjoying  a  position  in  the  State 
only  second  to  that  of  Antony,  found  it 
convenient  about  the  same  time  to  inhabit 
the  same  neighborhood.  Cicero,  by  the 
influence  of  his  literary  and  political  dis¬ 
tinctions,  occupied  much  such  a  Yiosition 
in  Rome  as  Monsieur  Thiers,  in  Paris, 
when  visited  by  Louis  Napoleon  at  the 
end  of  1848.  Though  a  well-known  op- 

S)onent  of  despotism,  his  panegyric  had 
brmed  a  culminating  point  in  the  glory 
of  the  uncle.  He  was  far  from  content, 
too,  with  the  constitutional  leaders,  with 
whom  it  had  been  his  wont  to  sympathize. 
What  part  in  common,  indeed,  could 
there  be  between  the  accomplished  Pla- 
tonician  and  such  impracticable  stoics  as 
Brutus  ?  Between  the  graceful  statesman 
and  such  unscrupulous  barrack- masters 
as  Cassius  ?  Between  the  most  mirthful 
member  of  good  society  and  such  envious  j 
destroyers  of  a  benefactor  as  Casca  ? 
When  conspiring  the  downfall  of  tyranny, 
they  concealed  their  project  from  him,  ] 
and  left  standing  Antony — the  second  i 
pillar  of  the  tyranny — during  whose  life 
there  was  no  safety  for  Cicero’s.  While 
thus  on  lukewarm  terms  with  his  own 
party,  there  was  much  to  unite  him  with 
the  young  pretender.  Augustus  seemed 
fashioned  to  the  approval  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  philosopher  attached  to  young 
talent  by  the  gentle  instincts  of  a  high 
and  protective  genius.  Their  first  meet¬ 
ing  had  taken  place  under  circumstances 
which  almost  gave  to  the  youth  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  a  heavenly  authority,  and  invested 
his  consular  patron  with  an  interest  of 
vanity  in  his  success.  During  a  proces¬ 
sion  with  Julius  Ctesar  and  some  friends 
to  the  Capitoline  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
Cicero  had  been  gravely  relating  that  he 
had  seen  in  his  dreams  a  child  with  a 
celestial  expression  of  countenance  de¬ 
scend  from  the  sky  at  the  end  of  a  golden 
chain,  and  receive,  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  were  then  met  to  worship,  an 
emblem  of  chastening  power  from  the 
hand  of  Jove  himself.  At  this  moment 


the  jronng  Augustus  arrived  to  join  the 
sacrificial  group,  and  few  were  surprised 
to  find — and  least  of  all,  we  surmise,  the 
brother  augurs,  Ca*sar  and  Cicero — that 
his  was  the  angelic  face  that  had  been 
seen  in  the  vision.  The  question  of  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  too — of  moment  with  every 
politician — was  paramount  with  Cicero, 
and  he  probably  felt  that  while  assured 
of  the  protection  which  the  senatorial 
forces  might  afford,  it  was  no  mean  wis¬ 
dom  to  cast  about  a  little  further  to  se¬ 
cure,  through  the  young  idol  of  the  vet¬ 
erans,  a  defence  that  might  be  nearer  the 
true  scene  of  his  d.angers.  It  was  easy 
to  flatter  himself  too,  that,  under  his 
counsels,  Augustus  might  be  content  to 
preside  over  Rome,  as  Pericles  over 
Athens,  and  even  if  the  moment  had  ar¬ 
rived  when  Rome  could  exist  under  the 
chastening  arm  he  has  foreseen  in  his 
vision,  where  could  ho  look  for  a  master 
who,  so  much  his  friend,  would  wield 
power  with  a  more  discriminating  favor 
for  jiersonal  deserts  ? 

As  Augustus  continued  his  progress 
to  Rome,  he  w-as  met  at  every  point  by 
his  uncle’s  friends — the  considerable  men 
of  every  town  and  hamlet — and  above 
all  by  tlie  veterans  to  whom  Cirsar  had 
distributed  lands  at  the  close  of  the  Gal¬ 
lic  and  civil  wars.  Offers  of  money  and 
personal  service  were  everywhere  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  and  his  entry  into  the 
city  itself  nearly  resembled  a  triumph. 

Antony  was  conspicuous  among  the 
intimate  friends  of  his  uncle,  who  avoid¬ 
ed  greeting  him  ;  and  though  Augustus 
treated  the  omission  as  the  right  of  the 
consul’s  ])osition  and  age,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  overlooked  the  true  explanation. 
Political  exjwdicncy  is  a  great  teacher 
of  humility,  and,  as  it  conducted  Louis 
Napoleon  in  1848  to  the  homes  of  Thiers, 
Changarnier,  Berryer,  and  even  of 
Proudhon,  in  the  hope  of  securing  their 
help  to  triumph  over  their  parties,  it 
now  brought  the  smiling  Augustus  to 
the  door  of  the  important  functionary 
who,  both  by  his  authority  as  consul 
and  his  force  as  general,  had  the  power 
of  making  him  sole  master  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  But  the  Roman  magistrate 
was  just  now  not  to  be  cajoled  into  an 
instrument.  He  kept  the  pretender 
waiting  in  his  antechamber,  received 
him  with  haughty  ceremony,  frigidly 
demanded  bis  business,  could  not  sufii- 
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ciently  humiliate  the  youth  who  aspired 
to  be  the  first  figure  in  a  universe,  and 
at  last  sent  him  away  with  what  amount¬ 
ed  to  an  admission  that,  possessing  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  left  by  the 
uncle,  he  held  to  it,  and  not  to  the  neph¬ 
ew,  for  much  the  same  reason — namely, 
to  fill  the  vacant  place  to  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  aspiring. 

The  aim  of  Augustus,  however,  was 
attained  by  the  parade  of  the  visit  and 
the  publicity  of  its  details.  The  warmth 
of  his  manner,  the  vehemence  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  and  gestures  as  he  rejoined  his 
followers  who  awaited  him  without, 
proclaimed  the  virtuous  indignation  of 
an  injured  man,  and  apostrophizing  An¬ 
tony  as  though  still  present,  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  Why,  Antony,  will  you  oppose 
the  honors  we  would  pay  to  the  great 
man  whose  office  and  treasures  you  are 
enjoying?  At  all  events  suffer  me,  his 
adopted  son,  to  give  the  citizens  the 
legacies  he  bequeathed  them,  and  I  will 
abandon  to  you  the  rest,  content  with 
the  heritage  of  his  name  and  the  affection 
of  the  people.” 

Antony  was  not  long  in  understanding 
that  he  was  not  to  halt  midway  in  the 
policy  to  which  he  was  committed,  and 
at  once  followed  the  appropriation  of 
the  young  man’s  money  by  a  decree  that 
threw  the  remaining  property  of  Caesar 
into  a  sort  of  Roman  chancery,  which 
made  its  realization  by  the  young  man 
remote,  if  not  impossible. 

Rut  there  are  some  positions  —  and 
amongst  them  was  that  of  Antony — in 
which  the  most  sagacious  expedients 
have  their  countervailing  mischiefs.  Ry 
a  prescient  statecraft  of  the  dictator, 
which  was  to  disturb  the  world  after  the 
fine  organs  that  had  devised  it  should 
have  shrunk  into  a  few  pinches  of  ashes 
— a  statecraft  imitated  by  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena  —  three  hundred  thousand 
citizens  were  interested  by  small  be¬ 
quests  in  the  validity  and  speedy  admin¬ 
istration  of  his  will.  The  sturdy  and 
impoverished  veterans,  the  starving  bur¬ 
gesses,  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  had 
heard  the  elomient  Antony  stirring  their 
blood  to  sudden  mutiny  by  the  recital 
of  this  very  generosity,  must  have  seen 
with  astonishment,  and  brooked  with 
impatience,  an  apostasy  of  whose  enor¬ 
mous  wrong  they  were  in  their  own  per¬ 
sons  such  competent  witnesses.  Warm 


as  was  their  sympathy  for  their  young 
fellow-sufferer,  in  whom  the  large  poli¬ 
cies  of  their  late  chief  promised  such 
ample  development,  and  bitter  as  was 
their  indignation  against  the  recreant 
Antony — scrupling  at  no  injustice,  even 
to  them,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ambition 
— the  two  sentiments  must  have  been 
wrought  to  intensity  as  the  young  heir 
came  forward,  and  selling  whatever  prop¬ 
erty  he  or  his  family  possessed,  dis¬ 
charged  the  almost  fabulous  bequest. 

Augustus,*  who  commenced  his  career 
by  this  act  of  almost  suicidal  munificence, 
was  naturally  one  of  the  most  parsimo¬ 
nious  of  men ;  and  though  statecraft  con¬ 
trolled  in  him  this  feeling,  as  every  other, 
it  might  at  the  time  have  been  doubted 
whether,  in  forfeiting  at  one  swoop  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  he  was  not 
sacrificing  the  solid  sinews  for  the 
ephemeral  stimuli  of  the  war  which  was 
impending.  Rut  the  truth  appears  to 
Imj  that  about  one  object  he  was  not 
only  earnest,  but  impassioned  in  his  ear¬ 
nestness,  and  as  that  object  was  outside 
the  weakness  of  his  own  organism,  the 
strongest  tendencies  of  his  nature  exer¬ 
cised  no  influence  on  its  pursuit.  Timid, 
insincere,  and  all-calculating,  there  was 
yet  one  ennobling  passion  from  whose 
expression  no  sacrifice  made  him  shrink, 
from  whose  enforcement  no  risk  made 
him  desist.  The  memory  of  his  adopted 
father,  and  the  avenging  of  his  death, 
were  things  paramount  in  his  nature ; 
and  it  was  this  almost  romantic  senti¬ 
ment  that  sent  him,  a  mere  boy,  amid 
daggers  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  his 
groat  protector — that  urged  him  to  sac¬ 
rifice  all  he  held  most  dear  in  his  own  or 
family  fortunes,  in  punctilious  reverence 
to  his  bequest — that,  when  everybody 
else  on  whom  the  duty  fell,  shrank  from 
holding  the  annual  games  established  in 
his  honor,  emboldened  him  to  preside  in 

Eerson  over  the  most  magnificent  cele- 
ration  he  could  confer  on  them,  and 
that  extorted  from  senators  and  burges¬ 
ses  the  exclamation — “  What  manner  of 


*It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  1850,  when 
Lonls  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  busy  in  his  labor 
of  displacement,  and  the  parties  refused  him  not 
only  the  lionaparte  property  confiscated  by  the 
Bourbons,  bnt  the  modest  “  frsis  do  repr^nta- 
tion,”  fur  which  he  had  petitioned,  he  made  his 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  his  supporters  by 
selling  his  magnificent  stud  of  horses. 
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youth  is  this  ?  ” — as  with  slender  arm 
outstretched  to  the  statue  of  his  uncle, 
he  addressed  the  people  and  strengthen* 
ed  his  pledges  to  them  with  the  oath — 
“  So  may  I  attain  to  my  father's  honors  ?” 

Nor  was  this  a  fitful  or  evanescent 
phase  of  character.  It  was  constantly 
under  test.  The  senators  had  decreed 
that  the  golden  chair  of  Julius  should 
evermore  hold  the  place  of  honor  in 
every  festival  of  Rome ;  but  emancipat* 
ed  by  his  death,  they  naturally  recoiled 
from  perpetuating  the  memorial  of  their 
servitude.  When  Augustus,  therefore, 
sent  the  chair  to  an  edile  about  to  give 
the  people  one  of  the  customary  specta¬ 
cles,  the  magistrate  demurred,  and  claim¬ 
ed  to  occupy  the  chief  seat  at  a  festival 
of  which  he  was  himself  defraying  the 
expenses.  Antony  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  showM  enough  of  the  re¬ 
spect  for  law  be  was  bound  to  as  consul, 
to  cover  his  contumacy  with  the  promise 
that  he  would  consult  the  senate.  “  Pro¬ 
ceed,  Antony,”  exclaimed  the  youth,  in 
the  hearing  of  a  large  crowd  assembled 
to  hear  the  decision ;  and  while  you 
are  consulting  the  senate,  1  will  proceed 
also,  and  set  my  father's  chair  in  the 
place  the  law  marks  for  it.” 

Fortune  took  his  audacity  into  favor. 
As  the  sun  was  said  to  have  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  peculiar  radiance  to  greet 
the  morning  of  his  entry  into  Rome,  so 
when  giving  his  series  of  Cmsarian  games, 
a  brilliant  comet  ap{>eared  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  and  remained  during  seven  of  the 
eleven  days  the  festival  lasted.  As  the 
entertainments  were  given  in  Ctesar's 
honor  under  the  patronage  of  his  ances¬ 
tress  Venus,  it  was  natural  for  statecrafl 
to  suggest,  and  for  a  fond  credulity  to 
believe,  that  the  phenomenon  which  day 
and  night  claimed  their  homage,  wm  the 
great  Julius  himself  entered  formally 
into  the  divine  family,  of  which  by  birth 
he  was  a  member ;  and  even  to  those  of 
more  infirm  faith  it  was  pleasing  as  a 
point  of  national  vanity  to  find  it  thought 
that  their  late  master  was  shining  in  nis 
new  character  of  divinityr  over  Sie  fes¬ 
tivities  celebrated  in  his  honor.  The 
senate  bowed  to  a  dispensation  so  clear¬ 
ly  revealed.  They  formally  recognized 
the  apotheosis  of  the  man  whom  they 
bad  just  slaughtered  like  an  ox  in  the 
shambles ;  they  ]>ermittod  Augustus  to 
erect  to  him  a  star-surmount^  statue 
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in  the  temple  of  Venus ;  they  gave  their 
victim's  name  to  the  contemporary 
month,  and  they  appointed  a  college 
and  priesthood  to  regulate  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  order  of  his  worship.  In  other 
M'ords,  they  recognized  their  young  an¬ 
tagonist  as  the  son  of  a  god. 

For  the  high-handed  Antony  no  turn 
of  events  could  have  been  more  unfor¬ 
tunate.  The  lolly  position  which  Cwsar's 
murder  had  given  him,  like  that  given 
to  Cavaignac  by  the  fall  of  the  French 
monarchy,  was  hourly  receding  from 
under  his  feet.  In  the  crisis  where  the 
habit  of  command  and  the  possession  of 
ower  was  everything,  his  star  had  paled 
efore  that  of  the  Irail  boy  from  the 
Apollonian  school.  In  vain  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  a  heritage  of  almost  absolute 
power,  to  which  he  had  pretensions  as 
a  relative,  and  rights  as  a  colleague.  His 
wisest  acts  but  profited  a  contemned 
stripling,  and  he  was  without  a  party  at 
the  moment  that  he  had  been  expecting 
a  sovereignty. 

“  Retter,”  says  a  great  authority,  “  is 
a  poor  and  wise  child  than  an  old  and 
foolish  king,  who  will  not  be  advised, 
for  out  of  prison  he  cometh  to  reign.” 
Hut  the  superb  Antony,  foolish  as  he 
had  been,  was  teachable  in  the  school 
of  adversity,  and  the  veterans  M'ho  had 
so  long  vainly  urged  an  accommodation 
between  him  and  the  young  pretender, 
were  deigned  a  friendlier  hearing  now 
tliat  he  had  convinced  himself  that  there 
remained  but  Augustus  who  could  secure 
him  the  appointments  he  coveted.  The 
rivals  met,  embraced,  made  their  expla¬ 
nations,  laid  down  their  conditions,  and 
swore  a  mutual  service.  The  senators, 
alarmed  at  the  reconciliation,  were  all 
the  more  determined  to  refuse  Antony 
the  large  proconsular  command  which 
was  to  have  been  its  first-fruits,  but  the 
two  chiefs  transferred  the  decision  to 
the  people,  and  Antony  was  thus  voted 
an  authority  over  some  of  the  chief  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  empire,  which  was  to  ac¬ 
complish,  though  in  an  unforeseen  man¬ 
ner,  the  trium|m  of  his  young  rival. 

When  the  time  came  when  Antony 
was  expected  to  pay  his  proportion  of 
service  to  the  alliance,  his  wayward 
vanity  again  got  the  better  of  his  grati¬ 
tude,  and  he  unceremoniously  flung  aside 
a  friendship  whose  services  wore  now 
for  another.  Augustus  made  his  cus- 
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toinary  appeal  to  public  opinion,  and  some  incomprehensible  claim  to  imperial 
not  content  with  e.xciting  the  discontent  rule  which  neither  the  laws  nor  the  con- 
of  the  soldiers  and  officers  under  An-  stitution  warranted.  They  saw  not  that 
tony’s  command,  was  hurried,  it  is  said,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people — pre- 
by  his  juvenile  indignation,  aided  per-  scient  of  the  future — the  shadowy  man- 
haps  by  the  counsels  of  Cicero,*  to  take  tie  of  the  great  dictator  had  fallen  on 
men  into  pay,  to  get  rid  of  his  rival  by  these  slender  shoulders,  and  that  round 
a  tre.acheroua  assassination.  th.at  spacious  and  thoughtful  brow  the 

When  Antony  discovered  and  discom-  weird  diadem  was  already  glittering, 
filed  the  plot,  Augustus,  who  knew  that  The  magic  of  high  achievement,  the  en- 
the  Ca'sarians  looked  to  the  tried  experi-  chantment  of  a  wondrous  intellectual 
ence  of  Antony  as  their  best  hope  of  mas-  sunremacy  which  had  passed  away,  were 
tering  Cassius  and  the  chiefs  of  the  re-  still  operating  through  the  hallowing 
publican  conspiracy,  found  it  necessary  channels  of  memory  on  the  susceptible 
to  do  all  an  innocent  man  might  do  to  nature  of  the  great  mass  of  Homan  pa- 
free  himself  from  the  imputation.  lie  ganism.  The  “  empire  ”  that  had  passed 
protested  everywhere  against  the  “fabri-  away  by  violence,  and  existed  not  in 
cation,”  demanded  a  public  inipiest,  and  law,  had  yet  a  truer  being  than  the  in- 
when,  on  proceeding  to  the  consul’s  resi-  slitutions  whfch  w’ere  temporarily  sup- 
dence,  he  was  neither  admitted  nor  allow-  i>lying  its  place.  The  unborn  possibility 
ed  to  see  the  witnesses,  he  publicly  brand-  of  rule  was  in  the  Ciesarian  principle, 
edhisaccuser  with  those  cheap  epithets —  and  nowhere  else.  It  was  the  only  cle- 
liar,  calumniator,  and  impostor — which  nient  that  combined  force  with  author- 
befitte<l  perhaps  equally  his  own  affecta-  ity,  and  therefore  the  only  clement  on 
tion  of  indignant  virtue.  which  that  immense  mass  of  demoraliza- 

If  the  self-confidence  of  Antony  was  tion — Homan  society — could  rest.  The 
outof  keeping  with  what  a  just  estimate  iirinciple  of  a  government,  which  had 
of  his  strength  would  h.ave  warranted,  been  the  incarnate  reign  of  genius  on 
it  must  be  confessed  to  have  thrown  no  earth,  had  become  hereditary  in  the 
little  uncertainty  about  the  prospects  of  ruined  nature  of  the  Homan  world,  and 
his  lival,  who,  too  young  to  tranquillize  now,  therefore,  was  hanging  suspended 
the  confidence  of  the  great  partywhich  over  its  head,  first  to  strike  as  a  sword, 
desired  to  look  up  to  him  as  its  head,  and  then  to  reign  as  a  sceptre, 
might  find  the  favor  of  the  people  and  To  these  powerful  aids  and  accesso- 
the  personal  attachment  of  the  veterans  ries — which  contemporary  history  shows 
of  little  service  in  the  isolation  threaten-  not  to  be  unique — were  added  others 
ed  by  the  distrust  of  the  senate  and  the  that  could  belong  but  to  the  great  man’s 
new  hostility  of  the  consul.  But  we  heir  coming  into  the  world  at  a  iieriod 
are  here  to  have  a  striking  manifestation  which  was  felt  to  be  an  epoch  of  great 
of  the  influence  the  moral  world  exer-  social  transformation.  The  presentiment 
cises  in  the  physical  history  of  our  race,  of  a  mighty  change  fermenting  in  every 
To  haughty  jiatricians,  like  Antony  and  mind,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  profound 
Brutus,  tracing  their  birth  to  the  demi-  statecraft  of  the  first  Ciesar,  had  set  in 
gods  of  the  earth  or  the  early  founders  movement  through  the  empire  a  multi- 
of  the  republic,  Augustus  was  but  a  busy  tude  of  supernatural  rumors  and  be- 

Clottor  of  dubious  birth,  who  would  bo  liefs,  which,  pretlicting  the  greatness  of 
etter  employed  in  the  lower  exercises  “  the  coming  man,”  still  more  surely 
of  literature  than  in  disturbing  the  mag-  achieved  it.  He  was  the  first-born  of  a 
nifleent  g.ame  of  politics  winch  more  virgin,  Atti.a,  his  mother,  having  been 
respectalfle  parties  might  reasonably  embraced  by  the  god  Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 
enough  contend  about.  Gray  in  arms  During  her  pregnancy,  a  prodigy  occur- 
and  statesmanship,  they  could  not  sur-  red  so  surely  indimt'mg  that  nature  was 
miso  that  there  lay  any  dangerous  poten-  producing  a  king  for  the  universe,  that 
cy  in  the  insignificant  youth,  already  the  senate,  in  a  decree  never  executed, 
ridiculous  for  his  crotchet  concerning  ordered  that  no  child  of  the  year  should 
- be  preserved.*  Ho  was  born  on  the 

*  Berruxivs:  (M.  Aug.  VU,  o.  xoir. 
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*  Pnidontoi  ct  Isml  viri  t>t  crvdunt  fsetum  et 
probsnt. — ('lo.  ad  IHv,  xll.  S3, 
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memorable  day  when  Cicero  crushed 
under  the  iron  heel  of  power  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Catnline  and  his  associates  ; 
and  on  the  hour  of  his  birth,  Nigidliis, 
the  astrologer,  paid  homage  to  his  father, 
because  the  stars  had  conducted  him  to 
the  certainty  that  in  the  mean  room 
occupied  by  his  wife  the  Lord  of  the 
World  had  been  born.  The  consular 
Cicero  and  the  illustrious  orator,  Catul¬ 
lus,  had  had  revelations  of  his  favor 
with  the  Father  of  gods  and  men.  His 
mother,  also,  had  had  her  vision,  which 
spoke  of  a  divine  intermarriage  with 
the  stars,  and  of  heaven  and  eartli  l>eing 
aalled  in  to  witness  her  glory.  Even 
the  husband,  pleased  by  the  mythologi¬ 
cal  invasion  on  his  domestic  rights,  had 
seen  in  his  dreams  a  suptmatural  bril¬ 
liancy  issuing  from  his  wife,  and  enlight¬ 
ening  the  darkness  of  a  world.  As  a 
child,  too,  Augustus  had  ordered  some 
noisy  frogs  in  his  neighborhood  to  si¬ 
lence,  and  they  were  silent ;  and,  having  ! 
been  left  as  infant  on  the  floor  at  bed¬ 
time,  was  not  to  be  found  next  day,  un¬ 
til  his  mother  and  friends,  after  long 
search,  descried  him  at  the  top  of  a  high 
tower,  with  his  fine  face  turned  towards 
the  paternal  element — the  Sun.  When 
he  entered  Rome  as  the  heir  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  dictator,  the  sun  a^ain  shone  on 
him  with  remarkable  brilliancy  ;  and 
when  he  gave  his  great  games  of  Venus, 
the  constellated  J ulius  took  up  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  the  heavens  to  consecrate, 
in  the  sight  of  all  men,  the  miraculous 
destiny  of  the  heaven-born  ruler. 

How  many  of  these  extraordinary 
statements  were  contemporaneous  with 
Augustus,  and  how  many  were  borrow¬ 
ed  later  from  more  sacred  sources,  it  is 
hardly  worth  our  while  to  inquire.  It 
is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that 
there  existed  at  the  time  the  faith,  found¬ 
ed  on  a  supernatural  presentiment,  to 
confer  on  the  cause  that  felicitous  im¬ 
petus,  which  in  every  country  belongs 
to  the  popular  consciousness  of  a  prede¬ 
termined  success. 

On  the  other  side,  now  that  the  period 
bad  arrived  when  Antony,  in  the  drunk¬ 
en  imitation  of  his  great  chieftain,  was 
to  stake  his  all  on  a  single  cast  of  the 
die,  on  which  so  colossal  a  destiny  de¬ 
pended,  it  turned  out  that  his  policy  bad 
not  been  so  heedless  as  his  character 
might  have  predicated.  He  had  forced 
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the  un.stable  senate  to  pass  agrarian  laws 
for  his  soldiery,  and  to  confer  on  them 
other  privileges.  He  had  secured  the 
command  of  large  sums  of  money.  He 
had  appointed  his  friends  to  important 
military  commands,  and  wielding  yet, 
as  consul,  the  powers  to  give  effect  to 
his  treason  under  the  highest  sanction 
known  to  the  Roman  constitution,  was 
entitled,  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  of 
office,  to  claim  as  his  right  the  procon¬ 
sulate  of  the  all-important  Cisalpine 
province.  Altogether,  his  position  w’as 
not  an  assured  one,  but  it  was  strong  in 
the  weakness  of  his  foes,  whose  forces 
were  spread  about  in  remote  countries, 
or  ill  organized,  and  had  to  receive  his 
attack  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
which  suited  his  purjmses. 

But  his  first  interview  with  the  legions 
that  lay  under  his  command  at  Brundis- 
ium  admonished  him  that  he  had  not 
yet  sounded  the  depths  of  his  danger. 
Claiming  the  mastery  which,  through 
such  miscreants  as  himself,  had  become 
the  right  of  their  all-effective  swords, 
the  soldiers  bade  him  mount  his  tribunal 
and  explain  as  he  best  could  the  delay 
of  their  donatives,  the  postponement  of 
their  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of 
Caesar,  and  his  systematic  ill-treatment  of 
the  JUins  divi,  whom  they  recognized  as 
the  only  heir  of  their  late  chief. 

The  first  lieutenant  of  the  great  man 
had  learnt  not  to  be  unworthy  of  an  oc¬ 
casion  that  required  courageous  vigor. 
He  met  and  overawed  their  mutiny  by 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  more  in- 
solent.of  their  number ;  and  by  increas¬ 
ing  his  largesses  to  the  rest,  was  able 
to  dispatch  them  towards  the  province 
for  which  he  was  now  to  contend  with 
Decimus  Brutus  and  the  army  of  the 
senate. 

But  the  ability  and  sustained  energy 
of  the  debauched  old  soldier  was  of  no 
avail  against  the  opposition  of  Augustus, 
who  “  was  the  adaer  in  the  path  that 
biteth  the  horse’s  heels,  so  that  his  rider 
shall  fall  backward.”  Encouraging  every 
friendship,  soothing  every  antipathy, 
creating  every  aid,  extracting  every  use, 
and  using  every  influence,  the  young 
leader  met  Antony  everywhere,  and  left 
him  unable  to  count  upon  any  of  his  re¬ 
sources.  He  waylaid  him  by  assassins 
in  bis  own  house;  assisted  Piso  and 
Cicero  to  attack  him  in  the  senate ;  had 
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him  scowled  at  by  the  people  and  veter¬ 
ans  in  the  Forum,  deserted  by  the  legions 
he  most  counted  upon  in  the  field,  and 
finally,  bringing  in  the  aid  of  consider¬ 
able  forces,  enabled  the  new  consuls, 
Ilirtiiis  and  Pansa,  to  rout  him  as  he 
was  besieging  Decimus  Brutus  in  the 
fortified  city  of  Modena. 

The  two  consuls  died  of  injuries  re- 
ceive<l  in  the  battle,  the  young  Augus¬ 
tus  being  accused  of  causing  the  wounds 
of  the  one  and  poisoning  those  of  the 
other,  in  the  hope  that  their  deaths 
would  confer  on  him  the  executive  pow¬ 
er  as  consul,  with  the  command  of  the 
army.  But  with  his  success  had  grown 
the  jealousy  of  the  senate,  and  the  fan¬ 
cied  power  on  his  side  of  showing  them 
its  danger;  and  between  the  exigencies 
of  the  one  and  the  alarms  of  the  other, 
it  w'as  clear  that  a  Gordian  knot  was 
about  to  be  formed,  which  the  sword  of 
a  Homan  Deux  Decembre  could  alone 
unfasten.  As  in  1851,  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  in  yielding  to  the  demand  of 
repealing  tlie  law  which  forbade  the  re- 
election  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  President, 
would  [)robably  have  postponed  or 
escaped  the  successful  coup  tVetat  which 
followed,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  Ho¬ 
man  senate  w’ould  have  acted  wisely  in 
rescinding  the  constitutional  enactment, 
which  made  the  age  of  Augustas  a  dis- 
qualiticatiou  for  the  consulate. 

“  Arina  tenenti 
Omnia  dat  qui  justa  negat.” 

To  their  assumption  of  the  tones  of 
mastery,  and  their  orders  to  join  Deci¬ 
mus  Brutus  in  the  pursuit  of  Antony, 
he  replied  by  sending  four  hundred  le¬ 
gionaries — the  delegates  of  his  army — 
with' a  petition  for  the  consulate.  The 
instructions  of  the  veterans  brooked  no 
delay,  and  when  time  was  asked  for  de¬ 
liberation,  one  of  them  pointed  to  his 
sword,  and  curtly  told  the  senate,  “  If 
you  w’ill  not,  this  will.” 

Like  the  French  Assembly,  “they 
w'ould  not,”  and  a  few  weeks  later  eight 
legions  of  tried  soldiers  entered  the  city 
amid  the  silence  of  some  and  the  ap¬ 
plauding  shonts  of  others,  posted  them¬ 
selves  in  the  public  places,  and  scarcely 
deigning  to  notice  the  show  of  resistance 
made  by  some  of  the  senators,  pledged 
their  rude  patriotism  to  secure  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  that  appeal  to  the  sovereign 


will  of  the  Romans,  to  which  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  a  cabal  had  reluctantly  forced 
their  master.  The  senators  now  listen¬ 
ed  to  reason.  They  had  before  declar¬ 
ed  him  the  saviour  of  his  country  ;  with 
the  aid  of  the  veterans  they  were  willing 
now  to  choose  him  as  their  consul  d  Fur- 
[fence.  But  respect  for  legality  was  a 
paramount  law  m  the  policy  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  and  even  for  so  patriotic  an  object 
he  could  not  spare  their  enthusiasm  the 
most  insignificant  of  the  forms  of  the 
constitution.  And  rightly.  For  who 
of  the  mighty  multitude,  then  hallooing 
him  on,  knew  so  well  as  he,  that  of  their 
once  glorious  republic,  forms  were  now 
all  that  remained  to  them  ?  When 
every  legality  was  duly  fulfilled,  the 
voices  of  the  senate  and  people  were 
found  in  happy  accordance  with  the 
swords  of  the  veterans.  Augustus  was 
elected  chief  magistrate  of  Rome  and 
commander-in-chief  of  its  armies ;  and 
thus,  to  the  shame  of  a  very  high  degree 
of  civilization,  did  this  little  deformed 
and  unscrupulous  adventurer  become 
the  master  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
universe. 

As  it  is  not  the  aim  of  this  paper  to 
follow  Augustus  in  his  career  of  general, 
we  pass  the  circumstances  which  formed 
the  triumvirate  and  enabled  him  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  last  remnant  of  the  senatorial 
arms,  and  proceed  to  sum  up  the  polity 
by  which  a  man  so  unconsidered  in 
many  of  his  attributes  managed  to  re¬ 
tain  in  bis  hands,  for  the  rest  of  a  long 
life,  the  unchallenged  sway  over  a  migh¬ 
ty  empire  established  by  the  robust  arms 
of  men  accustomed  to  look  on  republi¬ 
can  freedom  as  the  sme  qud  non  of  na¬ 
tional  existence. 

We  may  divide  the  public  life  of  Au¬ 
gustus  into  tw’o  epochs : 

1.  He  began  by  finding  that  his  natu¬ 
ral  associate,  Antony,  nursed  views  of 
ambition  for  himself,  and  that,  with  the 
wealth  and  forces  of  the  empire  in  bis 
experienced  hand,  he  was  both  for  him 
and  the  senate  the  danger  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Neither  old  nor  influential  enough 
to  stand  against  him  alone,  he  was  the 
more  inclined  to  the  party  of  the  senate, 
as  its  alliance  gave  a  color  of  legality  to 
his  pretensions,  a  character  of  respect¬ 
ability  to  his  policy,  and  furnished  him 
with  those  materials  of  organization  and 
occasions  of  public  action  above  all 
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things  essential  to  the  pretender  who 
has  a  party  to  strengthen.  Acquiring 
credit  and  consideration  rather  than 
evidencing  authority,  he  aimed  at  grad¬ 
ually  consolidating  his  position  by  a  pru¬ 
dent  system  of  coalition,  and  by  allow¬ 
ing  time  in  its  sure  progress  clearly  to 
im|>ersonate  in  him  the  principle  of 
Caesarian  sovereignty. 

2.  When  the  death  of  Antony  gave 
him  the  whole  empire,  and  enabled  him 
to  act  out  his  own  policy,  a  modest  ab¬ 
negation  of  personal  ambition  formed  the 
surtaoe  of  each  day’s  conduct,  combined 
with  a  carefully  organized  plan  of  quietly 
absorbing  the  whole  action  of  the  State. 
All  his  arts,  those  “  arts  ”  which  Tacitus  ; 
shrewdly  contrasts  with  the  “dissimula¬ 
tion  ”  of  Tiberius,  were  directed  to  make 
the  j)eople  forget  the  unsparing  cruelty 
that  had  disgraced  and  helped  him  as 
the  armed  competitor  for  power.  He 
became  the  just,  conciliatory,  and  hum¬ 
ble  friend  who  exercised  jurisdiction,  but 
under  compulsion,  and  then  but  for  the 
honor  of  the  State,  and  the  well-being  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  his  statecraft  desig¬ 
nated  by  himself  a  comedy  in  his  dying 
hour,  having  no  other  aim  than  to  con¬ 
vince  the  world  that  it  was  to  do  it  the 
most  precious  service  which  can  fall 
within  the  power  of  an  individual,  that 
he  was  consenting  to  honor  it  with  a 
slavery  that  formed  the  master  passion 
of  his  existence. 

Doing  homage  to  all  the  instincts, 
good  and  bad,  of  the  people  —  making 
their  pleasure  almost  his  chief  rule  of  con- 1 
duct — he  was  generous,  flexible,  familiar,  j 
the  personal  friend  of  almost  every  Ro¬ 
man  ;  merciful  by  habit,  severe  by  pol¬ 
icy,  contemning  injuries  to  himself  when 
not  perilous  to  his  power,  as  punishing 
injuries  on  the  public  when  committed 
by  his  own  household,  and  omittins  no 
means  of  flattering  the  susceptibilities, 
personal  or  political,  of  men  who  were 
all  the  more  ready  to  become  his  slaves 
the  more  he  treated  them  as  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  ostentatiously  refused  civic 
rights  to  foreigners,  whose  claims  had 
been  pressed  on  him  by  his  wife  and 
step  son,  revived  the  use  of  the  old  dis¬ 
tinguishing  garment  of  Rome,  wearing 
himself,  uier  the  fashion  of  a  Cincin- 
natos,  a  homely  toga  spun  by  bis  wife 
and  daughters ;  walked  about  the  streets 
as  a  private  citizen,  plainly  attired,  with- 
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out  lictorsor  the  ordinary  insignia  of  mag¬ 
isterial  power,  and  returned  to  a  simple, 
orderly  home,  in  whose  occupation  he 
had  been  preceded  by  a  second-rate  rhet¬ 
orician.  In  the  law-courts  he  more  than 
once  apjieared  to  be  cross-examined  as 
an  ordinary  witness.  He  voted,  as  the 
other  citizens,  with  his  tribe,  in  the  an¬ 
nual  elections;  went  round  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  ancients,  with  his  own  candi¬ 
dates,  offering  them  to  popular  adoption, 
with  the  modest  proviso,  “if  they  deserve 
the  honor,”  and  patiently  suffered  from 
time  to  time  refractory  essays  of  inde¬ 
pendence  by  his  senate,  as  ri<liculou8  in 
themselves  as  they  must  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  the  temper  of  the  master.  In  the 
same  spirit,  when  his  adopted  sons  Cains 
and  Lucius  Agrippa — the  children  of  his 
sister — were  made  chiefs  of  the  Eques¬ 
trian  Order,  and  promoted  to  the  consu¬ 
lar  dignity,  he  earnestly  sought  to  have 
the  credit  of  declining  for  them  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  carried  so  far  his  fear  of 
anything  approaching  to  kingly  preroga¬ 
tive,  or  the  semblance  of  dictatorial 
power,  that  he  firmly  repelled  the  title 
of  doniinm,  or  master,  with  which  his 
flatterers  sought  to  address  him,  as  well 
as  the  royal  surname  Romulus,  for  whose 
laudatory  allusion  to  his  second  found-- 
ing  of  the  city  he  avowed  his  preference. 

He  often  declined  the  consulate,  per- 
severingly  refused  the  dangerous  honor 
of  the  formal  dictatiire,  ever  and  anon 
affected  to  resign  his  powers,  carefully 
stipulated  when  he  resumed  them  for  a 
limited  tenure,  and  constantly  refused  to 
suffer  any  decree  for  regulating  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  empire,  in  the  fear  of  sug¬ 
gesting  too  plainly  to  the  Romans  the 
tale  of  their  perished  liberties. 

In  fact,  as  in  semblance,  this  able  poli¬ 
tician  was  in  no  hurry  of  acquisitiveness. 
Satisfied  with  what  he  had,  he  was  sure 
that  time  was  but  ripening  for  him  what 
remained.  Patiently  awaiting  the  fun¬ 
damental  changes  he  sought,  he  intro¬ 
duced  them  but  as  fair  pretexts  and  apt 
occasions  offered.  He  organized  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  aristocratic  precedence  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  games,  after  some  public  contumely 
on  an  honorable  senator.  On  the  pretext 
of  guarding  distant  provinces,  he  estab¬ 
lished,  instead  of  temporary  levies,  per¬ 
manently  standing  armies.  He  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  city,  as  a  personal  defence, 
the  Pra‘torian  guards,  out  of  the  need  of 
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subduing  an  election  tumult,  and  miietly 
allowed  anarchy  to  reign  in  llorae 
through  months  before  be  could  bo  in¬ 
duced  to  accept  for  its  repression  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  which  he  then  of 
course  retained  until  his  death.  Respect¬ 
ing  forms  while  changing  substance, 
shocking  no  interests,  creaking  up  no 
customs,  adapting  his  views  of  ambition 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and 
people — with  the  soldiers  no  more  than 
their  genenal  or  impercUor ;  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  but  a  tribune  or  consul ;  with  the 
senate  but  their  leading  member,  or  prin- 
ceps  ;  preserving  every  exterior  of  a  re¬ 
public  over  a  monarchy  wholly  uncon¬ 
trolled — his  felicitous  policy  successfully 
conveyed  the  illusion  that  the  worst  of 
all  forms  of  government  was  the  most 
propitious  to  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

Allowing  much  for  the  necessities  of 
event,  and  making  every  deduction  for 
the  influence  of  chance,  both  of  which 
must  count  for  something  in  the  wisest 
combinations  of  human  policy,  we  are  yet 
compelled  to  the  conclusion,  that  rarely 
could  such  achievements  have  stood  to 
any  man’s  views  of  policy,  in  a  more  di¬ 
rect  relationship  of  cause  and  efiect.  lie 
had  to  contend  with  five  civil  wars  .and 
the  factions  they  left,  with  eleven  con¬ 
spiracies,  with  armies  often  mutinous, 
always  insolent,  with  a  metropolitan  pop¬ 
ulation  frequently  on  the  brink  of  famine, 
and  an  empire  wade  as  Europe  in  utter 
derangement  and  confusion ;  yet  by  a 
magic,  which  some  writers  say  w’as 
neither  genius  nor  statesmanship,  this 
young  man  managed  to  subdue  every 
opponent,  conquer  every  difficulty,  and 
solidly  establish  himself  in  hereditary  rule 
over  the  great  commonwealth,  to  leave 
it  at  last  to  his  family,  after  a  fifty  years’ 
reign,  in  a  state  of  unparalleled  quiet  and 
contentment. 

London  Sodetjr  Hagnzlne. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  BLOODY  HAND. 

CIIAITKB  I. 

A  MEMOKABLK  SEW  TEAS’s  DAT. 

Dorothy  to  Kltanor. 

DearbstEi^anob:  You  haveso  often 
reminded  me  how  rapidly  the  most 
startling  facts  pass  from  the  memory 
of  man,  and  I  have  so  often  thereupon 


promised  to  write  down  a  full  account 
of  the  mysterious  affair  in  whiob  I  was 
providentially  called  upon  to  play  so 
rominent  a  part,  that  it  is  with  shame 
reflect  that  the  warning  has  been  un¬ 
heeded  and  the  promise  unfulfilled.  Do 
not,  dear  friend,  accuse  my  affection, 
but  my  engrossing  duties  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  for  this  neglect,  and  believe  that 
I  now  take  advantage  of  my  first  quiet 
evening  for  many  months  to  fulfil  your 
wish.  Betty  has  just  brought  me  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  1  have  told  the  girl  to  be 
within  call ;  for  once  a  heroine  is  not  al- 
w'ays  a  heroine,  dear  Nell.  I  am  full  of 
childish  terrors,  and  I  assure  you  it  is 
with  no  small  mental  effort  that  I  bring 
myself  to  recall  the  terrible  events  of  the 
year  1813. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  on  the  first  day 
of  this  year  that  I  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  George  Manners ;  and  I 
think  I  can  do  no  better  than  begin  by 
giving  you  an  extract  from  the  first  page 
of  my  journal  at  that  time. 

1,  1813. — It  is  mid-day,  and 
very  fine,  but  it  w'as  no  easy  matter  to 
be  at  service  this  morning  after  all  good 
Dr.  Penn’s  injunctions,  as  last  night’s 
dancing,  and  the  long  drive  home,  made 
me  slee]>y,  and  Harriet  is  still  in  bed. 

“  Though  I  am  not  so  handsome  as 
Harriet,  and  boast  of  no  conquests,  and 
though  the  gentlemen  do  not  say  the 
wonderfully  pretty  things  to  me  that 
they  seem  to  do  to  her,  I  have  much 
enjoyed  several  balls  since  my  intro¬ 
duction  into  society.  But  for  ever  first 
and  foremost  on  my  list  of  dances  must 
be  Lady  Lucy  Topham’s  party  on  New 
Year’s  Eve.  Let  me  say  New  Year’s 
Day,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  evening 
was  the  happy  one  to  me.  During  the 
first  part  I  danced  a  little  and  watched 
the  others  much.  To  sit  still  is  mortify¬ 
ing,  and  yet  I  almost  think  the  dancing 
was  the  greater  penance,  since  I  never 
had  much  to  say  to  men  of  whom  I  know 
nothing :  the  dances  seem  interminable, 
and  I  am  ever  haunted  by  a  vague 
feeling  that  my  partner  is  looking  out 
over  my  head  for  some  one  prettier  and 
more  lively,  which  is  not  inspiring.  I 
must  not  forget  a  little  incident,  as  we 
came  up  the  stairs  into  the  ball-room. 
With  my  customary  awkwardness  I 
dropped  my  fun,  and  was  about  to  stoop 
for  it,  when  some  one  who  had  been 
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following  ns  darted  forward  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  me.  I  curtsied  low,  he  bow¬ 
ed  lower ;  our  eyes  met  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  fell  behind.  It  was  by  his 
eyes  that  I  recognized  him  afterwards 
in  the  ball-room,  for  in  the  momentary 
glance  on  the  stairs  I  bad  not  had  time 
to  observe  his  prominent  height  and  fine 
features.  How  strangely  one’s  fancy  is 
sometimes  seized  upon  by  a  foolish  wish  ! 
My  modest  desire  last  night  was  to 
dance  with  this  Mr.  George  Manners, 
the  handsomest  man  and  best  dancer  of 
the  room,  to  be  whose  partner  even 
Harriet  was  proud.  Though  I  had  not 
a  word  for  my  second-rate  partners,  I 
fancied  that  I  could  talk  to  him.  Ob, 
foolish  heart !  how  I  chid  myself  for  my 
folly  in  watching  his  tall  figure  thread 
the  dances,  in  fancying  that  I  had  met 
his  eyes  many  times  that  evening,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  throb  of  jealous  disap¬ 
pointment  that  came  with  every  dance 
when  he  did  not  do  what  I  never  soberly 
expected  he  would  —  ask  me.  A  little 
before  twelve  I  was  sitting  out  among 
the  turbans,  when  I  saw  him  standing 
at  some  distance,  and  unmistakably 
looking  at  me.  A  sudden  horror  seized 
me  that  something  was  wrong — ray  hair 
coming  down,  my  dress  awry  —  and  I 
was  not  comfort^  by  Harriet  passing 
at  this  moment  with — 

‘“What!  sitting  out  still?  You 
should  be  more  lively,  child  !  Men 
don’t  like  dancing  with  dummies.’ 

“  When  her  dress  had  whisked  past 
me  I  looked  up  and  saw  him  again,  but 
at  that  moment  he  sharply  turned  his 
back  on  me  and  walked  into  the  card- 
room.  I  was  sitting  still  when  he  came 
out  ag.iin  with  Mr.  Topham.  The  music 
had  just  struck  up,  the  couples  were 
gathering ;  he  was  going  to  dance  then. 

I  looked  down  at  my  bouquet  with  tears 
in  my  eyes,  and  was  trying  hard  to  sub-  ] 
due  my  folly  and  to  count  the  petals  of  ’ 
a  white  camellia,  when  Mr.  Topham’s 
voice  close  by  me  said  : 

“  ‘  Miss  Dorothy  Lascelles,  may  I  in¬ 
troduce  Mr.  Manners  to  you  ?  ’  and  in 
two  seconds  more  my  hand  was  in  his 
arm,  and  he  was  saying  in  a  voice  as 
commonplace  as  if  the  M'orld  had  not 
turned  upside  down : 

“  ‘  I  think  it  is  Sir  Roger.’ 

“  It  is  a  minor  satisfaction  to  me  to 
reflect  that,  for  once  in  my  life,  I  was 
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right.  I  did  talk  to  Mr.  George  Man¬ 
ners.  The  first  thing  I  said  was : 

“  ‘  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  picking  up  ray  fan.’  To  which  he 
replied  (if  it  can  be  called  a  reply)  : 

“  ‘  I  wish  I  had  known  sooner  that 
you  were  Miss  Lascelles’  sister.’ 

“  I  said :  ‘  Did  you  not  see  her  with 
me  on  the  stairs  ?  ’  and  he  answered  : 

“  ‘  I  saw  no  one  but  you.’ 

“  Which,  as  it  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  pretty  speech  that  ever  was  made 
to  me,  I  confide  solemnly  to  this  my 
fine  new  diary,  which  is  to  be  my  dear¬ 
est  friend  and  confidant  this  year.  Why 
the  music  went  so  fast,  and  the  dance 
w’as  so  short  on  this  particular  occasion, 

I  never  could  fathom ;  both  had  just 
ceased,  and  we  were  still  chatting,  when 
midnight  struck,  deep  -  toned  or  shrill, 
from  all  the  clocks  in  the  house ;  and, 
in  the  involuntary  impressive  pause,  we 
could  hear  through  the  open  window 
the  muffled  echo  from  the  village  church. 
Then  Mr.  Topham  ran  in  with  a  huge 
loving-cup,  and,  drinking  all  our  goc^ 
healths,  it  was  passed  through  the  com¬ 
pany. 

“  When  the  servant  brought  it  to  me, 
Mr.  Manners  took  it  from  him,  and  held 
it  for  me  himself  by  both  handles,  say¬ 
ing  : 

“  ‘  It  is  too  heavy  for  your  hands  ;  ’ 
.and  I  drank,  he  quoting  in  jest  from 
Hamlet : 

‘  Nymph,  in  thine  orisons  be  all  my  sins  re- 
memiiered ;  ’ 

Then  he  said,  ‘  I  shall  wish  in  silence,’ 
and  paused  a  full  minute  before  putting 
it  to  his  lips.  When  the  servant  had 
taken  it  away,  he  heaved  so  profound  a 
sigh  that  (we  then  being  very  friendly) 
I  said : 

“  ‘  What  is  the  matter  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  believe  in  presentiments. 
Miss  Lascelles?  ’  he  said. 

“  ‘  I  don’t  think  I  ever  had  a  presenti¬ 
ment,’  I  answered. 

“  ‘  Don’t  think  me  a  fool,’  he  said, 
‘  but  I  have  had  a  most  intense  dread 
of  the  coming  of  this  year.  I  have  a 
presentiment  (for  which  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son)  that  it  will  bring  me  a  huge,  over¬ 
whelming  misfortune :  and  yet  I  have 
just  wished  for  a  blessing  of  which  I 
am  vastly  unworthy,  but  which,  if  it 
does  come,  will  probably  come  this 
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year,  and  wliich  would  make  it  the 
brightest  one  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Be  a  prophet,  Miss  Lascelles,  and  tell 
me — which  will  it  be  ? — the  joy  or  the 
sorrow  ?  ’ 

“  He  gazed  so  intently  that  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  answering  with  com¬ 
posure  : 

“  ‘  Perhaps  both.  We  are  taught  to 
believe  that  life  is  checkered  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  See,’  he  went  on.  ‘  This  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  We  are  standing 
here  safe  and  happy.  Miss  Lascelles, 
where  shall  we  be  when  the  year  ends  ?  ’ 

“The  (]|ue8tion  seemed  to  me  faithless 
in  a  Christian,  and  puerile  in  a  brave 
man  :  I  did  not  say  so ;  but  my  face  may 
have  expressed  it,  for  he  changed  the 
subject  suddenly,  and  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  return  to  it.  I  danced  twice 
with  him  afterwards ;  and  when  we 
parted  I  said,  emphatically  : 

“  ‘  A  happy  new  year  to  you,  Mr. 
Manners.’ 

“  He  forced  a  smile  as  he  answered, 
‘  Amen  !  ’  « 

“  Mrs.  Dallas  (who  kindly  chaperoned 
us)  slept  all  the  way  home ;  and  Miss 
Dallas  and  Harriet  chatted  about  their 
partners.  Once  only  they  appealed  to 
me.  What  first  drew  ray  attention  was 
Mr.  Manners’  name. 

“  ‘  Poor  Mr.  Manners  !  ’  Harriet  said  ; 
‘  I  am  afraid  I  was  very  rude  to  him. 
He  had  to  console  himself  with  you,  eh, 
Dolly  ? —  on  the  principle  of  love  me 
love  my  dog,  I  suppose  ?  ’ 

“  Am  I  so  conceited  that  this  had 
never  struck  me  ?  And  yet — but  here 
comes  Harriet,  and  I  must  put  you 
away,  dear  diary.  I  blush  at  my  volu¬ 
minousness.  If  every  evening  is  to  take 
up  so  many  pages,  my  book  will  be  full 
at  Midsununer!  But  was  not  this  a 
red-letter  day  ?  ” 

Well  may  I  blush,  dear  Nell,  to  re-read 
this  girlish  nonsense.  And  yet  it  con¬ 
tains  not  the  least  strange  part  of  this 
strange  story — poor  Mr.  Manners’  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  evil.  After  this  he  called 
constantly,  and  we  met  him  often  in 
society ;  and,  blinded  by  I  know  not  what 
delusion,  Harriet  believed  him  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  herself,  up  to  the  period,  as  I 
fancy,  when  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife. 
I  was  staying  with  the  Tojffiams  at  the 
time.  I  believe  that  they  had  asked  me 
there  on  purpose,  being  bis  friend.  Ah, 


George  !  what  a  happy  time  that  was  ! 
How,  in  the  sweet  uays  of  the  sweetest 
of  summers,  I  laughed  at  your  “  pre¬ 
sentiment  ?  ”  How  you  told  me  that 
the  joy  had  come,  and,  reminding  me 
of  my  own  sermon  on  the  checkered 
nature  of  life,  asked  if  the  sorrow  would 
yet  tread  it  down.  Too  soon,  my  love  I 
too  soon  ! 

Nelly  !  forgive  me  this  outburst.  I 
must  write  more  calmly.  It  is  sad  to 
speak  ill  of  a  sister ;  but  surely  it  was 
cruel,  that  she,  who  had  so  many  lovers, 
should  grudge  me  my  happiness  ;  should 
pursue  George  with  such  unreasonable 
malice ;  should  rouse  the  senseless  but 
immovable  obstinacy  of  our  poor  bro¬ 
ther  against  him.  Oh,  Eleanor !  think 
of  my  position !  Our  father  and  mother 
dead ;  under  the  care  of  our  only  brother, 
who,  as  you  know,  dear  Nell,  was  at  one 
time  feared  to  be  a  complete  idiot,  and 
had,  poor  boy !  only  so  much  sense  as 
to  make  him  sane  in  the  eyes  of  the  law'. 
You  know  the  fatal  obstinacy  with  which 
he  pursued  an  idea  once  instilled ;  the 
occasional  fits  of  rage  that  were  not  less 
than  insanity.  Knowing  all  this,  my 
dear,  imagine  what  I  must  have  suffered 
when  angrily  recalled  home.  I  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  think  of  Mr.  Manners  again. 
In  vain  I  asked  for  reasons.  They  had 
none,  and  yet  a  thousand  to  give  me. 
When  I  think  of  the  miserable  stories 
that  w'ere  raked  up  against  him  —  the 
misconstruction  of  everything  he  did,  or 
said,  or  left  undone — my  own  impotent 
indignation,  and  my  poor  brother’s  sense¬ 
less  rage,  and  the  insulting  way  in  which 
I  was  watched,  and  taunted,  and  tortur¬ 
ed — oh,  Nelly  !  it  is  agony  to  write.  I 
did  the  only  thing  leu.  to  me — I  gave 
him  up,  and  prayed  for  peace.  I  do  not 
say  that  I  was  right :  I  say  that  I  did 
the  best  I  could  in  a  state  of  things  that 
threatened  to  deprive  me  of  reason. 

My  submission  did  not  produce  an 
amount  of  harmony  in  the  house  in  any 
way  proportionate  to  the  price  I  paid 
for  it.  Harriet  was  obliged  to  keep  the 
slanders  of  my  lover  constantly  in  view, 
to  quiet  the  self-reproach  which  I  think 
she  must  sometimes  have  experienced. 
As  to  Edmund,  my  obedience  had  some¬ 
what  satisfied  him,  and  made  way  for 
another  subject  of  interest  which  was 
then  engrossing  his  mind. 

A  man  on  his  estate,  renting  a  farm 
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close  to  ns,  who  wab  a  Quaker,  and  very 
“  strict  ”  in  his  religious  profession,  had 
been  for  a  long  time  grossly  cheating 
him,  relying,  no  doubt,  on  my  ^)oor 
brother’s  deficient  intellect.  But  minds 
that  are  intellectually  and  in  reason  de¬ 
ficient,  are  often  endowed  with  a  large 
share  of  cunning  and  caution,  especially 
in  monetary  affairs.  Edmund  guessed, 
watched,  and  discovered ;  but  when  the 
proof  was  in  his  hands,  his  proceedings 
were  characteristically  peculiar.  He  did 
not  discharge  the  man,  and  have  done 
with  it ;  he  retained  him  in  his  place, 
but  seemed  to  take  a  —  lot  me  say  —  in¬ 
sane  delight  in  exposing  him  to  the  reli¬ 
gions  circle  in  which  he  had  been  a  star, 
and  from  which  he  was  ignominously 
expelled  ;  and  in  heaping  every  possible 
annoyance  and  disgrace  upon  him  that 
the  circumstances  admitted.  My  dear, 
I  think  I  should  have  preferred  his  wrath 
upon  myself,  to  being  the  witness  of  my 
brother’s  miserable  exultation  over  the 
wretched  man,  I*arker.  His  chief  grati¬ 
fication  lay  in  the  thought  that,  exquisite 
as  were  the  vexations  he  heaped  upon 
him,  the  man  was  obliged  to  express 
gratitude  for  his  master’s  forbearance 
as  regarded  the  law. 

“  He  said  he  should  never  forget  my 
consideration  for  him  till  death  !  Ha ! 
ha  !^’ 

“  My  only  puzzle,”  I  said,  “  is,  what 
can  induce  him  to  stay  with  you.” 

And  then  the  storm  turned  upon  me, 
Eleanor. 

You  will  ask  me,  my  dear,  how,  mean¬ 
while,  had  Mr.  Manners  taken  my  letter 
of  dismissal.  I  know  now,  Xell,  and  so 
will  not  revive  the  mystery  that  then 
added  weight  to  my  distress.  He  wrote 
me  many  letters  —  but  I  never  saw  one ! 

And  now,  dear  friend,  let  me  pause 
and  gather  courage  to  relate  the  terrible 
events  of  that  sultry,  horrible — that  ac¬ 
cursed  June. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TXERIBLE  JURE. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Harriet  was  spending  some  hours  with 
a  friend,  Edmund  was  out,  and  I  had 
been  left  alone  all  day  for  the  first  time 
since  I  came  home.  1  remember  every- 
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thing  that  happened  with  the  utmost  dis¬ 
tinctness.  I  spent  the  day  chiefly  in  the 
garden,  gathering  roses  for  pot-pourri, 
being  disinclined  for  any  more  reasona¬ 
ble  occupation,  partly  by  the  thundery 
oppressiveness  of  the  air,  partly  by  a 
vague,  dull  feeling  of  dread  that  made 
me  restless,  and  which  was  yet  one  of 
those  phases  of  feeling  in  which  if  life 
depended  on  an  energetic  movement  one 
must  trifle.  In  this  mood,  when  the 
foreclouded  mind  instinctively  shrinks 
from  its  own  great  troubles,  little  things' 
assume  an  extraordin.ary  distinctness.  I 
trode  carefully  in  the  jiatterns  of  the  ter¬ 
race  pavement,  counteii  the  roses  on  the 
white  bush  by  the  dial  (there  were  twen¬ 
ty-six),  and  seeing  a  beetle  on  the  path, 
moved  it  to  a  bank  at  some  distance. 
Ttiere  it  crept  into  a  hole,  and  such  a 
wild,  weary  desire  seized  on  mo  to  creep 
after  it  and  hide  from  what  was  coming, 
that — I  thought  it  wise  to  go  in. 

As  I  sat  in  the  drawing-room  there 
was  a  rose  still  whole  in  my  lap.  I  had 
begun  to  plqck  off  the  petals,  when  the 
door-bell  rang.  Though  I  heard  the 
voice  distinctly  when  the  door  was  open¬ 
ed,  I  vow  to  you,  dear  Nell,  that  my  cnief 
desire  was  to  get  the  rose  pulled  to  pieces 
before  I  was  disturbed.  I  had  flung  the 
last  petal  into  my  lap,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Mr.  Manners  came  into  the 
room. 

He  did  not  speak ;  ho  opened  his  arms, 
and  I  ran  straight  into  tliem,  roses  and 
all.  The  petals  rained  over  us  and  over 
the  floor.  He  talked  very  fast,  and  I  did 
nothing  but  cling  to  him,  and  endure  in 
silence  the  weight  which  his  presence 
could  not  remove  from  my  mind,  while 
he  pleaded  passionately  for  our  marriage. 
He  said  that  it  was  the  extreme  of  all 
that  was  unreasonable,  that  our  lives’ 
happiness  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  in¬ 
sane  freak  of  a  hardly  responsible  mind, 
lie  comj>lained  bitterly  (though  I  could 
but  confess  justly !)  of  the  insulting  and 
intolerable  treatment  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  He  had  come,  he  said,  in  the 
first  ])lace,  to  assure  himself  of  my  con¬ 
stancy — in  the  second,  for  a  powerful  and 
final  remonstrance  with  ray  brother — 
and,  if  that  failed,  to  remind  me  that  I 
should  bo  of  age  next  month;  and  to 
convey  the  entreaty  of  the  Tophams  that, 
as  a  last  resource,  I  would  come  to  them 
and  be  married  from  their  house.  I  made 
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op  my  mind,  and  promised  ;  then  I  im¬ 
plored  him  to  be  careful  in  his  interview 
with  my  brother,  for  my  sake — to  calm 
his  own  natural  anger,  and  to  remember 
Edmund’s  infirmity.  He  promised,  but 
I  saw  that  he  was  slightly  piqued  by  my 
dwelling  so  much  on  Edmund’s  feelings 
rather  than  on  his.  Ah!  Nelly,  he  had 
never  seen  one  of  the  poor  boy’s  rages. 

It  may  have  been  half-past  six  when 
Mr.  Manners  arrived  ;  it  had  just  struck 
a  quarter  to  nine  when  Edmund  came  in 
and  found  us  together.  He  paused  for 
a  minute,  clicking  his  tongue  in  his  mouth, 
in  a  w'ay  he  had  when  excited  ;  and  then 
ho  turned  upon  me,  and  heaped  abuse  on 
insult,  loading  me  with  accusations  and 
reproaches.  George,  white  with  sup¬ 
pressed  rage,  called  incessantly  upon  me 
to  go ;  and  at  last  I  dared  disoi)ey  no 
longer  ;  but  as  I  went  I  touched  his  arm 
and  whispered,  “  Remember !  for  my 
sake.”  His  intense  “  I  promise,  my  dar¬ 
ling,”  comforted  me  then  —  and  after¬ 
wards,  Nelly.  I  w’ent  into  a  little  room 
that  opened  into  the  hall  and  w’aited. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  the  drawing¬ 
room  door  opened  and  they  came  out. 
I  heard  George’s  voice  saying  this  or 
something  equivalent  —  (afterwards  I 
could  not  accurately  recall  the  words)  : 

“  Good-night,  Mr.  Lascelles  ;  I  trust 
our  next  meeting  may  be  a  different  one.” 

The  next  sentences  on  both  sides  I  lost. 
Edmund  seems  to  have  refused  to  shake 
hands  with  Mr.  Manners.  The  last  w'ords 
I  heard  were  George’s  half-laughing : 

“Next  time,  Lascelles, I  shall  not  ask 
for  your  hand — I  shall  take  it.” 

Then  the  door  shut,  and  Edmund  went 
into  his  study.  An  hour  later  be  also 
went  out.  and  I  w'as  left  alone  once  more. 
I  went  back  into  the  drawing-room ;  the 
rose  leaves  w'ere  fading  on  the  floor ;  and 
on  the  table  lay  George  Manners’  pen¬ 
knife.  It  was  a  new  one,  that  he  had 
been  showing  to  me,  and  had  left  behind 
him.  I  kissed  it  and  put  it  in  my  pocket ; 
then  I  knelt  down  by  the  chair,  N^ell,  and 
wept  till  I  prayed  ;  and  then  prayed  till 
I  wept  again;  and  then  I  got  up  and 
tidied  the  room,  and  got  some  sewing ; 
and,  like  other  women,  sat  down  with  my 
trouble,  waiting  for  the  storm  to  break. 

It  broke  at  eleven  o’clock  that  night, 
w’hen  two  men  carried  the  dead  body  of 
my  brother  into  his  otvn  kitchen — foully 
murdered. 


But  when  I  knelt  by  the  poor  body, 
lying  awfully  still  upon  the  table  ;  when 
I  kissed  the  face,  which  in  death  had 
curiously  regained  the  appearance  of 
reason  as  well  as  beauty ;  when  I  saw 
and  knew  that  life  had  certainly  gone  till 
the  Resurrection  :  that  was  not  all.  The 
storm  had  not  fully  broken  till  I  turned 
and  saw',  standing  by  the  fire,  George 
Manners,  w’ith  his  hands  and  coat  dabbled 
with  blood.  I  did  not  speak  or  scream ; 
but  a  black  horror  seemed  to  settle  down 
like  mist  upon  me.  Through  it  came 
Mr.  Manners’  voice  (I  had  not  looked 
again  at  him) ; 

“  Miss  Dorothy  Lascelles,  why  do  you 
not  ask  who  did  it  ?  ” 

I  gave  a  sharp  cry,  and  one  of  the  la¬ 
borers  w’ho  had  helped  to  bring  Edmund 
in,  said  gravely : 

“  Eh !  Master !  the  less  you  sajr  the 
better.  God  forgive  you  this  night’s 
work !  ” 

George’s  hoarse  voice  spoke  again. 

“  Do  you  hear  him  ?  ”  and  then  it  fal¬ 
tered  a  little — “  Dorolice,  do  you  think 
this  ?  ” 

It  was  his  pet  name  for  me,  (he  was  an 
Italian  scholar,)  and  touched  me  inex¬ 
pressibly,  and  a  conviction  seized  upon 
me  that  if  he  had  done  it,  he  w'ould  not 
have  dared  to  appeal  to  my  affection.  I 
tried  to  clear  my  mind  that  I  might  see 
the  truth,  and  then  I  looked  up  at  him. 
Our  eyes  met,  and  we  looked  at  each 
other  for  a  full  minute,  and  I  was  con¬ 
tent.  Oh  !  there  are  times  when  the  in¬ 
stinctive  trust  of  one’s  hejirt  is  so  far 
more  iiowerful  than  any  proofs  or  reasons, 
that  faith  seems  a  higher  know’ledge.  I 
w'ould  have  pledged  ten  thousand  lives, 
if  I  had  had  tiiem,  on  the  honesty  of  those 
eyes,  that  had  led  me  like  a  will-o’-the- 
wisp  in  the  ball-room  half  a  year  ago ! 
The  new'-year’s  dance  came  back  on  me 
as  I  stood  there — my  ball  dress  was  in 
the  drawer  up  stairs — and  now  1  oh  dear! 
was  I  going  mad  ? 

Cbamb«rt*i  Journal. 

FRENCH  GREENBACKS. 

The  present  generation  of  untravelled 
Englishmen  know  little  by  experience  of 
the  important  difference  which  exists 
between  paper-money  and  coin.  Our 
national  credit  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
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good  for  a  very  long  period,  and  although  ous  month,  and,  along  with  some  of  the 
here  and  there  banks  have  broken,  and  clergy,  who  threw  in  their  lot  with  them, 
their  paper  has  become  depreciated,  the  constituted  themselves  into  a  National 
disturbance  of  the  publio  confidence  Assembly.  This  event  may  be  said  to 
which  has  ensued  has  seldom  been  more  mark  the  date  when  the  old  regime 
than  temporary  and  local.  Few  can  now  ceased,  and  the  new  order  of  things  was 
say  that  they  remember  the  time  when  inaugurated.  There  was  still  a  king  in 
they  looked  suspiciously  at  a  five-pound  France,  but  after  this  the  unfortunate 
Bank  of  England  note,  and  gave  them-  Louis  reigned  only  in  name.  The  llevo- 
selves  no  rest  until  they  had  changed  it  Intion  was  accomplished.  The  Democ- 
into  five  golden  sovereigns.  racy  was  master. 

The  tremendous  struggle  going  on  in  It  was  no  easy  task,  however,  which 
America,  however,  is  familiarizing  our  the  sovereign  people  had  thus  taken  into 
minds  with  a  distinction  which,  happily,  their  own  hands.  Before  that  eventful 
we  have  not  had  to  learn  at  our  own  year  had  closed,  they  found  difiicnlties 
cost.  A  new  name  has  been  added  to  of  every  kind  to  deal  with,  and  duties 
the  vocabulary  of  the  money-m.arket.  and  res|>onsibilities  of  every  description 
Every  reader  of  the  newspapers  knows  to  discharge.  For  one  thing,  the  treas- 
that  the  Federal  States  are  at  present  ury  was  empty ;  and  with  the  court  to 
flooded  with  “  greenbacks  and  all  who  be  kept  up,  and  the  Paris  populace  to 
know  so  much  are  aware  of  this  also,  feed,  and  the  business  of  the  country  to 
that  since  these  came  to  form  the  prin-  be  carried  on,  it  behooved  them  to  find 
cipal  circulating  medium  in  that  country,  money  somewhere.  A  new'  impost  was 
the  value  of  the  paper-money  has  sunk  of  course  the  natural  way  of  getting 
to  less  than  one  half  of  its  nominal  value  what  they  wanted,  but  the  National  As- 
in  coin ;  that  is  to  say,  8U{>po8e  a  similar  senibly,  like  the  American  Congress  of 
depreciation  to  exist  here,  we  should  our  own  times,  exhibited  a  very  decided 
have  to  pay  a  five-pound  note  for  per-  disinclination  to  resort  to  further  taxa- 
haps  no  more  than  forty  shillings  in  sil-  tion.  A  simpler  method  of  raising  a 
ver.  What  will  be  the  final  issue  of  revenue  was  suggested  to  them,  and 
this  financial  disturbance,  it  would  be  finally  adopted.  The  illustrious  exanmle 
very  difficult  to  say,  and  it  is  not  our  of  Henry  VIII.  was  followed.  The 
purpose  here  to  furnish  any  particular  church  of  France  had  vast  territorial 
theory  on  the  subject.  But,  in  connec-  possessions ;  these,  by  a  sweeping  de- 
tion  with  the  discussion  of  a  problem  cree  of  the  Assembly,  were  declared  to 
which  BO  many  feel  to  be  at  once  an  in-  belong  to,  and  to  be  at  the  disposal  of, 
teresting  and  an  important  one,  our  the  sUite ;  and  out  of  this  mine  of  wealth, 
readers  may  be  glad  to  have  some  infor-  so  lightly  got,  and  so  extensive,  not  only 
mation  supplied  to  them  regarding  the  was  enough  procured  to  meet  their  pres- 
origin  and  history  of  the  famous  Assio-  ent  necessities,  but  those  immense  finan- 
NATS  —  the  French  greenbacks,  with  cial  resources  were  obtained  which  up- 
which  the  leaders  of  the  first  Revolution  held  for  a  long  period  the  schemes  and 
fed  their  armies,  and  carried  on  the  gi-  enterprises  of  the  Revolution, 
gantic  work  which  fell  to  their  hands  to  Some  ingenuity  was  required,  how- 
perform.  The  times  change,  and  we  ever,  to  turn  the  new  found  property  to 
change  with  them  ;  and  there  are  many  account.  Ready  money  W'as  wanted, 
points  in  w’hich  the  cases  are  not  at  all  and  to  get  this,  the  estates  of  the  church 
parallel.  But  we  shall  be  surprised  if  had  to  be  sbld ;  but  to  have  brought 
the  two  stories,  when  they  are  both  fin-  them  all  into  the  market  at  once,  w'ould 
ished,  do  not  throw  some  light  upon  have  been,  of  course,  in  the  last  degree 
each  other ;  and,  at  any  rate,  what  we  impolitic,  since  their  value  would  have 
have  to  tell  will  afford  a  solider  basis  been  thereby  sensibly  affected.  A  de- 
than  many  at  present  have  for  their  spec-  vice  was  therefore  resorted  to,  which  is 
ulations  about  the  future.  said  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1789,  the  depu-  Bailly,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  and  which, 
ties  of  the  Tiers  etat  retired  from  the  while  it  kept  up  the  price  of  the  land, 
States-general,  which  had  assembled  at  put  the  administration  in  immediate  pos- 
Versailles  in  the  beginning  of  the  previ-  session  of  a  new  circulating  medium. 
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The  property  of  the  clergy  was  trans- 
ferrea  in  the  mass  to  the  various  munici¬ 
palities  throughout  the  country ;  and  by 
them  the  contiguous  estates  were  sold 
in  detail,  and  as  purchasers  offered.  At 
first,  the  municipal  authorities  had  no 
nioney  to  pay  for  the  possessions  with 
which  they  were  invested,  and  they  gave 
bills  at  varying  dates  instead ;  but  as 
the  land  was  taken  up,  and  the  proceeds 
came  into  their  hands,  they  became  grad¬ 
ually  possessed  of  funds,  and  thus  able 
to  meet  the  obligations  which  they  had 
undertaken.  These  bills,  then,  which 
the  government  held,  were  of  unques¬ 
tionable  value,  and  might  have  been  paid 
away  at  any  time  as  an  equivalent  for 
coin ;  but  they  were  usually  of  large 
amount,  and  the  state  had  many  credit¬ 
ors  to  whom  it  owed  smaller  sums.  To 
meet  their  case,  therefore,  and  also  to 
protect  the  municipalities  against  a  too 
great  or  early  pressure,  a  sulwidiary  ar¬ 
rangement  was  entered  into.  The  large 
bills  were  broken  up,  as  it  were,  into  a 
number  of  smaller  })romi88ory-note8,  and 
these  receiving  the  name  of  bom^  fur¬ 
nished  the  first  notion  of  the  assignat. 

This  expedient,  however,  gave  only 
partial  satisfaction  and  relief.  When  a 
creditor  of  the  state  got  a  hon  paid  over 
to  him,  he  received  what  M’as  capable  of 
being  exchanged  for  something  of  real 
value ;  but  that  something  might  be 
nothing  else  than  land,  and  he  might  not 
choose  to  become  the  owner  of  that  kind 
of  property,  or  he  might  think  the  Rev¬ 
olution  not  so  certainly  accomplished  as 
to  be  able  to  give  him  a  secure  title  to 
it ;  or  he  might  have  conscientious  scru¬ 
ples  about  laying  his  hand  on  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  the  church,  and  in  his  hand  the 
paper  would  be  practically  inconvertible. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  sake 
of  such  persons,  and  for  other  reasons, 
to  advance  a  further  step  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  scheme.  The  Assembly 
must  give  to  the  assignat  the  faculty  of 
circulation.  This,  after  some  discussion, 
was  done ;  and  four  hundred  millions  of 
what  was  now  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  paper-money,  were  sent  forth  from 
the  national  treasury ;  the  only  difference 
between  an  assignat  and  an  ordinary 
bank-note  being  this,  that  the  former 
professed  to  carry  interest  along  with  it. 

Of  course,  the  clergy  opposed  them¬ 
selves  vehemently  to  this  plan  of  increas¬ 


ing  the  revenue,  and  many  were  the  ar¬ 
guments  which  were  employed  both  by 
them  and  by  their  allies  among  the  nobles 
(who  feared,  and  with  some  reason,  that 
their  turn  would  come  next)  to  induce 
the  Assembly  to  abandon  a  scheme  which 
was,  they  contended,  not  only  irreligious 
and  unprincipled,  but  financially  unsound. 
The  name  of  the  great  speculator.  Law, 
for  example,  w’as  brought  up,  and  the 
memory  of  his  bankruptcy  revived.  He 
had  issued  paper-obligations,  which,  af¬ 
ter  various  fluctuations,  had  gone  down 
to  nothing,  and  the  paper  that  was  now 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  country  was  sure, 
they  contendea,  to  run  the  same  course. 
Rut  the  two  cases  were  not  parallel,  and 
the  inference,  in  consequence,  unwar¬ 
ranted.  The  value  of  Law’s  paper-money 
depended  entirely  on  the  profits  to  be 
gamed  by  the  India  Company,  which 
might  be  nil ;  while  that  of  the  assig¬ 
nats  was  founded  upon  a  territorial  cap¬ 
ital,  real  and  easily  convertible.  Given 
the  success  of  the  Revolution,  and  an 
assurance  that  the  acts  of  the  National 
Assembly  were  authoritative,  and  the 
holder  of  a  hon  was  as  safe  as  if  he  held 
the  equivalent  in  gold. 

But  the  French  government  had 
learned  a  dangerous  secret.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  roll  money  off  a  printing- 
machine  than  to  dig  it  out  of  a  mine,  or 
wring  it  out  of  a  nation  by  taxes,  that 
there  must  always  be  a  temptation  to 
follow  the  first  method,  if  it  can  be  safely 
put  into  operation  at  .all;  and  in  the 
course  which  was  now  followed,  Paris, 
we  may  say,  showed  an  example  which 
Washington  has  been  only  too  ready  to 
follow.  The  time  came  soon  enough 
when  the  national  treasury  required  to 
be  again  replenished,  and  ]Mirabeau  pro¬ 
posed  the  short  and  easy  plan  of  issuing 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  million 
more  assignats.  This  motion  was,  of 
course,  resisted  by  many ;  and  among 
others,  by  Talleyrand,  who  delivered  a 
remarkable  speech  in  opposition  to  it. 
Those  who  remember  the  relief — the 
sense  of  positive  fulness  and  wealth — 
which  M'as  experienced  in  America  after 
the  first  creation  of  greenbacks,  will  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  similar  results 
followed  in  France.  The  four  hundred 
millions  which  had  been  formerly  sent 
out,  had  just  been  so  much  money  added 
to  the  currency  and  apparent  means  of 
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tlie  country;  and  many  being  sensible 
of  the  ease  which  the  issue  had  brought, 
were  more  than  prepared  for  a  repetition 
of  the  experiment.  But  the  sagacious 
Talleyrand  warned  the  Assembly  against 
mistaking  a  factitious  for  a  real  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  predicted  the  course  which  the 
financial  policy  of  Mirabeau  would  infal¬ 
libly  take. 

“People,”  SMd  he,  “judge  of  this 
second  issue  by  the  success  of  the  first ; 
but  they  will  not  perceive  that  the  wants 
of  commerce,  checked  W  the  Revolution, 
naturally  caused  our  first  conventional 
issue  to  be  received  with  avidity;  and 
these  w'ants  were  such  that,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  this  currency  would  have  been 
adopted  had  it  even  not  been  forced. 
To  ground  an  argument,  however,  on 
this  first  success,  in  favor  of  a  second 
and  more  ample  issue,  is  to  expose  our¬ 
selves  to  great  dangers.  The  assignats 
will  undoubtedly  have  characters  of  se¬ 
curity  which  no  paper-money  ever  had — 
none  was  ever  created  upon  so  valuable  a 
pledge,  clothed  with  so  solid  a  security — 
but  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  never 
will  any  national  paper  be  ut>on  a  par 
with  the  metals,  never  will  the  supple¬ 
mentary  sign  of  the  first  representative 
sign  of  wealth  have  the  exact  value  of 
its  model ;  the  very  title  proves  want, 
and  want  spreads  alarm  and  distrust 
around  it.  Why  will  assignat  money 
be  always  below  specie?  In  the  first 
place,  because  there  will  always  be  doubts 
of  the  exact  application  of  its  propor¬ 
tions  between  the  mass  of  the  assignats 
and  that  of  the  national  property;  be¬ 
cause  there  will  long  be  uncertainty  re¬ 
specting  the  consummation  of  the  sales ; 
because  no  conception  can  be  formed  by 
what  time  two  thousand  millions  of  as¬ 
signats,  representing  nearly  the  value  of 
the  domains,  will  be  extinguished  ;  be¬ 
cause  money  being  put  in  competition 
with  paper,  both  become  a  marketable 
commodity,  and  the  more  abundant  any 
commodity  is  the  lower  must  be  its  price; 
because  with  money  one  will  always  be 
able  to  do  without  assignats,  whilst  it  is 
impossible  with  assignats  to  do  without 
money;  and,  fortunately,  the  absolute 
want  of  money  will  keep  some  specie  in 
circulation,  for  it  would  be  the  greatest 
of  all  evils  to  be  absolutely  destitute 
of  it.” 

Much  more  in  the  same  strain  did  the 


sagacious  politician  say  on  the  subject  of 
the  new  currency.  But  the  necessities 
of  the  government  were  such  that  it  could 
listen  at  the  time  neither  to  threats  nor 
remonstrances ;  and  in  the  face  of  all 
Talleyrand’s  warnings  and  appeals,  a 
new  issue  of  eight  hundred  millions  was 
ordered,  w’ith  the  new  and  important 
proviso,  that  the  notes  should  no  longer 
carry  interest.  This  marked  the  second 
stage  in  the  history,  and  having  described 
these  preliminary  steps  with  some  minute¬ 
ness,  we  may  glance  more  rapidly  over 
what  is  to  follow. 

With  a  security  so  tangible  as  that  of 
the  assignats,  it  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed  that  they  would  have  maint.ained  their 
nominal  value  for  at  le.ast  a  considerable 
len^h  of  time.  To  the  confiscated  do¬ 
mains  of  the  church  was  by  and  by  added 
the  property  of  the  loyal  emigrants,  con¬ 
sisting  not  only  of  lands,  but  of  houses 
and  shares,  with  whatever  movables,  in 
the  sha|>e  of  furniture  and  jewels,  they 
had  been  unable  to  carry  along  with 
them  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if 
these  had  been  sold  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
they  would  have  brought  more  than 
enough  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  first  years  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  But  notwithstanding  this  ap¬ 
parently  favorable  state  of  the  public 
assets,  the  paper  fell  soon  and  rapidly. 

One  cause  of  this  has  already  been  in¬ 
dicated  —  tht  inconvertibility  of  the  se¬ 
curity  /  but  other  things  concurred  with 
that  in  accelerating  the  decline  ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  people  had  no  confidence  that 
the  assignats  which  had  been  made  to 
serve  their  original  purpose — which  had 
been  paid  into  the  treasury  in  exchange 
for  value  received — would  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  In  one  case,  a  quan¬ 
tity  was  known  to  be  re-issuetl,  and  as 
what  was  done  once  might  be  done  twen¬ 
ty  times,  the  act  gave  a  cast  of  insincer¬ 
ity  and  untrustworthiness  to  the  entire 
scheme.  Besides,  what  was  done  by  the 
authorities,  with  the  design  of  checking 
the  fall,  had  actually  the  effect  of  render¬ 
ing  it  more  swift.  In  August,  1793,  a 
silver  franc  was  worth  six  francs  in  assig¬ 
nats,  and  two  consequences,  of  course, 
followed— coin  was  hoarded,  and  the 
prices  of  every  other  species  of  commod¬ 
ity  were  raisM.  But  instead  of  accept¬ 
ing  these  results  as  inevitable,  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  that  unhappy  tendency  to 
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meddle  which  has  always  been  charac¬ 
teristic  of  French  rulers,  attempted  for¬ 
cibly  to  mend  the  matter.  A  law  was 
passed,  making  it  punishable  to  exchange 
a  certain  (juantity  of  gold  or  silver  for  a 
more  considerable  quantity  of  assignats ; 
in  other  words,  all  were  required,  under 
a  penalty,  to  regard  the  paper  franc  and 
the  metal  franc  as  equal  in  value ;  and 
when  this  failed  to  bring  down  the  price 
of  bread  by  raising  the  worth  of  the  as¬ 
signat,  the  artificial  law  of  the  tncueinmm 
was  enacted  ;  that  is  to  s.ay,  commodities 
were  not  allowed  to  find  or  make  their 
own  price  in  the  market ;  the  price  was 
fixed  for  them,  in  each  commune,  by  the 
municipal  authorities  ;  and  the  baker  or 
the  butcher  who  charged  more  than  the 
legal  sum  for  his  pound  of  bread  or  meat, 
was  liable  to  be  taken  up  as  an  offender, 
and  subjected  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
These  regulations  were  M’ell  meant,  but, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  they  worse 
than  failed  to  maintain  the  value  of  the 
paper-money.  It  could  not  but  be  felt 
that  an  article  which  requireii  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  aids  to  keep  it  afloat,  must 
have  an  inherent  and  irremediable  tend¬ 
ency  to  sink,  and  the  depreciation  went 
on  accordingly. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  state  of 
things  was  brought  about  which  iu  some 
resjiects  strikingly  resembled  that  which 
we  have  recently  been  witnessing  in 
America.  All  debtors  became  naturally 
eager  to  ])ay  off  their  incumbrances  ;  and 
creditors,  forced  to  accept  what  was 
due  to  them  in  greenbacks,  got  back  no 
more  than  perhaps  a  sixth  part  of  what 
they  lent.  Then  large  holders  of  assig¬ 
nats,  knowing  that  such  capital  was  per¬ 
petually  melting  away  in  their  hands, 
made  attempts  in  every  direction  to  ex¬ 
change  them  for  something  of  inherent 
or  less-varying  value,  and  a  fictitious 
briskness  was  thus  communicated  to 
trade.  These  men  would  buy  anything — 
pictures,  furniture,  bills  of  exchange  on 
foreign  countries,  or  shares  in  stocks,  or 
banks,  or  companies,  which  last  -  men¬ 
tioned  species  of  property  rose,  in  con- 
sec^uence  of  this  demand,  to  previously 
unimaginable  rates  or  quotations.  They 
even  scrambled  for  the  possession  of  a 
kind  of  assignat  which  was  supposed  to 
be  less  subject  to  sink  than  its  neighbors ; 
this  was  the  assignat  of  the  first  issue, 
which,  because  it  dated  from  the  days  of  | 


royalty,  and  bore  upon  its  face  the  king’s 
image  and  superscription,  was  believed 
to  be  certain  to  retain  its  value  even  in 
the  case  of  a  counter-revolution,  liut 
the  necessity  of  seeking  such  investments 
led  naturally  to  something  other  than  the 
revival  of  what  we  may  call  legitimate 
commerce ;  there  followed  in  the  train, 
peculation  of  the  wildest  description. 
The  heart  of  Paris  became  the  Exchange ; 
and  such  gambling  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  other  commodities,  occurred  there, 
as  we  can  find  a  parallel  to  nowhere,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  in  Wall-street,  New-York. 

The  part  of  Nero  fiddling  over  Home 
in  flames  is  reacted  in  every  age  ;  it  was 
so  iu  France  during  the  revolutionary 
era.  There,  men  grew  rich  on  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  their  country,  and  drank 
dce|>est  of  the  cup  of  pleasure  when  a  de¬ 
feat  or  some  other  calamity  had  filled  the 
heart  of  the  nation  with  grief ;  and  so  it 
is  in  America  at  the  present  hour.  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  accounts  which  reach 
us  through  the  public  press,  the  number 
of  those  who,  in  New-York  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  have  become  suddenly  rich,  has 
never  been  greater,  and  at  no  period  has 
there  been,  in  those  cities,  so  much  gaycty 
and  display  and  extravagance  as  has  ap¬ 
peared  of  late  among  the  contractors  and 
speculators  ho  have  become  millionaires 
through  the  national  distress. 

It  must  not,  however,  bo  supposed 
that  the  price  of  the  assignat  tended  in¬ 
variably  downwards;  on  the  contrary,  it 
fluctuated  just  as  the  price  of  the  green¬ 
back  does  now ;  and,  indeed,  at  one  time 
it  recovered  itself  so  remarkably,  that  for 
a  very  short  period  it  was  nearly  on  a  par 
with  specie.  The  causes  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  revival  were  these :  in  the  first 
place,  a  forced  loan  was  decreed,  by 
which  it  was  expected  so  much  money 
would  be  realized  as  to  allow  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  withdraw  as  many  as  a  thou¬ 
sand  millions  from  the  paper  circulation, 
and  anything  that  had  a  tendency  to  les¬ 
sen  the  mass  helped  so  far  to  enhance  its 
intrinsic  value.  But  what  contributed 
more  effectually  than  this  to  the  end  re¬ 
ferred  tb,  was  the  increased  stringency 
with  which  the  laws  relating  to  hoarding 
were  enforced.  It  was  made  penal  to 
possess  a  private  store  of  metals.  If  any 
one  were  discovered  with  a  stock  of  the 
contraband  commodity^  in  his  house,  the 
treasure-trove  was  seized,  and  divided 
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between  the  government  and  the  in¬ 
former.  It  thus  became  positively  dan¬ 
gerous  to  have  gold  or  silver ;  and  hence 
a  perfect  rush  was  made  to  get  rid  of 
them.  They  were  carried  to  the  frontier, 
and  paid  away  for  foreign  goods  ;  they 
were  taken  to  the  public  offices,  and  ten¬ 
dered  as  payment  for  taxes ;  they  were 
even,  in  some  cases,  gladly  exchanged 
for  the  assignat  itself.  In  these  ways, 
specie  became  for  the  moment  actually 
aoundant ;  and  the  result  was,  as  we  have 
said,  that  paper  and  coin  approximated 
to  each  other  in  value,  and  were  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  almost  on  a  par. 

But  this  did  not  last.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  demands  made  on  the  government 
for  the  public  service  necessitated  the 
constant  issue  by  it  of  fresh  paper.  It 
had  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  to  arm 
and  pay,  a  nuxthUl  to  create,  and  a  navy 
to  build  ;  and  the  taxes  did  not  produce 
more  than  a  flAh  of  the  monthly  expen¬ 
diture.  In  these  circumstances,  their 
only  resource  was  the  )>rinting  of  new 
assignats ;  and  when,  in  the  lieginning  of 
1794,  the  sum-total  of  all  the  previous 
issues  was  doubled^  the  note  lost  its  tem¬ 
porary  value,  and  fV‘11  back  to  its  former 
depreciated  condition.  This,  however, 
might  have  been  borne,  if  the  decline  had 
stopped  then ;  but  it  went'on,  and  that 
with  accelerated  speed.  The  greenback 
became  more  and  more  worthless.  Those 
who  received  stated  incomes',  paid  not  in 
coin  but  in  its  nominal  value  in  paper, 
felt  themselves  growing  more  and  more 
straitened  in  their  circumstances.  The 
distress,  in  fact,  came  to  be  well  nigh 
universal,  and  never  had  the  inventive 
mind  of  France  a  more  perplexing  prob¬ 
lem  submitted  to  it  than  that  how  the 
obviously  approaching  financial  crash 
was  to  be  averted. 

Our  readers,  w’ho  remember  on  what 
a  solid  basis  the  assignat  issues  rested, 
may  feel  inclined  to  ask  why  that  basis 
was  not  turned  to  more  account.  How 
did  it  happen  that  the  fifteen  thousand 
millions  at  which  the  national  real  prop¬ 
erty  was  valued,  came  in  so  slowly  ? 
The  simple  answer  is,  that  purchasers 
could  not  be  found,  owing,  no  doubt,  in 
part  to  the  scruples  and  suspicions  which 
were  entertained  by  some  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  security  of  the  sales ;  but  owing 
chiefly,  there  is  no  ouestion,  to  this — that 
lew  in  these  times  nad  the  means  to  ex- 
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pend  in  such  extensive  investments. 
Still  the  people  felt  that  they  had  where¬ 
withal  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  the 
inquiry  was  often  made,  impatiently 
enough,  if  there  was  no  way  m  whicn 
the  public  domains  could  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  relieve  the  general  distress.  In 
answer  to  this  inquiry,  various  schemes 
were  suggested.  One  was,  to  demonetize 
the  assignats,  or  a  portion  of  them ;  that 
is,  to  take  from  them  the  faculty  of  free 
circulation,  and  make  them  literally  what 
they  were  theoretically,  mere  obligations 
upon  land.  But  to  this  proposal  it  was 
well  replied,  that  to  attempt  to  carry  out 
such  a  regulation  in  the  case,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  of  a  laboring  man,  was  to  insure  his 
starvation.  He  wants  bread,  and  you 
give  him  a  piece  of  earth.  His  family 
are  in  rags,  but  in  |>laco  of  furnishing 
him,  in  return  for  his  work,  with  what 
will  procure  clothes,  you  make  him  in 
mockery  a  landed  proprietor.  As  long 
as  there  w’as  no  other  circulating  medium 
than  the  assignat,  an  expedient  like  this 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  the  simple 
rumor  that  it  was  in  contemplation  caus¬ 
ed  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  paper. 

A  far  more  feasible  scheme  than  this 
was  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
sell  the  domains,  not  for  what  they  were 
worth,  but  for  what  they  would  bring. 
They  had  l>een  valued  in  1700,  and  it 
was  certainly  putting  a  great  temptation 
in  the  way  of  the  moneyed  public  to  ofler 
them,  in  1706,  for  three  times  their  then 
estimated  value  in  assignats ;  and  those 
who  had  anything  to  spare  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  the  op|Mirtunity. 
An  estate  rated  at  ten  thousand  in  gold, 
and  worth,  therefore,  sixty  thousand  in 
paper,  was  oflered  for  thirty  thousand  in 
assignats,  or  for  half  its  real  value.  Such 
a  bargain  was  not  likely  to  present  itself 
again.  Everybody  who  could  scraiic 
together  a  bundle  of  notes  became  ambi¬ 
tious  of  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  a 
landholder;  and  if  the  administration 
had  gone  only  through  with  the  scheme, 
the  country  would  certainly  have  expe¬ 
rienced  a  sensible  relief.  But  after  launch¬ 
ing  the  scheme,  and  receiving  many 
offers,  the  authorities  liecarae  suddenly 
alive  to  its  supposed  extravagance,  and 
quashed  all  the  proceedings  which  bad 
l^en  taken  in  connection  with  it. 

This  straightforward  plan  of  meeting 
the  difiSculty  bebg  abandoned,  all  sorts 
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of  fanciful  proposals  were  suggested  and 
discussed.  Some  argued  for  lotteries, 
others  for  a  tontiiie,  others  still  for  a  great 
land  hank ;  while  many  urged  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  article,  of  real  value 
(such  as  gold  or  corn),  as  a  standard,  and 
letting  the  assignat  be  treated  as  any 
other  common  article  of  merchandise. 
Nothing  effectual,  however,  was  really 
done,  and  the  evil  went  on  increasing. 
Ily  the  winter  of  1795-1790,  the  issue 
of  assignats  had  extended  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  forty-five  thousand  millions; 
but  twenty  thousand  millions  furnished, 
in  actual  value,  scarcely  one  hundred 
millions,  for  the  aesignnte  vere  not  worth 
more  than  the  two  hundredth  jxrrt  of 
their  nominal  mdue.  The  public  now 
therefore  refused  to  take  them.  They 
could  pay  for,  and  purchase  nothing ;  and 
the  raclical  step  re<juired  to  bo  taken  of 
swei'ping  them  entirely  out  of  the  way. 
This  was  done  by  creating  a  new  species 
of  jiafier-rnoney,  to  which  was  given  a 
different  name.  It  does  not  appear  very 
clearly  how  this  was  to  mend  matters 
satisfactorily ;  but  here  is  the  account  of 
the  revolution  as  it  appears  on  the  page 
of  history : 

“  A  pafier  was  devised,  which,  by  the 
name  of  mandate^  was  to  represent  a 
fixed  value  in  land.  Every  domain  was 
to  be  delivered,  without  sale  by  auction, 
and  upon  a  mere procis-verhaly  for  a  price 
in  mandats  e<|ual  to  that  of  1790.  Man¬ 
dats  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  millions  were  to  be  created ; 
and  domains  to  the  like  amount,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimate  of  1790,  were  to  be 
immediately  appropriated  to  them.  Thus 
these  mandats  could  not  undergo  any 
other  variation  than  that  of  the  domains 
themselves,  since  they  represented  a  fixed 
quantity  of  them.  It  would  not  thence 
absolutely  result  that  they  should  bo  on 
a  par  with  money,  for  the  domains  were 
not  worth  so  much  as  in  1790,  but  at  any 
r.ate  they  must  have  the  same  value  as 
the  domains.  It  was  resolved  to  employ 
part  of  these  mandats  to  withdraw  the 
assignats.  TTie  plate  of  the  afsignats 
wae  broken  upon  the  30M  of  Pluviose  / 
forty-five  thousand  five  hundred  millions 
had  been  issued.  By  the  different  re- 
tuiTis,  either  by  means  of  loans  or  of  ar¬ 
rears,  the  circulating  quantity  had  been 
reduced  to  thirty-six  thousand  millions, 
and  was  soon  to  be  further  reduced  to 


twenty-four  thousand  millions.  These 
twenty-four  thousand  millions,  reduced 
to  one  thirtieth,  represented  eight  hun¬ 
dred  millions  ;  it  was  decreed  that  they 
should  be  exchanged  for  eight  hundred 
millions  in  mandats,  which  was  a  liqui¬ 
dation  of  the  assignat  at  one  twentieth 
of  its  nominal  value.” 

Such  is  a  short  history  of  the  first 
French  greenback.  It  was  based  on  what 
appearecl  to  be  excellent  security,  but 
within  a  very  few  years  it  had  deterio¬ 
rated  in  value  so  fearfully  that  in  the  end 
it  was  able  to  pay  only  eightpence  in  the 
pound  ;  and  yet,  with  all  that,  it  served 
an  important  purpose.  The  monarchy 
was  overturned,  the  Revolution  was  ac¬ 
complished,  all  Europe  was  defied,  on 
such  moans  as  it  furnished.  And  one 
can  fancy  a  loyal  American  saying,  while 
he  sadly  studies  this  story,  so  full  of  sig¬ 
nificance  for  him  :  “  Well,  if  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  sinews  of  war  are  but  furnished 
in  ijuantities  sufficient  to  restore  the 
Union,  I  care  not  although,  in  the  end, 
a  paper  dollar  should  be  reckoned  dear 
when  oficred  in  exchange  fur  a  copper 
cent.” 


Lowloii  Soclvly. 

OUR  WI1K)WEI)  QUEEN. 

IS  MKMORIAM,  nCCRMBCR  XIV.,  M.DCCO.LXI. 

They  ask  me  why  I  weep 
.\nd  sorrow  us  I  do  ; 

They  say  my  grief  should  sleep 
.\nd  memory  sluiiilier  too. 

Who  says  they  sleep  not  now  t 
Doth  sleep  so  death-like  seem 

That  people  marvel  how 

A  sh^cping  grief  may  dream  I 

My  sorrow  long  ago 

In  chastened  sadness  slept ; 

And  mcm’ry’s  flow’rets  grow 

Where  thorns  and  brambles  crept. 

And  still  the  fragrant  breath 
t)f  roses  dead  and  gone, 

Keveals  that  after  death 
Their  spirit  yet  lives  on. 

In  dreams  they  flower  at  night, 

In  thoughts  they  bloom  by  day ; 

They  have  no  dread  of  blight, 

They’re  proof  against  decay. 

I  cannot,  if  I  would. 

Those  thoughts  and  dreams  destroy ; 

I  would  not,  if  I  could. 

Forego  their  phantom  joy  ^ 
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That  makes  my  tears  to  flow, 

And  sadly  to  recall 
The  si)ot  where  hero  below 
I've  laid  dead  flowers  and  all. 

I  plead  with  those  who’vo  known 
The  bitter  hour  of  grief; 

That  finds  in  every  groan 
Some  earnest  of  relief; 

Who’ve  live<l  on  year  by  year, 

And  learnt  the  bitter  truth 
That  sorrow  sometimes  here 
Lives  on  in  endless  youth. 

Oh  ye  who  ask  me  why 
I  wear  so  sad  a  mien. 

And  say  that  I  should  try 
To  be  in  grief  a  queen, 

Alas  1  there  is  a  power 
To  which  e’en  mine  must  bend ; 

It  rules  in  that  dark  hour 

When  earth- Iwm  life  must  end 

For  crowns  and  sceptres  yet 
Have  never  held  a  sway 
Could  bid  the  heart  forget, 

Or  make  true  love  decaj'. 

And  thou,  l)elovdd  child, 

Oh !  never  may  thv  breast 
Be  racked  by  anguish  wild, 

Tluit  finds  no  ark  of  rest : 

A  written  life  of  years — 

Where,  marki-d  on  every  leaf. 

Are  s^)ots  where  scahling  tears 
Write  chronicles  of  grief. 

And  you,  <lcar  people  mine. 

Bear  with  me  still,  I  pray. 

And  let  your  hearts  incline 
To  mourn  with  me  this  day. 

Upon  your  loyal  love 

I  fain  would  trusting  lean. 

And  pray  that  (Jo<l  aliove 
Will  guide  your  widowed  queen. 

F.  W.  B.  B. 


Si.  Junei’f  Magazine. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  ALBANY. 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Countess  of  Albany,  or  even 
her  name,  is  generally  known  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  reading  public,  though  she 
was  so  closely  connected  with  the  last 
scion  of  the  ru^al  House  of  the  Stuarts. 
She  was  the  wife  of  the  Pretender,  who, 
after  his  well-known  adventures  and  fail¬ 
ure  in  1745,  in  the  attempted  recovery 
of  the  British  crown,  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Paris,  where  he  w’as  received 
with  great  distincUon,  both  by  the  court 
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party  as  well  as  by  the  population  in 
general.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  for  any  considerable  time  undis¬ 
turbed  in  his  place  of  retircunent.  Ills 
expulsion  from  the  F rench  territory  was 
made  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  1748,  concluded  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Charles  Edward  positively 
refused  to  leave  the  country,  and  much 
interest  in  his  behalf  was  made  with  the 
government,  both  by  the  dauphin  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family,  to 
allow  him  to  remain.  But  the  interfer¬ 
ence  was  of  no  avail ;  the  administration 
proved  inexorable.  The  Pretender  was 
seized  in  the  opera-house  on  the  11th 
of  December,  1748,  conveyed  in  the  first 
instance  to  Vincennes,  and  from  thence 
was  sent  out  of  the  country.  lie  wan¬ 
dered  about  the  Continent  for  some 
time,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  se¬ 
cretly  visited  London  in  the  year  1 750. 
When  subsequently  allowed  to  return 
again  to  France,  Charles  Edward  was  so 
dispirited  and  depressed  by  his  wander¬ 
ings  and  misfortunes,  that  he  fell  into 
the  habit  of  intemperance,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  one  of  the  dis])atcheB 
of  the  British  ambassador  Stanley,  who, 
writing  from  Paris  in  1761,  states  that 
the  Pretender  was  given  to  drinking  to 
such  an  excess  as  to  be  often  drunk  in 
the  morning,  and  carried  senseless  to  his 
chamber  by  his  attendants. 

By  the  death  of  his  father  in  1 706  he 
became  titular  King  of  England,  but  the 
elevation  to  the  fictitious  dignity  did  in 
no  wise  cure  him  of  his  inveterate  pro¬ 
pensity  to  intoxication  ;  and  the  French 
government,  seemingly  .ashamed  of  their 
royal  guest,  drove  him  in  1770  once 
more  from  their  soil.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  it  suited  the  policy  of  the 
French  ministry — as  a  kind  of  demon¬ 
stration  or  menace  against  England — 
to  recall  the  Pretender  to  the  capital  of 
France,  and  he  was  informed  by  the 
Duke  of  Fitzjames,  on  behalf  of  the 
French  court,  that  if  he  would  consent 
to  be  married  to  a  wife  chosen  for  him, 
a  pension  of  240,000  francs  would  be 
settled  upon  him.  Charles  Edward  made 
no  objection  to  the  proposal,  and  the 
lady  thus  chosen  was  Louise,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  I'rince  of  Stolberg-Gedern,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
distinguished  German  families,  raised  to 
the  princely  rank  in  the  person  of  hia 
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father.  Her  mother,  too,  was  of  a  most 
noble  family,  of  the  illustrious  House  of 
Horn,  maternally  allied  to  the  Hruces 
of  Scotland  and  to  other  distinguished 
families,  both  in  France  and  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

The  Princess  Louise,  born  September 
20th,  1 752,  lost  her  father,  a  general  in 
the  Austrian  service,  when  she  was  in 
her  sixth  year.  Her  widowed  mother 
received  a  pension  from  the  Empress 
Maria  Thore8.a,  and  she  was  placed  in 
the  educational  establishment  lor  young 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  of  nobility, 
at  Mons,  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Hero  she  remained  until  her  twentieth 
year,  when  she  was  married  to  Charles 
Edward,  who  was  then  lifly-two  years 
of  age. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Ma- 
cerata,  in  the  private  chapel  of  Cardinal 
Marefoschi’s  palace,  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1772,  that  day  being  Good  Fri¬ 
day  —  a  circumstance  which  elicited, 
some  years  after,  the  remark  from 
Louise,  the  Countess  of  Albany,  that 
her  marriage  proved  what  a  marri.age 
on  such  a  day — “  a  day  of  Christen¬ 
dom’s  lamentation” — might  have  been 
ex[>ectod  to  turn  out.  The  newly-mar¬ 
ried  couple  arrived,  five  days  after  their 
marriage,  at  Home,  where  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  something  like  royal  hon¬ 
ors,  though,  on  the  part  of  the  Papal 
Court,  no  formal  notice  was  taken  of 
the  Pretender’s  announcement  to  Cardi¬ 
nal  Pallavicini,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
of  the  arrival  of  the  King  and  (Jueen  of 
England.  The  title,  however,  under 
which  the  royal  pair  were  better  known 
was  that  of  the  Count  and  Conntess  of 
Albany.  The  countess  is  described  as 
a  woman  of  most  dazzling  beauty,  of 
great  j)Ower8  of  conversation,  and  as 
turning  everybody’s  head.  Their  resi¬ 
dence  in  Romo  proving  disagre’eable, 
owing  to  their  equivocal  position,  they 
retired  early  in  the  year  1773  to  Sienna, 
and  in  October  of  the  following  year 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  Florence. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city, 
Charles  Edward’s  health  gave  way,  he 
was  seized  with  symptoms  of  dropsy, 
his  old  habits  of  intemperance  had  gained 
a  greater  ascendancy,  and  he  was  almost 
confined  to  his  apartment.  He  required 
the  countess,  whether  from  helplessness 
or  from  jealousy,  to  be  in  constant  at- 
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tendance  upon  him,  an  office  which  she 
fulfilled  with  every  mark  of  propriety 
and  attention. 

It  was  at  this  period,  in  the  autumn 
of  1777,  that  the  poet  Alfieri  arrived  in 
Florence.  It  were  beside  our  present 
purpose  to  draw  a  biographical  sketch 
of  this  renowned  tragic  writer,  beyond 
observing  that  he  was  a  Piedmontese 
by  birth,  of  a  noble  family,  of  independ¬ 
ent  fortune,  and  of  a  most  impression¬ 
able  temperament.  He  set  out  on  his 
travels  when  ho  was  but  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  found  himself  very  soon  en¬ 
gaged  in  am.atory  adventures.  In  Hol¬ 
land  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  married 
woman,  who  appeared  not  altogether 
insensible  to  the  advances  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  Italian ;  but  the  suspicions  of  the 
husband  being  awakened,  and  all  further 
intercourse  broken  otF,  the  poet  became 
so  very  much  affected,  that  it  w.as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  bleed  him  ;  and  ho  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  tearing  off  the 
bandages  .and  wilfully  bleeding  to  death. 
In  England  a  somewhat  similar  adven¬ 
ture  was  attended  with  graver  circum¬ 
stances.  Alfieri  h.ad  fallen  in  love  with 
the  wife  of  a  peer,  who  returned  his  pas¬ 
sion  .and  admitted  him  into  her  house. 
The  intrigue  was  discovered  to  the  hus¬ 
band,  who  challenged  the  poet ;  they 
fought  in  the  Green  Park  ;  Alfieri,  being 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  was  speedily 
wounded  in  the  arm.  His  antagonist, 
declaring  himself  satisfied,  assured  the 
poet  that  he  would  no  longer  stand  in 
liis  way  of  free  access  to  the  lady,  as  he 
intended  to  bo  speedily  divorced  from 
her.  The  ardent  lover,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  made  no  delay  in  offering  his 
hand  to  the  object  of  his  passion.  But 
on  the  third  day  after  the  duel,  the  lady 
frankly  told  him  that,  previously  to  their 
ac(j[uaintance,  she  had  bestowed  her  favor 
on  a  groom  still  in  her  husband’s  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  this  man,  in  a  fit  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  had  betrayed  both  intrigues  to  her 
lord.  Alfieri,  though  at  first  greatly 
staggered,  mortified,  and  full  of  resent¬ 
ment — and  the  more  so  as  the  whole 
affair,  the  duel,  the  intrigues,  appeared 
in  the  newspapers — was  nevertheless  so 
full  of  infatuation  that  he  clung  to  his 
paramour,  and  travelled  about  with  her 
for  some  time,  lie  was  made  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  the  subsequent  proceedings 
for  a  divorce ;  and  we  may  here  mention 
29 
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— considering  the  lapse  of  time — the 
names  of  the-  parties.  The  peer  was 
Lord  Ligonier,  and  his  frail  partner 
Peneloj>e,  daughter  of  Greorge  Lord 
Rivers. 

We  know  not  the  precise  ]>eriod  at 
which  Alfieri  parteil  from  his  paramour, 
but  we  know  that  not  very  long  after 
his  arrival  in  Florence  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted,  through  the  agency  of  a  friend, 
with  the  voung  and  fair  Countess  of 
Albany.  Jle  states,  that  he  had  not 
gone  many  times  to  see  her  before  he 
fclt  himself,  as  it  were,  unconsciously 
caughty  and  agitated  l)y  a  passion  of  the 
mind  to  which  he  had  heretofore  been  a 
stranger,  and  the  more  profound  and 
lasting  in  proportion  as  it  was  less  im¬ 
petuous  and  fervent.  “  Such  was  the 
flame,”  he  says,  “  which  little  by  little 
got  the  upper  hand  of  my  every  thought 
and  feeling,  and  will  never  bo  extin¬ 
guished  in  me  but  with  my  life.” 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the 
countess  reciprocatM  Alfieri’s  passion¬ 
ate  feelings,  and  allowed  him  to  take  an 
active  part  in  her  separation  from  her 
husbatKi.  This  occurred  in  the  month 
of  December,  1780.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  Pretender,  on  St.  Andrew’s  Dajr, 
to  indulge  to  the  greatest  excess  in 
drinking ;  and  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  he 
committed  a  most  brutal  assault  on  his 
wife,  beating  her  at  night  and  in  lied, 
and  attempting  to  strangle  her.  Making 
her  case  known  to  the  Grand  Duke,  she 
was  advised  by  the  Tuscan  court,  in 
concurrence  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Pretender’s  own  brother,  Cardinal  York, 
that  she  should  throw  off  her  worthless 
husband  for  ever,  and  retire  into  a  con¬ 
vent.  Alfieri  assisted  in  her  removal ; 
and  Charles  E<lward  declared  that  he 
would  give  a  thousand  xechins  to  any¬ 
body  who  would  kill  the  gentleman  who 
assisted  his  wife  on  that  occasion,  Al¬ 
fieri,  in  referring  to  the  countess’s  re¬ 
moval,  observes :  “  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
I  saved  my  lady  from  the  tyranny  of  an 
irrational  and  constantly  drunken  mas¬ 
ter,  without  her  honor  being  in  any  way 
whatever  compromised,  nor  the  pr<mrie- 
ties  in  the  least  transgressed.”  There 
are,  however,  some  historical  writers 
who  cast  considerable  doubt  on  the 
purity  of  their  intercourse  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  The  present  Lord  Stanhope, 
m  his  History  of  England  from  the 
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Peaoe  of  TTtrerht,  remarks :  “  The 
Count  and  Countess  of  Albany  lived 
together  during  several  years  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  a  harsh  husband  and  a  faithless 
wife;  until  at  length  in  1780,  weary  of 
restraint,  she  eloped  with  her  lover 
Alfieri.”  We  doubt  whether  this  alle¬ 
gation  is  borne  out  by  facts ;  for  her 
removal  to  the  convent,  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  protection  of  the  (irand  Duch¬ 
ess,  can  liardly  be  designated  an  elope¬ 
ment  ;  and  her  subseqtient  retirement  to 
Rome  was  in  accordance  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  her  brother-in-law  the  cardinal, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  the  papal 
Nuncio.  Her  removal  to  Rome  took 
place  at  the  end  of  December,  1780; 
and  we  are  told  by  an  historian  of  the 
period,  that  she  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  hy  Cardinal  York,  who 
frequently  invited  ner  to  his  residence  at 
Frascati. 

Alfieri  did  not  immediately  follow  the 
object  of  his  passion  to  Rome  ;  he  tar¬ 
ried  for  a  while  —  perhaj)s  to  save  ap¬ 
pearances  —  at  Florence,  but  after  a 
short  interval  he  set  out  for  Naples, 
passing  through  the  Eternal  City  on  his 
way.  He  remained  but  a  few  days  in 
Rome,  during  which  he  contrived  to 
have  a  brief  interview  with  the  count¬ 
ess,  and  of  which  ho  sjieaks  in  these 
terms  :  “  I  saw  her  a  prisoner  behind  a 
grating :  less  vexed,  nowevei*,  than  I 
had  seen  her  at  Florence,  but  for  other 
reasons  I  did  not  find  her  less  unhappy. 
Wew-ere  completely  separated,  and  who 
could  say  for  how  long  we  were  so  ?” 

Alfieri’s  restless  spirit  did  not  allow 
him  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  at 
Naples;  he  speedily  found  his  way  back 
to  Rome,  and  passed  most  of  his  even¬ 
ings  with  the  countess,  and  with  whom 
he  was  occasionally  seen  in  public.  This 
extreme  intimacy  of  the  two  parties, 
“  although,”  as  Alfieri  assures  us,  “  it 
did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  honor,” 
created  the  greatest  scandal  in  Roman 
society — otherwise  not  very  fastidious 
in  regard  to  such  matters ;  and  the  I*ro- 
tender,  aroused  from  his  fits  of  drunken¬ 
ness  to  a  sense  of  his  supposed  dishonor, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  the 
cardinal,  laid  his  grievance  before  the 
Pope,  by  whose  order  Alfieri  was  com¬ 
manded  to  leave  Rome  within  fifteen 
days.  In  pursuance  of  such  order  the 
poet  left  the  city  for  Sienna,  on  the  4tb 
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of  March,  1783,  declaring  that  he  was  at 
his  departure  “like  one  stupid  and  de- 
irived  of  sense  ;  leaving  his  only  love, 
looks,  town,  pe.aco,  and  his  very  self  in 
Rome.”  During  his  separation,  how¬ 
ever,  he  carried  on  a  steady  and  regular 
correspondence  w’ith  the  countess,  who 
reciprocated  all  his  tender  effusions. 
Ilis  banishment  from  Rome  terminated 
in  the  summer  of  1784,  when,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  it 
w’as  arranged  that  a  formal  separation 
should  take  place  between  the  countess 
and  her  besotted  husband.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  legal  instrument  was  executed, 
signed  by  herself,  Charles  Fid  ward,  the 
cardinal,  and  attested  by  the  Rope ;  in 
conformity  to  which  she  relinquished 
her  jiin-money  as  a  return  for  an  amica¬ 
ble  divorce  d  me,ma  et  thoro,  and  to  be 
at  perfect  liberty  to  select  her  own  place 
of  residence  for  the  future. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  countess 
made  the  fullest  use  of  her  newly  ac- 
quirefl  freedom  ;  she  met  Alfieri  at  Col¬ 
mar,  in  .\lsace,  where  they  passed  two 
montlis  together.  At  the  en<l  of  this 
period,  and  as  winter  was  approaching, 
she  returned  to  Italy,  taking  up  her 
abode  at  Hologna ;  while  Alfieri  re¬ 
mained  for  a  time  at  Risa,  not  being 
allowed  to  enter  the  papal  territory.  In 
tlie  ensuing  summer  they  met  again  at 
Colmar,  from  which  jilace,  after  a  brief 
sojourn,  she  removed  to  Raris,  whence 
in  the  autumn  of  1786  she  returned  to 
Coltnar,  .accompanied  by  Alfieri. 

Shortly  after  his  separation  from  his 
wife  in  .Inly,  1784,  Charles  Edward, 
whether  to  annoy  the  countess  or  from 
a  feeling  of  remorse,  publicly  acknowl- 
edgetl  his  natural  daughter  by  Miss  Walk- 
ingshaw,  striding  for  her  from  the  con¬ 
vent  in  which  she  was  brought  up,  in¬ 
stalling  her  as  mistress  of  his  family,  and 
conferring  upon  her  the  title  of  Duchess 
of  Albany.  Her  society,  however,  tended 
in  no  degroo  to  soften  or  to  mitigate  the 
brutal  and  intemperate  habits  of  her 
father ;  on  the  contrary,  as  he  grew  older 
he  became  more  confirmed  in  his  drunken 
propensities.  “  He  exhibited,”  as  Wrax- 
all  observes,  “  to  the  world  a  very  hu¬ 
miliating  spectacle and  another  writer 
remarks  that  “  his  daughter  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  checking  him  w'hen  he  drank  too 
much  and  when  he  talked  too  much.” 
Ho  thus  continued  to  linger  in  a  state  of 


helpless  imbecility  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1788,  when,  on  the  29th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic 
stroke  which  deprived  him  of  one  half 
the  use  of  his  body.  Two  days  after, 
January  the  31st,  Lord  Hervey,  the 
Hritish  envoy  at  the  Florentine  court, 
writes:  “This  morning,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  ten,  the  Rretender  de¬ 
parted  this  life.”  His  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  at  Frascati,  and  little  or  no  regret 
was  expressed  by  his  kindred  or  friends, 
as  his  latter  years  were  so  much  dark¬ 
ened  by  his  vices  and  extravagances. 
After  his  death,  his  brother  the  cardinal 
assumed  the  title  of  Henry  the  Ninth  : 
he  seemed  distinguished  for  no  other 
quality  but  that  of  his  extreme  supersti¬ 
tion  and  bigotry,  which  rendered  him 
generally  odious  and  unpopular.  It  is 
recorded  of  Rope  Rius  VI.,  that  after  a 
lengthened  interview  with  the  cardinal, 
he  observed  that  he  was  not  surjirised  at 
the  eagerness  of  the  English  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  so  tiresome  a  race. 

The  daughter  of  Charles  Edward,  the 
Duchess  of  Albany,  did  not  long  survive 
her  father  ;  she  ilied  at  Bologna  in.  1789, 
from  the  effects  of  a  iiainfiil  ojieration  to 
which  she  had  to  submit.  She  appears 
to  have  been  a  person  of  pleasing  looks 
and  animated  expression,  with  regular 
features,  though  without  pretensions  to 
striking  beauty.  Her  mini.ature,  once 
in  the  possession  of  her  uncle  the  car¬ 
dinal,  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Countess  of  Seafield  :  her  face  is  said 
to  resemble  too  much  that  of  her  father 
to  be  considered  handsome. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  that  the  news  reached  thecoiint- 
ess,  who  was  then  residing  at  Raris. 
Alfieri  reports  tlmt  she  was  seriously 
affected  on  receiving  the  intelligence. 
“  Her  grief,”  he  says,  “  was  neither  fac¬ 
titious  nor  forced  ;  for  every  untruth  was 
alien  to  this  upright,  incomparable  soul ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  disp.arity  of 
years,  her  husband  would  have  found  in 
lier  an  excellent  companion  and  a  friend, 
if  not  a  loving  wife,  had  he  not  thrust  her 
from  him  by  his  constantly  unfriendly, 
rough,  and  unaccountable  behavior.  I 
owe  to  pure  truth  this  testimony.”  A 
French  writer,  in  the  Revue  de*  Deux 
Monde*,  ascribes  her  grief  to  a  feeling 
of  remorse  at  having  deserted  her  hus¬ 
band  in  his  helplessness  and  bodily  in- 
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iirmitiefl.  “  Tlie  Duchess  Charlotte,”  announce  is  coming  with  you  can  feel 
this  writer  says,  **  entering  the  house  of  any  liking  for  me,  since  I  have  not  the 
Charles  Edward,  the  deserted  child  com-  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  her. 
ing  to  the  rescue  of  the  deserted  spouse.  But  if  this  be  so,  I  would  fain  flatter  my- 
the  natural  child  replacing  the  lawful  self  that  it  is  the  efl'ect  of  a  tie  which  I 
wife,  and  exercising  her  pious  and  salu-  hope  may  be  of  a  nature  to  forward  your 
tary  influence  over  the  old  man — these  earthly  happiness  as  well  as  the  salvation 
were  contrasts  which  could  not  but  pain-  of  your  soul.  This  would  bo  my  greatest 
fully  affect  the  proud  countess.  Madame  comfort,  as  it  is  my  only  longing  desire.” 
D’ Albany  had  too  elevated  a  soul  not  to  Those  who  are  of  opmion  that  no  mar- 
feel  the  painfulness  of  her  situation.”  riage  ever  took  place  account  for  it  on 
And  yet  we  can  easily  believe,  without  the  ground  that  the  countess  could  not 
imputing  to  the  countess,  as  this  w'riter  make  up  her  mind  to  lay  aside  her  royal 
does,  feelings  of  compunction  and  re-  pretensions,  and  that  Alfleri  had  no  taste 
morse,  that  her  grief  was  altogether  un-  for  the  vulgar  and  prosiac  state  of  mat- 
affected  and  sincere.  The  instinctive  rimony,  and  preferred  the  condition  of 
and  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  lover  of  a  queen.  It  is  certain  that  the 
es(>ecially  those  of  the  softer  sex,  will  countess  clung  with  great  and  foolish 
prompt  us  to  be  deeply  affected  at  the  tenacity  to  her  royal  rank ;  and  we  are 
separation  from  those  with  whom  we  assured  by  Wraxall,  who  had  an  opjior- 
have  lived  in  the  bonds  of  the  closest  in-  tunity  of  visiting  her  at  Paris,  that  in  one 
timacyt  and  with  whom  we  have  shared,  of  her  rooms  she  had  a  throne  set  up, 
even  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  the  joys  emblazoned  with  the  royal  arms  oftireat 
and  sorrows  of  life.  Britain ;  that  her  attendants  habitually 

We  are  not,  however,  so  much  con-  addressed  her  as  “Your  Majesty;”  and 
cerned  in  the  inquiry  what  may  have  that  royal  honors  were  paid  her  by  many 
been  the  true  state  of  the  countess’s  of  her  visitors,  and  especially  by  ecclesias- 
feelings  on  learning  the  demise  of  her  tics.  Both  Madame  de  Staiil  and  the 
late  husband,  as  what  were  her  relations  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  were  fre- 
to  Alfleri  after  that  event.  It  is  some-  quent  visitors  of  the  countess,  addressed 
what  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  her  as  a  royal  personage,  probably  more 
conclusion,  as  the  opinions  on  the  ques-  from  a  feeling  of  compassion  than  from  a 
tion  are  conflicting  and  widely  different,  sense  of  propriety.  It  must  have  been  a 
While  some  writers  of  that  period  assert  gre.at  shock  both  to  the  countess  and  to 
that  they  were  privately  married,  others,  Alfleri,  with  their  high  notions  and  aristo- 
on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  no  such  cratic  pride,  to  hear  the  painter  David,  at 
union  ever  took  place,  and  that  their  con-  their  own  table,  on  the  day  after  the  terri- 
nection  was  never  consecrated  by  the  ble  procession  of  the  French  king  and 
nuptial  vows.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  queen  from  Ver8.ailles,  use  the  following 
in  every  country  whither  they  went,  language:  “  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that 
whether  in  Italy,  France,  or  England,  this  Megara  (the  French  queen)  was  not 
they  were  received  in  the  very  best  socie-  torn  to  pieces  or  had  her  throat  cut  by 
ty,  as  though  they  were  legally  joined  the  women,  for  there  will  l^e  no  l>eace 
together  as  husband  and  wife :  this  may  during  her  life.” 

be  accounted  for  by  the  report  of  the  The  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and 
private  marriage.  But  if  we  are  left  to  its  more  ferocious  and  sanguinary  coin- 
judge  by  the  epistolary  correspondence  plexion,  determined  the  countess  and 
of  the  parties  themselves,  we  should  her  companion  to  quit  Paris.  They  de- 
hardly  be  led  to  believe  in  the  raatrimo-  parted  from  that  city  in  the  autumn  of 
Dial  connection.  Alfleri  never  speaks  of  1790  for  Normandy,  and  in  the  following 
the  countess  otherwise  than  as  “to  mto  springthey  visited  England,  passing  their 
donna'' — ray  lady,  and  “to  dolee  meia  time  partly  in  London  and  partly  in  the 
di  me  Bteaso"  —  the  sweeter  half  of  my  provinces.  We  can  easily  imagine  that 
being ;  and  she  addresses  him  as  “ce<  ami  two  such  notable  persons  as  the  countess 
incomparable" — this  my  incomparable  and  Alfleri  attracted  considerable  atten- 
friend.  The  mother  of  Alfleri,  in  a  let-  tion  in  England,  and,  notwithstanding 
ter  addressed  to  him,  writes  thus :  “  I  their  equivocal  relation,  were  received 
do  not  believe  that  the  lady  who  you  in  the  very  best  and  most  fashionable  cir- 
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cles  of  the  metropolis ;  and  what  may  be 
regarded  as  very  surprising  is  that  the 
former  was  presented  at  court.  Horace 
Walpole,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Miss 
Berry,  on  the  10  th  of  May,  1791,  speaks 
of  the  matter  in  the  following  terms: 
“  The  Countess  of  Albany  is  not  only  in 
England,  in  London,  but  at  this  very 
moment,  I  believe,  in  the  Palace  of  St. 
.Taiues’s;  not  restored  by  as  rapid  a  rev¬ 
olution  as  the  French,  but,  as  was  observ¬ 
ed  at  supper  at  Lady  Mount  Edgecombe’s, 
by  that  topsy-turvyhood  that  character¬ 
izes  the  present  age.  Within  these  two 
days  the  Pope  has  been  burnt  at  Paris ; 
Madame  du  Barry,  mistress  of  Louis 
(Juinze,  has  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  (Boydell),  and  the  Pretender’s 
widow  is  presented  to  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain.  She  is  to  be  introduced 
by  her  great-grand-father’s  niece,  the 
young  Countess  of  Aylesbury.  That 
curiosity  should  bring  her  here  I  do  not 
quite  wonder,  still  less  that  she  abhorred 
her  husband ;  but  methinks  it  is  not  very 
well  bred  to  his  family,  nor  very  sensible, 
but  a  new  way  of  passing  eldest.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  .after 
the  presentation  had  taken  place,  the 
writer  added  a  postcript  to  his  letter,  in 
which  ho  makes  the  following  statement: 
“  Well,  I  have  had  an  exact  account  of 
the  interview  of  the  two  queens,  from 
one  who  stooil  close  to  them.  The  Dow¬ 
ager  was  announced  as  Princess  of  Stol- 
berg.  She  was  well  dressed,  and  not  at 
all  embarrassed.  The  king  talked  to 
her  a  good  deal,  but  about  her  passage, 
the  sea,  and  general  topics ;  the  queen 
in  the  same  way,  but  less.  Then  she 
stood  between  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Clarence,  .and  h.a<i  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  with  the  former,  who  may 
perhaps  have  met  her  in  Italy.  Not  a 
word  between  her  and  the  princess ;  nor 
did  I  hear  of  the  prince,  but  he  was  there, 
and  probably  spoke  to  her.  The  queen 
looked  at  her  earnestly.  To  add  to  the 
singularity  of  the  day,  it  is  the  queen’s 
birthday.  Another  odd  accident ;  at  the 
opera  at  the  Pantheon,  MacLamed’ Albany 
was  carried  into  the  king’s  box  and  sat 
there.  It  is  not  of  a  piece  with  her  going 
to  court,  that  she  seals  with  the  royal 
arms.” 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
chief  object  of  her  visit  to  England  was 
to  obtain  pecuniary  aid  from  the  royal 


family ;  and  if  she  failed  in  this  object 
at  that  period,  subsequently,  and  at  a 
later  date,  a  grant  was  accorded  from 
the  crown.  It  appears,  from  a  passage 
in  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pilt^  that 
in  1800,  when  Cardinal  York  was  forced 
to  leave  Home  in  consequence  of  the 
French  invasion,  and  thereby  losing  his 
ecclesiastical  income.  King  George,  “  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  granted 
a  yearly  pension  of  £4000  to  the  last  of 
the  Stuarts.  The  cardinal  died  in  1807, 
when  Lord  Ilawkesbury  wrote  announc¬ 
ing  that  a  part  of  this  pension,  £1600  a 
year,  would  be  continued  by  his  Majesty 
to  the  Countess  of  Albany.”  That  she 
was  greatly  straitened  in  her  finances  dur¬ 
ing  her  residence  in  England  is  evident 
from  one  of  Alfieri’s  letters  written  at 
that  period,  1792,  in  which  he  attributes 
the  abridgment  of  their  projected  tours 
in  the  country  to, pecuniary  difficulties. 
Accordingly,  early  in  August  of  that 
year  they  quitted  England,  and  returned 
to  France. 

But  it  appears  that  their  stay  in  Paris 
was  very  limited  in  its  duration.  After 
the  proceedings  of  the  10th  of  August 
that  city  became  an  unsafe  place  of  abode, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  escape  from  it. 
Provideil,  however,  with  passports  from 
the  Danish  and  Venetian  ambassadors, 
the  only  remaining  foreign  ministers 
about  the  revolutionary  government,  and 
furnished  also  with  an  order  from  the 
sectional  authorities,  the  countess  and 
her  comp.anion  attempted,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  to  quit  the  French  capital.  But 
on  arriving  at  the  barrier,  though  per¬ 
mission  to  pass  was  given  by  the  officers 
of  the  National  Guard  posted  at  the  spot, 
yet  their  progress  was  obstructed  by  a 
band  of  the  lowest  populace,  who  rushed 
out  from  a  neighboring  cabaret^  and 
vowed  vengeance  against  the  aristocrats. 
It  was  after  a  violent  struggle,  and  with 
considerable  difficulty,  that  they  escaped 
from  the  ruffians  and  proceeded  on  their 
journey.  After  remaining  a  month  at 
Brussels,  they  travelled  through  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland  to  Florence,  where 
they  took  np  their  permanent  residence, 
with  occasional  excursions  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  Alfieri  employed  his  time  in. pre¬ 
paring  for  the  press  some  of  his  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  protluction8,both  in  prose  and 
in  poetry.  He  died  at  Florence,  on  the 
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7th  of  October,  1 803,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  Having  all  his  life  long 
been  a  professed  free-thinker,  he  died 
without  the  ministrations  of  the  church, 
though  it  was  said  that,  in  his  last  mo- 
inents,he  manifested  some  religious  yearn¬ 
ings,  to  which  the  countess  paid  no  at¬ 
tention,  and  was  blamed  for  her  impiety 
and  thoughtlessness.  The  truth  is  that 
she  herself  was  an  unfaithful  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Tiie  remains  of 
Alfieri  received,  notwith.standing  the 
j)oet’8  skepticism,  the  homage  of  so  de¬ 
vout  a  Roman  Catholic  as  Chateaubriand, 
who  attended  his  funeral  and  bent  over 
his  coffin.  By  his  last  wdll  he  left  to 
“the  Countess  Louise  d’Albany”  all  his 
property,  “  movables  and’  immovables,” 
as  well  as  all  his  books  and  mss.,  and 
confiding  to  her  care  alone  the  )>ublishing 
of  all  his  posthumous  works — an  under¬ 
taking  which  she  most  scrupulously  car¬ 
ried  out. 

If  we  are  to  judge  her  feelings  by  the 
following  letter,  which  she  addressed  to 
Count  Baldelli  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Alfieri,  her  grief  at  his  loss  must 
have  been  most  profound  and  poignant. 
“You  may  judge,  my  dear  Baldelli,” 
she  writes,  “  of  my  grief  by  the  manner 
in  which  I  lived  with  the  incomparable 
friend  I  have  lost.  It  will  be  seven 
weeks  next  Saturday;  and  it  is  as  if  this 
misfortune  had  befallen  me  yesterday. 
You  who  have  lost  an  adored  wife  may 
conceive  what  I  feel.  I  have  lost  all 
consolation,  support,  society,  all,  all !  I 
am  alone  in  this  world,  which  has  be¬ 
come  a  desert  for  me.” 

Alas  for  the  human  heart — “  deceitful 
above  all  things” — and  the  fickleness  of 
woman  !  a  few  months  after  the  death 
of  Alfieri,  M.  Fabre,  a  painter  of  some 
celebrity,  was  taken  into  favor  by  the 
disconsolate  mourner.  Yea,  it  is  even 
insinuated  that  she  loved  Fabre  before 
Alfieri’s  death.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
was  installed  in  the  poet’s  place,  in  the 
Ca»a  di  Ayieri,  as  it  is  still  called,  and 
situated  in  the  Lung  Arno.  The  painter 
was  then  thirty-seven  yejirs  of  age,  and 
the  countess  fifty-one.  Their  relations 
seemed  to  create  no  scandal  in  the  best 
circles  of  the  Tuscan  capital,  for  at  no 
former  period  had  the  Casa  di  Alfieri 
been  frequented  by  a  society  so  brilliant 
and  fashionable.  The  most  eminent 
Florentine  nobility,  and  all  foreigners 


of  any  note,  constantly  crowded  the 
salons  of  the  countess’s  residence. 
Among  the  rest  of  the  literati  who 
visited  the  Casa  di  Alfieri,  Lamartine 
was  one,  in  the  year  1810;  and  he  re¬ 
cords  his  impression  of  the  countess  in 
the  following  terms :  “  She  was  a  little 
woman,  whose  figure  had  lost  all  light¬ 
ness  and  all  elegance.  The  features  of 
her  face,  too  rounded  and  too  obtuse, 
also  preserved  no  pure  line  of  ideal 
beauty.  But  her  eyes  had  a  light,  her 
fair  hair  a  tint,  her  mouth  an  attraction, 
!ill  her  physiognomy  an  intelligence  and 
grace  of  expression,  which  made  you  re¬ 
member  if  they  made  you  no  longer  ad¬ 
mire.  Her  soft  manner  of  speaking,  her 
easy  manner,  her  reassuring  familiarity, 
raised  at  once  those  who  approached 
her  to  her  level.  You  did  not  know 
whether  she  descended  to  yours  or  ele¬ 
vated  you  to  hers,  there  was  so  much 
nature  in  her  bearing.” 

The  company  that  assembled  con¬ 
stantly  at  her  salons  excited  at  last  the 
suspicion  and  vigilance  of  the  French 
police  ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  18U9, 
she  received  a  peremptory  imperial  or¬ 
der  to  repair  to  I’aris  without  delay. 
She  repaired  thither,  accompanied  by 
Fabre.  No  sooner  had  her  arrival  been 
announced,  than  she  was  summoned  to 
an  interview  with  theKmperor  Napoleon. 
After  a  few  complimentary  words,  he 
immediately  addressed  her  thus :  “  I 
know  your  influence  over  society  in 
Florence.  I  know  also  that  you  employ 
!  it  in  a  sense  adverse  to  my  policy  ;  you 
are  an  obstacle  to  my  projects  of  fusion 
1  between  the  Tuscans  and  the  French. 
Tiiis  is  why  I  have  summoned  you  to 
Paris,  where  you  will  have  full  leisure 
to  satisfy  your  taste  for  the  fine  arts.” 
She  was  detained  in  Paris  till  near  the 
end  of  the  year  1810,  when  she  w.as 
allowed  to  return  to  Florence.  Here 
she  ended  her  days;  she  died  on  the 
0th  of  January,  1824.  By  her  will  she 
named  Fabre  her  universal  legatee,  after 
bequeathing  a  few  objects  of  no  great 
value  to  some  of  her  relatives  and  spt*- 
I  cial  friends. 

Fabre  thus  inherited  all  the  books, 
statues,  paintings,  medals,  and  curios¬ 
ities  collected  by  both  Charles  Edward 
and  Alfieri.  He  now  resolved,  having 
raised  a  monument  to  the  countess,  to 
leave  Florence,  and  to  retire  to  his  na- 
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live  country.  lie  presented  the  Grand 
Duke  with  all  the  iiianuscripts  of  Alfieri, 
but  the  rest  of  his  treasure  he  carried 
away  with  him,  and  he  subsequently  be¬ 
stowed  the  w’liole  on  his  native  city 
Montpellier.  Such  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Nusie  which  is  still  existing 

in  that  city.  Fabre  died  in  the  year  1 837. 

Of  the  countess  little  can  be  said  ex¬ 
cept  th.at  her  life  was  one  full  of  vicissi¬ 
tudes  and  checkered  scenes.  Her  char¬ 
acter  ])re8ented  nothing  very  remarka¬ 
ble  ;  nothing  of  the  romantic  or  poetic 
entered  into  its  composition.  A  woman 
of  a  sensitive  or  delicate  mind  would 
scarcely  have  chosen  a  French  painter 
to  replace  a  royal  husband,  or  a  favored 
poet  like  Alfieri.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  the  interest  which  is  attached  to 
her  name  and  history  is  derived  from 
the  tact  that  she  W’as  the  wife  of  the 
Pretender,  the  last  of  the  royal  House 
of  Stuart. 

Weitmlnitcr  Berlev. 

HAMLET.* 

Mucji  has  been  written  concerning 
“Hamlet”  by  the  many  who  have  sym- 
])athized  with  the  different  jdiases  of  his 
character,  yet  it  would  appear  that  no 
one  who  sets  himself  anew  to  the- earnest 
study  of  the  drama,  is  content  with  what 
others  have  done,  but  believes  that  he 
can  add  something  important  from  his 
own  reflections.  Were  confession  hon¬ 
estly  made,  it  would  most  likely  turn  out 
that  each  sympathetic  reader  did  at  bot¬ 
tom  consider  himself  to  be  the  real  Ham¬ 
let  ;  no  marvel,  therefore,  that  he  deems 
himself  best  capal)le  of  doing  justice  to 
the  character.  Though  he  fail  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  Hamlet  which 
Shakspeare  created,  each  critic  does  un¬ 
questionably  succeed  in  revealing  his 
own  intellectual  range,  and  the  sort  of 
one-sided  Hamlet  which  he  would  have 
created.  Many  of  these  criticisms  or  ex¬ 
positions  would,  however,  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  unnecessary  if  their  authors  had 
but  borne  it  in  mind  that  Hamlet  is  a 
poetical  creation,  aud  never  was  a  living 
reality.  Certainly,  had  that  been  done, 

*  Shakxpeare.  Von  O.  G.  Gkrvinus.  Dritto 
Aiiflmrp.  I.eip«g.  1862. 

A  (Hiidii  o  f  HanUet.  By  Jobs  Cosoi.lt  M.D., 
D.C.li.  IxjudoD.  1868. 


it  is  not  likely  that  .any  one  would  have 
deliberately  set  himself  to  prove  that  he 
was  an  actual  m.adman.  Ileartily  sym¬ 
pathizing  with  him  in  his  perilous  per- 
lexities,  some  are  yet  needlessly  pained 
y  the  horrible  sentiments  to  which  he 
gives  utterance,  and  oftended  by  the  ap- 
))arent  brutality  of  his  conduct ;  e.ager 
for  the  moral  credit  of  the  hero,  they 
strive  to  exculp.ate  him  even  at  the  cost 
of  fuiding  “  no  other  excuse  but  the  sad 
excuse  of  a  disordered  mind.”  Such 
view  proceeds  from  a  misconception  of 
the  nature  and  aim  of  the  drama. 

In  tragedy  it  is  always  necessary  that 
the  character  of  the  hero  be  neither  pure¬ 
ly  good  nor  purely  bad ;  else  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  complication  of  e.xciting 
events.  Were  the  hero  purely  goo<l, 
while  the  circumstances  in  w’hich  he  was 
[  placed  were  adverse,  then  though  we 
might  have  the  suffering  life  of  a  martyr 
or  a  saint,  well  adapteil  to  excite  our 
commiseration,  we  certainly  should  not 
have  the  dramatic  action  of  a  tragedy 
that  would  actively  move  our  feelings 
and  powerfully  stir  our  sympathy ;  in  the 
first  act  would  be  included  all  the  rest 
of  the  tragedy.  The  character  must  not 
indeed  be  that  of  .an  angel,  but  that  of  a 
man  compounded,  like  other  men,  of  vir¬ 
tues  and  faults,  who  struggles  with  a 
brave  defiance  against  the  most  adverse 
circumstances,  and  notwithstanding 
praiseworthy  and  strenuous  ettbrts,  at 
last  sinks  perhaps  beneath  the  b.ad  fate 
of  some  defect  in  his  own  character.  He 
is  an  Atlas  supporting  the  world,  but  in 
the  end  is  buried  under  it.  Out  of  the 
relations  of  his  nature  to  its  surround¬ 
ings,  an  unavoidable  destiny  is  forged, 
and  he  is  hurried  on  in  spite  of  all  his 
struggles  through  a  malign  conjunction 
of  events  to  an  unforeseen  catastrophe. 
As  in  Grecian  fable  the  ettbrts  which  the 
victim  made  to  avoid  the  doom  foretold 
to  him  by  the  oracle  were  exactly  such 
as  conducted  him  unwitting  to  the  fore¬ 
ordained  catastrophe,  so  in  the  drama 
the  fate  which  the  hero’s  character  makes 
for  him  often  renders  vain  all  the  energy 
with  which  he  moves  hindrances  out  of 
his  way  and  battles  with  opposing  events. 
“  Tragical  destiny,”  says  Jean  Paul,  “  is 
the  long-reverberating  mountain  echo  of 
a  human  discord.” 

A  second  reflection  which  might  well 
have  wrought  to  ])revent  any  attemjit  at 
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an  exact  portrait  of  Haralet  as  a  living 
individual,  is  a  reflection  on  the  form  or 
nature  of  a  true  dramatic  character. 
Such  is  an  allegorical  or  symbolical  indi- 
vidnality,  not  merely  a  particular  por¬ 
trait  ;  the  secret  of  its  appeal  to  univer¬ 
sal  sympathy  being  that  the  general  is 
manifest  in  the  concrete,  humanity  mir¬ 
rored  in  the  individual.  Were  the  poet 
to  present  to  us  the  exact  copy  of  an 
individual  character,  however  marked 
might  be  its  peculiarities,  it  w'ould  still 
have  very  little  interest  for  ns  and  would 
very  soon  be  forgotten  :  in  his  blindness 
and  inoompetency,  such  a  one  sacrifices 
the  permanent  and  universal  to  the  fleet¬ 
ing  and  accidental.  And  that  is  assur¬ 
edly  a  great  mistake  ;  for  every  individ¬ 
ual  is  representative — more  or  less  plain¬ 
ly,  an  incarnation  of  the  universal ;  in 
each  one  is  latent  all  that  is  human.* 
lienee  it  is  that  the  great  j)oet,  |ienetrat- 
ing  into  the  depths  of  the  individual  na¬ 
ture,  and  grasping  the  universal  or  essen¬ 
tial,  is  able  to  create  so  many  characters ; 
and  hence  also  it  is  that  we  are  able  from 
the  appeal  which  they  make  to  our  com¬ 
mon  humanity  at  once  to  recognize  them, 
though  we  have  never  met  with  the 
originals  in  real  life.  It  is  the  character¬ 
istic  of  the  genius  that  he  can  seize  the 
vague  formless  feelings,  and  the  indistinct 
casual  thoughts  that  lie  deep  and  latent 
in  our  unconscious  life,  and  bring  them 
forth  into  cleamees  and  distinction ;  by 
flashing  a  light  upon  that  which  lay  in 
obscurity  he  thus  makes  a  new  revelation 
of  nature,  and  in  his  creation  we  learn 
to  know  ourselves.  Because  every  ani¬ 
mal  too  has  its  footing  in  our  nature,  it 
is  possible  for  the  genius  of  a  Landseer 
to  render  the  common  relation  visible 
through  the  creations  of  his  art,  and  to 
appeal  powerfullv  to  our  sympathies.  A 
true  dramatic  character  that  shall  live 
must  be  representative  or  symbolical, 
never  a  mere  portrait :  the  story  of  Pro¬ 
metheus,  is  it  not  a  universal  verity? 
Had  Shakspeare  been  content  to  copy  in¬ 
dividual  nature,  no  one  would  have  been 
at  the  trouble  now  to  remember  Hamlet 
or  Falstaff;  and  that  so  many  w’riters 
have  given  us  characters  which  are  no 
more  than  particular  portraits,  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  scarce  one  organic 
character  was  added  to  our  possessions 
from  the  time  of  Shakspeare  unto  that 
of  Goethe. 


[April, 

It  is  trul^jthen,  a  painful  shock  to  poet¬ 
ical  sensibility  when  any  attempt  is  made 
to  reduce  the  universality  manifest  to 
our  reason  through  the  well-marked  in¬ 
dividuality  of  Hamlet’s  character  to  a 
mere  portrait  with  which  the  senses  only 
are  concerned.  Hamlet  is  not  the  pho¬ 
tographic  copy  of  any  real  character,  but 
the  idealized  realization  of  human  nature 
under  certain  conditions :  it  is  an  ideal 
of  human  nature  strongly  individualized, 
the  character  being,  therefore,  consistent 
with  human  nature  as  a  generic  expres¬ 
sion,  and  consistent  with  itself  as  a  per¬ 
sonality.  Consequently  it  is  the  highest 
art,  and  not  a  mere  imitation  or  repro¬ 
duction  such  as  inferior  art  is  :  it  is  na¬ 
ture  developed  through  man,  and  that 
man  Shakspeare.  Those,  therefore,  who 
reflect,  will  see  in  Hamlet,  as  they  do  in 
contemplating  nature,  that  which  they 
bring  with  them  the  faculty  of  seeing. 
One  man,  pluming  himself,  it  may  be,  on 
being  practical,  sees  no  more  than  the 
plain  facts,  and  discovers  with  exultant 
littleness  the  anachronism  of  Ophelia’s 
calling  for  a  coach ;  another  thrills  in  har¬ 
monious  symphony  wdth  the  poetry  in 
the  drama,  and  follows  with  feelings  of 
tender  sympathy  the  fate  of  the  hapless 
Ophelia;  while  a  third  recognizes  the 
philosophy  of  the  play,  and  traces  with 
admiring  awe  the  relentless  course  of  des¬ 
tiny  in  the  evolution  of  events.  As  long 
as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  all 
classes  in  all  ages  wdll  find  a  reflection 
of  some  part  of  themselves  in  Hamlet. 
Is  it  not,  then,  a  much  mistaken  labor  in 
any  one  to  strive  to  point  out  how  minute¬ 
ly  Shakspeare  has  here  copied  nature? 
The  right  aim  of  a  critic  who  is  conscious 
of  the  exalted  scope  of  art  must  be  to 
show  how  he  has  developed  nature,  to 
unfold  the  idea  which  inspires  and  per¬ 
vades  the  w'ondrous  drama.  Surely  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  Shakspeare, 
with  deliberate  purpose,  disdains  minute¬ 
ly  to  reproduce  nature,  just  as  he  disdains 
chronologies,  unities,  and  such  transitory 
things ;  so  that  to  the  mere  observer 
nothing  can  be  more  unnatural  than  some 
of  his  scenes.  But  he  does  not  appeal  to 
the  senses  and  to  one  age ;  he  appeals  to 
the  reason  and  to  all  time.  While  he 
lived  he  was  himself  the  highest  devel¬ 
opment  of  nature;  and  his  sincere  works, 
his  art,  must  therefore  be  true  to  nature, 
true  to  the  eternal  indwelling  ideas — the 
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universal  verities,  though  not  including 
the  fleeting,  temporary,  and  accidental. 
Genius  has  but  little  concern  with  the 
moment;  the  “eternities  are  its  seed- 
field.” 

In  the  first  act  of  “  Hamlet,”  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  tragedy  is  struck.  There  is 
not,  it  is  true,  any  j)rediction  of  the  course 
which  events  are  to  take ;  but  the  tone 
of  mind  produced  by  the  scene  is  a  sol¬ 
emn  feeling  of  mysterious  awe,  which 
vibrates  in  tlie  soul  like  the  wail  of  mourn¬ 
ful  music,  and  contains  the  formless  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  coming  woes ;  it  is  a  heavy 
but  undefined  oppression  like  that  dead 
stillness  or  indistinct  moaning  of  physi¬ 
cal  nature,  which  sometimes  on  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  day  precedes  the  outburst  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  storm.  This  feeling  is  in  excellent 
harmony  with  the  external  circumstances 
of  the  scene,  the  bitter  cold  night  when 
there  is  not  a  mouse  stirring,  the  sentinel 
on  the  lonely  platform  sick  at  heart,  and 
the  bell  just  beating  one ;  the  external 
]>hysical  world  and  the  internal  world  of 
feeling  are  brought  face  to  face  as  strophe 
and  antistrophe.  And  as  this  depressing 
scene  presages  the  appearance  of  the 
ghost,  as  this  melancholy  of  physical 
nature  foreshadows  the  advent  of  her 
troubled  spirit,  so  the  gloomy  presenti¬ 
ment  which  rests  in  the  mind  at  the  close 
of  the  act  portends  the  coming  horrors : 
the  dark  shadow  of  predestination  is  cast 
over  both.  When  we  consciously  strive 
to  interpret  the  oppressive  feeling,  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  we  have  a  vague  in¬ 
stinct  that  fate  is  imposing  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  a  task  which  must  hurry  him  to 
destruction — that  here  once  more  is  to  be 
acted  the  old  and  unequal  contest  of  hu¬ 
man  will  with  necessity,  the  tragedy  at 
which  the  gods  do  laugh.  What  shall 
human  prudence  avail  when  a  supernat¬ 
ural  messenger  from  realms  not  dreamt 
of  in  human  philosophy  issues  the  fiat  of 
destiny  ?  VVell  may  Hamlet  exclaim 
when  the  ghost  apjiears,  and  his  friends 
endeavor  to  jirevent  him  from  obeying 
its  beckoniugs : 

“  My  fate  erie$  out, 

And  makes  each  petty  artery,  in  this  body 

As  iiardy  as  the  Ncmean  lion’s  nerve. 

Still  am  1  called." 

After  the  ghost  has  made  its  horrible 
revelations,  and  the  tension  of  Hamlet’s 
great  emotion  has  relaxed,  how  infinitely 


I  insignificant,  how  intolerably  little,  would 
I  appear  the  petty  matters  of  ordinary  life! 

I  No  wonder  that  he  flashes  out  in  “  wild 
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and  whirling  words”  of  scorn  and  sar¬ 
casm,  w’ords  which  are  the  fi^  expressions 
of  a  deep  agitation,  which  represent  in 
their  wildness  that  strange  hoarse  tone 
of  voice,  and  that  recklessness  of  thought, 
that  follow  the  shock  of  a  powerful 
emotion.  Hamlet  was  inclined  by  nature 
too  to  be  satirical,  as  a  person  of  his 
power  of  insight,  his  acuteness  of  under¬ 
standing,  must  almo.st  of  necessity  be  ; 
and  the  genuine  character  is  revealed 
when  all  external  considerations  are 
swept  away  by  the  fierce  internal  storm. 
What,  again,  could  appear  to  his  seriously 
moved  mind  more  unfitting  the  terrible 
gravity  of  the  occasion  than  the  vulgar 
curiosity  of  Horatio  and  Marcellus  ?  To 
one  who  is  profoundly  and  sorely  affected 
by  some  huge  and  painful  sorrow,  it  is 
positively  afflicting  when  indiftertmt  spec¬ 
tators  come  forward  with  eager  curiosity, 
complacent  commentary,  or  superficial 
sj^mpath^.  However  friendly  the  inten¬ 
tion,  their  stand-point  is  so  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  sufferer,  that  there  can 
be  no  real  community  of  thought  or  feel¬ 
ing  :  to  the  lost  souls  in  hell  it  were 
scarce  any  alleviation  of  their  unuttera¬ 
ble  woe  to  know  that  the  angelic  hosts 
of  heaven  grieve  for  their  sufferings. 
Feeling  the  character  of  their  eager  curi¬ 
osity,  Hamlet  prudently  does  not  trust 
his  friends  on  the  instant  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  w'hat  might  excite  their  chatter¬ 
ing  wonder.  No;  the  ghost  had  not 
spoken  to  them ;  it  had  selected  him : 
from  him  the  tormented  spirit  demanded 
revenge  and  rest ;  on  him,  the  son  of  a 
murdered  father,  w’as  imposed  the  task 
of  avenging  his  royal  father  ;  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  unparalleled  difficulty  he  must 
trust  only  to  his  owm  right  hand.  This 
then  becomes  clear,  that  he  must  secure 
secrecy  and  time  for  reflection ;  and  so 
leaving  the  w’ild  and  whirling  words  in 
which  his  overladen  nature  had  taken 
instinctive  refuge  from  the  tension  of 
great  passion,  he  seriously  begs  his  friends 
to  overmaster  as  they  may  their  desire 
to  learn  what  the  ghost  has  said,  and 
swears  them  never  to  make  knowm  what 
they  have  seen : 

“And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending 
to  you. 
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God  willing,  Rhall  not  lack.  Let  ua  go  in  ; 

together ;  ! 

And  still  j  our  lingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray,  j 
Tlie  time  is  out  of  joint  cursed  spite,  j 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right !  ” 

It  is  theselast  words  that  are  so  exceed¬ 
ing  melancholy ;  they  contain,  as  Goethe 
said,  the  key  to  Hamlet’s  whole  behavior. 
Are  they  not  tremulous  also  with  the 
forebodings  of  failure  ?  They  prove,  at  i 
any  rate,  that  Hamlet  was  conscious  that 
his  life  must  henceforth  be  a  sacritice  to  , 
the  great  deed  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  him  as  a  duty.  Fate  had  ordained  , 
him  to  it ;  and  yet  the  fate  w  hich  his  ^ 
character  was,  rendered  him  unequal  to  i 
it.  “  O  cursed  spite !  ”  I 

The  life  of  man  is  the  definite  result  of  | 
fixed  relations  between  the  individual  ^ 
and  circumstances ;  and  the  events  of  its  | 
evolution  take  place  in  accordance  with 
laws  which  though  little  known — almost,  j 
indeed,  unknown — are  yet  as  certain  as 
those  which  govern  the  motions  of  planets 
in  their  orbits.  In  the  pathless  immens¬ 
ity  of  the  heavens  these  cannot  miss  their 
way ;  and  how  little  must  l>e  the  in¬ 
sight  of  any  one  who  can  think  that  man 

E asses  unguided  through  space  and  time ! 

iut  because  the  multiplicity  of  elements 
and  the  complexity  of  conditions  are  so 
great,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine 
the  relations  of  human  events  and  to  pre¬ 
dict  their  occurrence.  This,  however,  is  \ 
clear — that  the  greatest  is  he  who  deter- 1 
mines  as  much  as  possible  circumstances,  | 
and  is  as  little  as  possible  determined  by 
them.  Gratifying  and  instructive  is  the 
spectacle  of  a  heroic  man  with  a  definite 
aim  before  him,  pressing  forward  with 
steadfast  perseverance  towards  it;  put¬ 
ting  aside  one  hindrance  after  another  ;  | 
w'isely  adapting  himself  to  what  cannot 
be  prevented  ;  and  ultimately  attaining 
to  the  goal  which  he  had  set  himself. 
Such  a  one  does  not  make  tragedy  of  his 
life ;  for  if  circumstances  are  too  strong 
for  him,  he  accommodates  himself  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  in  the  end  conquers  by 
obeying:  he  has  a  definite  aim  before 
him,  and  works  definitely  for  it.  Having 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience,  he  can  en¬ 
dure  whatever  may  uetide:  “it  is  the 
same  to  him  who  wears  a  shoe  as  if  the 
whole  world  were  covered  with  leather.” 
When  a  man,  how’ever,  goes  on  aimlessly 
or  carelessly  ravelling  the  threads  of  his 
life,  be  has  no  right  to  be  surprised  if  the 
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character  of  the  web  is  determined  for 
him.  Such  a  one  is  liable  to  become 
the  victim  of  circumstances,  and,  sorely 
pressed  by  them,  he  groans  under  the 
cruel  harshness  of  fate,  and  pours  out 
uu.availing  wails  to  an  indifferent  Heaven. 

Tragedy  is  man  driven  to  destruction 
by  circumstances.  The  nobler  the  suf¬ 
ferer's  aim,  the  more  constant  his  forti¬ 
tude,  the  more  violent  his  struggles,  the 
intenser  his  agonies — the  greater  is  the 
tragedy.  Nothing  can  surpass  in  gran¬ 
deur  of  conception  that  type  of  all  trag¬ 
edy — Prometheus  bound  with  adaman¬ 
tine  chains  to  the  bleak  rock  against 
which  the  pitiless  waves  of  the  earth- 
encircling  ocean  in  unvarying  monotony 
dashed,  and,  a  victim  of  unspeakable  suf¬ 
fering  and  of  cruel  injustice  at  the  hands 
of  the  might-possessing,  right-spurning 
tyrant  of  Olympus — lamenting  in  the  bit¬ 
ter  anguish  of  his  soul  that  such  should 
be  the  reward  of  philanthropic  labor : 

roiavra  aTviivpiii  tou  (fuXavOpunov  TpHnov. 

IIow  mournful  yet  how  grandly  im¬ 
pressive  the  representation  of  his  wail¬ 
ing  appeal  to  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in 
their  multitudinous  laughter.  Whoso¬ 
ever  would  complain  might  do  well  to 
think  of  Nature’s  indiflerence,  to  call  to 
mind  the  wild  wail  of  Prometheus  and 
the  answering  TrovTiwv  KVfiaruv  uvfipcO- 
fiov  ytkaa^a.  It  is  grievous  enougli  to 
fail  in  life,  but  it  is  vainly  humiliating, 
having  failed,  to  weep ;  ever  to  be  weak 
is  to  be  miserable ;  and  although  we  m-ay 
sorely  lament  the  tragedy  of  a  miserable 
life,  yet,  as  beings  endowed  with  reason, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  no  one  has 
unrighteously  come  to'  Mhatever  pass 
he  may  be  in — that  he  is  justly  as  he  is 
inevitably  there,  as  the  definite  result  of 
certain  cooperating  causes.  Unhaj>py 
Lear,  raving  in  boisterous  passion  to  the 
furious  blasts,  shrieking  in  senile  anguish 
to  the  flashing  lightning,  his  white  head 
jK*lted  by  the  merciless  storm,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  pitiable  object,  but  really  a 
right,  natural,  and  therefore  satisfactory 
object;  for  if  any  one  who  has  lived  as 
long  as  Lear  had  lived,  has  gained  no 
better  insight  into  his  relations  than  he 
had,  and  knows  no  better  than  to  do  as 
he  did,  does  not  that  man  righteously 
deserve  Lear’s  fate  ?  As  righteously 
surely  as  the  man  who  drops  a  spark 
into  the  barrel  of  gunpowder  on  which 
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lie  is  sitting  deserves  to  ascend  with 
rocket-like  rapidity  into  the  air  and  to 
descend  in  far  -  scattered  fragments  of 
mortality,  “  a  formless  ruin  of  oblivion.” 
Great  natural  sensibility  is  quite  com¬ 
patible,  in  persons  of  good  intellectual 
endowment,  with  what  might  seem  to 
be  the  coldest  hard  heartedness :  jier- 
ceiving,  as  they  do,  the  causes  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  most  unwelcome  event,  they 
sec  it  to  lie  inevitable,  and  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  afflicted  by  it  as  tliose  are  who 
feel  only  its  present  painful  character 
and  are  unable  to  realize  its  necessary 
relations.  I’ity  is  often  the  indolent 
gratiHc.ation  of  self-feeling  which  shirks 
the  duty  of  rational  investigation.  The 
question,  to  one  who  c.an  look  beyond 
his  feelings,  is  not  altogether  one  of 
compassion  or  hard-hearte<lness ;  it  is 
rather  a  question  whether  there  are  laws 
in  the  universe  by  conformity  to  which 
a  successful  end  in  life  is  reached,  and 
by  rebellion  against  which  ruin  comes. 
Whoever  will  not  profit  by  circum¬ 
stances  may  confidently  expect  circum- 
st.ances  to  profit  by  him.  The  pity  of  it 
is  that,  preach  as  philosophy  may,  man 
has  often  but  little  power  of  control 
over  causes  and  conditions,  for  his  char¬ 
acter  makes  so  much  of  his  fate.  “  The 
dice  of  the  gods  are  always  loaded.” 

The  sorrowful  words  of  despondence 
and  the  bitter  exclamation  of  regret, 
with  which  the  first  act  ends,  seems  to 
indicate  that  Hamlet  was  conscious  of 
that  weakness  in  his  character  which 
unfitted  him  for  the  great  and  excep¬ 
tional  deed  that  had  been  imposed  upon 
him.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  taking  up  his  heavy  cross ; 
and  it  is  in  his  recognition  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  which  his  life  must  henceforth  be 
that  we  find  a  partial  explanation  of  his 
rude  beliavior  to  Ophelia  :  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  wipe  all  trivial  fond  records 
from  the  table  of  his  memory.  Hut 
there  was  real  suffering  in  the  strange 
pantomime  in  which  ho  took  a  fantastic 
but  reluctant  farewell  of  the  cherished 
hope  of  his  life,  real  despair  in  the  sigh 
“so  piteous  and  profound  as  it  did  seem 
to  shatter  all  his  bulk  and  end  his  be¬ 
ing.”  By  an  unconscious  self-deception, 
the  grief  arising  out  of  the  gloomy  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  his  desperate  fate  was 
transferred  in  part  to  the  resignation  of 
bis  love — the  sorrow  of  his  life  sacrifice 


casting  its  deeper  shadow  over  the  sor¬ 
row  of  his  love  sacrifice.  Furthermore, 
it  is  sufficiently  plain,  from  the  warnings 
which  Laertes  gives  to  his  sister,  from 
the  comtbands  which  her  father  imposes 
upon  her,  'and  from  her  manner  of  ad¬ 
dressing  Hamlet,  that  his  intercourse 
with  her  had  been  that  of  a  suj>erior 
with  one  in  an  inferior  position  ;  it  was 
of  a  freer,  and  less  res[>ectful  character, 
therefore,  than  is  customary  between 
lovers  who  are  equals ;  he  had  patron¬ 
ized  her  with  his  love.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  the  natural  but 
unworthy  consequence  of  his  feeling  of 
superiority  that  he  did  not  exhibit  that 
gentle  consideration  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  done,  even  though,  in 
obedience  to  her  father,  Ophelia  had  re¬ 
pelled  bis  letters  and  denied  his  access. 

The  direct  occasion  of  his  rude  and 
singular  belmvior  in  the  presence  of 
Ophelia  is,  however,  the  inseparable 
blending  of  genuine  affliction  with  his 
feigned  extravagance ;  conscious  dis¬ 
simulation  was  almost  overpowered  by 
the  unconscious  sincerity  of  real  grief. 
In  the  moody  exaggeration  of  his  letter 
to  her,  there  is  the  evidence  of  true 
suffering ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  dis¬ 
simulate  because  he  could  not  trust 
even  her  with  his  plans.  No  design, 
therefore,  could  have  been  more  skilful 
than  that  which  he  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  ;  the  strange  guise  which  he  pur¬ 
posely  assumed  was  excellently  well 
conceived  to  deceive  the  king  and  those 
about  him,  initiating,  as  it  did,  with 
consummate  ingenuity,  the  systematic 
feigning  of  madness.  Nothing  was  so 
likely  to  make  them  believe  in  the  reality 
of  his  madness  as  the  conviction  that 
they  had  discovered  the  cause  of  it. 
Flatter  a  man’s  intellectual  acuteness 
and  he  will  be  marvellously  indulgent 
to  your  folly  or  your  vice,  stone-blind 
to  your  palpable  hypocrisy.  Polonius 
fell  headlong  into  the  trap  which  bad 
been  set  for  him ;  the  vain  old  dotard 
who  had  grown  gray  amidst  intrigues 
and  lies,  who  possessed  the  memory 
only  of  wisdom,  and  who,  in  his  profes¬ 
sional  eagerness  to  hunt  the  trail  of 
policy,  was  stone-blind  to  the  gross  and 
palpable  realities,  seized  the  bait.,  and 
was  forthwith  prepared  to  set  forth,  not 
only  “  the  very  cause  of  Hamlet’s  lu¬ 
nacy,”  but,  with  a  false  and  fruitful  in- 
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vention,  the  sncceseive  Btages  of  it« 
invasion.  When,  in  a  anbae^ent  scene, 
Hamlet  says  to  Ophelia,  “  i  our  lather 
is  a  fool,”  it  was  in  angry  and  truthful 
earnestness  that  he  spoke.  To  his 
proud  and  sensitive  nature  it  was  a 
grave  offence  that  she  whom  he  had 
loved  should  consent  to  be  the  creature 
of  her  father’s  stupid  plots  against  him, 
that  she  should  sully  her  purity  and 
loyalty  by  complicity  with  a  foolish, 
prating,  convenient  knave,  whose  schem¬ 
ing  Hamlet  easily  saw  through,  and 
whose  courtly  insincerity  of  character 
he  detested.  When  he  was  alone  in  the 
world,  as  one  intrusted  with  such  a 
task  as  he  was  must  by  the  nature  of 
things  be,  when  he  was  betrayed  by 
friends  and  benetted  round  with  vil- 
lanies,  it  must  have  been  a  terrible  grief 
to  resign  his  love  for  Ophelia,  to  give 
up  the  one  dear  weakness ;  but  it  must 
have  added  a  pang  to  the  deepest  grief 
to  discover  that  she  also  was  of  the 
number  of  those  who  were  conspiring 
against  him.  It  was  difficult  not  to  be 
violent  under  such  circumstances,  but 
the  very  violence  of  his  conduct  was 
evidence  of  his  love.  More  than  suf¬ 
ficient,  then,  are  the  reasons  for  Ham¬ 
let’s  rough  behavior  to  Ophelia,  without 
supposing  that  it  had  “no  other  excuse 
but  the  sad  excuse  of  a  disordered 
mind  one  can  scarcely,  indeed,  under¬ 
stand  why  some  should  reprobate  it  as 
an  inexcusable  offence  to  the  innocent 
simplicity  of  the  maid  who  had  with  so 
little  compunction  betrayed  him.  Here 
as  elsewhere,  Shakspeare  will  be  found 
to  be  much  more  true  to  nature  than 
his  critics :  he  knew  w’omen  as  women 
know  each  other. 

On  considering  the  character  of  Ham¬ 
let  as  displayed  in  the  events  of  the 
drama,  it  is  sufficiently  easy  to  remark 
that  it  is  essentially  a  weak  character  as 
far  as  power  of  action  is  concerned.  He 
is  dragged  along  by  circumstances  to 
destruction,  and,  when  dying,  does,  by 
the  merest  accident,  under  a  sudden 
impulse,  that  which  he  had  been  med¬ 
itating  through  the  scenes  of  a  five- 
act  tragedy.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  drama,  to  which  action  might  be 
thought  essential,  there  is  here  a  hero 
who  never  acts;  and  yet  Shakspeare 
has  contrived  to  make  him  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  to  us  by  the  clear  insight 
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which  he  affords  us  into  the  workings 
of  his  much-revolving  mind.  A  man 
struggling  with  inward  troubles  is  not 
less,  nut  even  more,  interesting  than 
one  who  is  fighting  with  outward  diffi¬ 
culties;  only  it  is  a  very  much  more 
difficult  specta<*le  for  the  artist  ade¬ 
quately  to  present.  Shakspeare  has, 
however,  l)een  eminently  successful ;  by 
exhibiting  to  us  the  various  motives 
which  arise  in  a  meditative  mind  to 
paralyze  the  strong  motive  to  a  certain 
dee<l,  be  has  excited  our  earnest  sym¬ 
pathy  for  a  character  which,  as  far  as 
action  is  concerned,  is  almost  negative. 
The  caUistrophe  is  so  contrived,  there¬ 
fore,  as  Goethe  has  admirably  observed, 
as  to  appear  accidental  and  a  fulfilment 
of  destiny  rather  than  the  result  of  hu¬ 
man  acts.  In  truth,  the  character  of 
Hamlet  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed  make  destiny  ;  and,  from  the 
relations  of  the  two,  to  display  the  ne¬ 
cessary  law  of  the  evolution  of  fate,  is, 
we  think,  the  deepest  aim  of  the  drama. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Hamlet  felt 
any  great  moral  repugnance  to  the  act 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  him;  and 
indeed,  at  the  time  in  which  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  lived,  revenge  for  a  father 
foully  murdered — the  act  inculcated  di¬ 
rectly  by  a  messenger  from  the  other 
world,  and  that  messenger  his  father’s 
ghost — must  have  become  a  solemn  and 
righteous  duty.  It  is  the  meditative 
character  of  his  mind  wdiich  paralyzes 
the  power  of  action ;  and  he  considers 
events  in  so  many  relations,  and  fore¬ 
casts  possibilities  wdth  so  nice  an  inge¬ 
nuity,  that  he  is  unable  to  come  to  any 
resolution.  He  sincerely  accejits  the 
sacred  duty  which  the  buried  majesty  of 
Denmark  imposes  upon  him,  and  never 
relinquishes  the  idea  of  accomplishing 
the  commanded  vengeance;  but  it  is  the 
misery  of  his  nature  that  he  is  incapable 
of  dismissing  the  idea  from  his  mind,  or 
of  carrying  it  into  execution.  He 
eagerly  seeks  for  excuses  for  del.aying 
action ;  to  some  extent  he  plays  the 
hypocrite  to  himself  when  he  finds  a 
reason  for  his  irresolution  in  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  ghost’s  reality ;  and 
afterwards,  when  he  surprises  the  king 
at  prayer,  and  has  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  executing  his  task,  he  sets 
forth  an  elaborate  and  villanous  reason 
for  not  doing  what  he  cannot  resolve  to 
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do.  It  i«  not  so  much  that  he  wishes  to 
surprise  the  king  in  some  deed  that 
“  hath  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it  ” — it 
is  not  that  he  truly  cherished  the  fiendish 
sentiments  which  he  utters — which  now 
causes  him  to  let  the  opportunity  go  by, 
but  that  he  gladly  seizes  on  any  excuse 
for  procrastination.  At  a  critical  junc¬ 
ture,  in  which  it  might  seem  impossible 
to  coin  any  justification  fur  not  acting, 
Hamlet’s  active  mind  finds  a  motive  for 
further  delay  in  a  reasoning  which  ma¬ 
ligns  his  moral  nature,  but  which  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  his  intellectual 
character. 

This  state  of  reflective  indecision  is  a 
stage  of  development  through  which 
minds  of  a  certain  character  pass  before 
they  constantly  acquire  by  exercise  a 
habit  of  willing,  lie  who  is  pas.sion- 
atcly  impulsive  and  has  no  hesitation 
at  eighteen,  is,  perhaps,  reflective  and 
doubtful  at  twenty-five ;  and  in  a  few  j 
years  more  he  may,  if  he  develop 
rightly,  l)e  deliberately  resolute.  For 
the  will  is  not  innate,  but  is  gradually 
built  up  by  successive  acts  of  volition : 
a  character,  as  Nov.alis  said,  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  fashioned  will.  Had  Hamlet 
lived  and  developed  beyond  the  melan¬ 
choly  stage  of  life-weariness  in  which  he 
is  represented,  and  through  which  men 
of  a  certsiin  ability  often  pass,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  he  would  have  been  af¬ 
fected  very  diflerently  by  a  deed  like 
that  which  was  imposed  upon  him. 
Either  it  w'as  a  duty  and,  .according  to 
his  insight  into  its  relations,  pnacticable, 
and  he  would  then  lay  down  a  definite 
plan  of  action  ;  or  it  was  not,  according 
to  his  judgment,  practicable,  and  he 
would  then  dismiss  the  idea  of  acting, 
and  leave  things  to  take  their  course. 
As  years  pass  on,  they  surely  bring 
home  to  the  individu.al  the  lesson  that 
life  is  too  short  for  him  to  afflict  himself 
about  what  he  cannot  help.  There  is  a 
sufficiency  of  work  in  which  every  one 
may  employ  his  energies,  and  things 
irremediable  must  be  wisely  left  to  take, 
nnbewailed,  their  way.  To  rail  at  the 
events  of  nature  is  nothing  else  but  the 
expression  of  an  extravagant  self-con¬ 
sciousness  ;  it  is  the  vanity  which  springs 
from  an  excessive  self-feeling  that  finds 
the  world  to  be  out  of  joint,  and  would 
undertake  to  set  it  right.  He  only 
would  undertake  the  government  of  the 


universe  who  cannot  govern  his  own 
mind.  The  wisely  cultivated  man,  con¬ 
scious  how  insignificant  a  drop  he  is  in 
the  vast  stream  of  life,  learns  his  limi¬ 
tation  and  accepts  events  with  modesty 
and  equanimity. 

When  Hamlet  does  anything,  he  is 
usually  detennined  by  some  accident, 
and  acts  under  the  influence  of  a  sudden 
impulse.  In  fact,  as  he  said  that  Polo- 
nius  was  at  snp[)er,  not  where  he  eats, 
but  where  he  is  eaten,”  so  we  might 
say  of  him,  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  dra¬ 
ma,  not  where  he  acts,  but  where  he  is 
acted  upon.  The  consequence  is,  that 
a  variety  of  incidents  necessarily  takes 
place ;  there  is  no  definite  will  giving  to 
events  a  certain  direction,  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  play  is  delayed  accordingly. 
As  Hamlet  does  not  act  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  crowd  around  him  and 
grow,  as  it  were,  upon  him :  more  and 
more  difficult  does  it  become  for  him 
who  does  not  develop  in  proportion  to 
the  development  of  events,  to  act.  “Here 
is  an  oak  planted  in  a  vase  proper  only 
to  receive  the  most  delicate  flowers.  The 
roots  strike  out,  the  vessel  flies  to 
pieces.”  Hamlet’s  deliberative  inaction 
and  his  impulsive  action  alike  increase 
the  difficulties  around  him  :  an  irresolute 
man  is  like  a  magnet  to  attract  difficul¬ 
ties  about  him  ;  an  impulsive  man  often 
multiplies  them  by  his  spasmodic  energy, 
which  irritates  and  increases  antagonisms 
— not  otherwise  than  as  an  intermittent 
pressure  upon  some  part  of  the  body 
solicits  a  hypertrophy  of  the  tissue  b^ 
neath,  when  a  continued  pressure  pro¬ 
duces  an  atrophy.  He  passionately  de¬ 
mands  of  the  ghost,  who  is  the  villanous 
author  of  its  miseries,  that  with  wings 
as  swift  as  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of 
love  he  may  sweep  to  his  revenge,  and 
in  a  little  while  doubts  whether  the 
ghost  is  not  a  coinage  of  his  distempered 
brain ;  he  recklessly  follows  it  when  it 
beckons  him,  registers  a  solemn  vow  to 
remember  it  as  long  as  memory  holds 
its  seat,  and  quickly  takes  ship  fur  Eng¬ 
land.  He  stabs  Polonius  under  a  sudden 
impulse  when  he  hears  a  noise  behind 
the  arras,  and  soliloquizes  elaborately 
when  he  finds  the  king  alone  at  his 
prayers.  When  the  pirate  vessel  over- 
Ukes  the  ship  in  which  he  is  sailing  for 
England,  he  impulsively  boards  it  and 
is  carried  away.  When  be  sees  Laertes 
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jnmp  into  Ophelia’s  grave,  he  jumps  in 
also,  and  rants  more  wildly  than  Laertes. 
When  he  learns  that  the  sword  is  poison¬ 
ed,  on  the  instant  he  stabs  the  king.  If 
we  except  the  scheme  by  which  he  makes 
use  of  the  players,  the  only  thing  which 
he  does  deliberately  is  to  feign  madness, 
.and  he  adopts  that  resolution  with  a 
strange  suddenness.  As  a  matter  of  j)oli- 
cy,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  such  feign¬ 
ing  could  be  of  advantage  to  his  purpose ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  w.as  dangerous,  and 
all  but  wrecked  his  design. 

The  melancholy  and  life-weary  frame 
of  mind  in  which  Hamlet  is  represented 
w’.as  exactly  that  likely  to  be  produced 
in  a  young  man  of  his  disposition  under 
his  circumstances.  He  was  of  a  proud 
and  generous  nature,  nobly  ambitious, 
the  accomplished  scholar,  soldier,  and 
courtier.  He  had  grown  up  supported 
by  his  great  father’s  countenance,  and 
accustomed  to  the  respect  and  homage 
which  attend  u}>on  the  king’s  son  and 
the  expected  heir  to  the  throne.  But 
his  father  dies  suddenly,  and  his  uncle 
“  pops  in  between  the  election  and  his 
hopes ;  ”  and  not  in  a  straightforward 
and  honorable  manner,  but  by  under¬ 
hand  cunning,  steals  the  precious  diadem 
like  a  cutpurse  of  the  empire — a  treach¬ 
erous,  kindless  villain  that  he  was.  And 
now  all  is  sadly  changed.  Hamlet  is  al¬ 
most  a  stranger  in  what  was  his  father’s 
house,  and  scarce  welcome  there  where 
he  had  been  the  observed  of  all  observ¬ 
ers.  “  I  will  not,”  he  says  to  Hosen- 
crantx  and  Guildenstem,  “  sort  you  with 
the  rest  of  my  servants ;  for,  to  speak  to 
you  like  an  honest  man,  I  am  most  dread¬ 
fully  attended.”  Though  he  is  still  the 
“  most  immediate  to  the  throne,”  though 
he  has  the  voice  of  the  king  for  his  suc¬ 
cession  in  Denmark,  his  sincere  nature 
is  disgusted  by  the  experience  of  such 
villany  in  a  kinsman,  as  his  ambition  is 
disappointed  by  the  failure  of  his  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  his  roy.al  pride  injured 
by  the  attendant  dimitiution  of  personal 
consequence. 

“  King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 

JTamlet.  Excellent,  i’faith,  of  the  chame¬ 
leon's  dish :  1  eat  the  air,  promise  crammed : 
you  cannot  feed  dqxins  so.” 

It  is  not  so  much  the  loss  of  the  throne 
which  overwhelms  him  —  although  un¬ 
consciously  that  embitters  his  gnef — as 
the  treachery  which  he  has  awakened 
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to.  The  loss  of  faith  in  humanity  op¬ 
presses  his  *soul ;  he  has  learned, in  a 
painful  but  decisive  way,  that  “  a  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.”  Those 
who  a  few  months  ago  would  make 
mouths  at  his  uncle,  now  give-  iilly  or  a 
hundred  ducats  “  for  his  picture  in  lit¬ 
tle.” 

But  worse,  far  worse,  than  all  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  his  expectations  is,  to 
his  proud  and  sensitive  nature,  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  mother.  He  feels  himself 
infinitely  degraded  in  the  bitter  degra¬ 
dation  of  his  mother. 

“  Would  I  h.ad  met  niy  dearest  foe  in  heaven 
Ere  I  ha<l  seen  that  day,  Horatio  !  ” 

That  it  should  come  to  this,  that  his 
mother,  almost  before  her  tears  for  so 
excellent  a  king  were  dry,  should  not 
merely  desert  the  cause  of  her  only  son, 
but  hastily  marry  him  who  had  treach¬ 
erously  supplanted  her  son.  To  a  proud 
nature  what  can  be  more  afflicting  th.an 
the  deep  disgrace  of  a  mother?  And  .as  it 
is  impossible,  when  offended  with  any 
one,  not  to  think  him  worse  than  he 
really  is,  so  Hamlet  becomes  utterly 
horrified  and  frantic  as  he  broods  over 
his  mother’s  conduct. 

“O  Heaven!  a  licast  that  Vunts  discourse 
of  reason 

Would  have  mourned  longer  —  married 
with  mine  uncle, 

5Iy  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my 
father 

Than  I  to  Hercules. 

O  most  wlcke<l  sjjeed,  to  post 

With  such  dexterity  to  ineestuous  sheets! 

.  It  is  not,  nor  can  it  come  to,  goo<l  I  ” 

The  matter  is  made  almost  unendura¬ 
ble  to  him  by  the  exceeding  activity  of 
his  imaginalion ;  he  torments  himself 
continually  with  vivid  pictures  of  the 
scenes  of  his  mother’s  intercourse  with 
her  new’  and  odious  husband.  Some  have 
l>een  offended  at  the  coarse  and  naked 
way  in  which,  in  his  interview  with  his 
mother,  he  dwells  so  minutely  u}>on  the 
king’s  amorous  dalliance,  and  have  cen¬ 
sured  his  brutality  ;  they  would,  for  the 
sake  of  the  proprieties,  destroy  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  the  character,  and  have  revolu¬ 
tions  made  with  rose-water.  This  so- 
called  indelicacy  of  Hamlet  is  a  special 
excellence,  for  it  is  tlie  consistent  result 
of  his  active  self-torturing  imagination. 
Truly,  imagination  has  its  pleasures,  but 
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it  has  its  pains  also  :  it  inspires  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  genius,  but  how  much  of  the 
miseries  of  genius  does  it  not  create  ? 
It  has  been  said  again  that  his  language 
was  unnecessarily  violent,  and  that  he 
abused  the  king  in  terms  which  were 
almost  false  from  their  extravagance. 
True ;  but  he  had  to  produce  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  one  who  had  eagerly  .accepted 
^liis  man  for  her  husband,  and  showed 
no  inclination  to  rue  her  indecent  and 
unjust  act.  That  could  scarce  be  done 
in  gentle  tones  and  words  of  honeyed 
sweetness  ;  he  must  exaggerate  like  the 
actor  in  order  to  excite  a  feeling  corre- 
sjtpnding  to  the  reality,  and  must  thunder 
the  unwelcome  truth  into  unwilling  ears. 
Of  all  things  it  seems  most  irrelevant  to 
discuss  the  morality  of  Hamlet’s  beha¬ 
vior  ;  the  only  (juestions  with  regard  to 
it  are  whether  it  is  true  to  mature  gener- 
ically,  .and  whether  it  is  a  consistent 
evolution  of  individual  character.  It 
should  be  bonie  in  mind  that  if  Hamlet 
acted  with  rude  violence,  he  did  not  .act 
with  inconsiderate  passion  ;  from  a  con¬ 
viction  of  duty  he  entered  his  mother’s 
presence  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
speaking  daggers.  But  how  hard  a 
thing  it  is  for  human  nature  to  escape 
self-deception  !  The  severity  with  which 
he  reproached  his  mother  tor  her  quick 
forgetfulness  of  his  father  was  an  unwit¬ 
ting  alleviation  of  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  conscience  for  neglecting  to  carry 
into  effect  that  father’s  solemn  injunc¬ 
tions  ;  in  rebuking  his  mother  he  rebuk¬ 
ed  himself  also.  How  .admirably  well- 
timed,  therefore,  the  second  appearance 
of  the  ghost !  By  that  visitation  he  is 
reminded  th.at  he  is  not  himself  blame¬ 
less,  .and  is  enjoined  to  spare  his  mother, 
just  at  the  moment  when  he  is  flattering 
his  conscience  w’ith  a  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion  against  her. 

In  th.at  deep  gloom  which  painful  cir- 
ctimstances  have  produced  in  his  sensi¬ 
tive  mind,  the  things  of  the  world  may 
well  .appear  st.ale,  flat,  and  unprofitable ; 
and  the  fitful  exacerbations  of  his  melan¬ 
choly,  the  tedious  formalities  of  Polo- 
nius  and  the  studied  exhibition  of  royal 
h  yp()crisyexcite  an  immeasurable  disgust, 
lie  ruthlessly  strips  off  the  conventional 
delusions  from  things  and  lays  bare  the 
re.alities ;  he  utters  the  severest  home- 
truths  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
“  These  tedious  old  fools !  ”  If  any  one 


in  the  full  possession  of  his  reasoning 
powers  refuses  to  accept  the  delusions 
of  life  and  persist  in  exposing  the  reali¬ 
ties  beneath  appearances,  he  is  so  much 
out  of  harmony  with  his  surroundings 
that  he  will  to  a  certainty  be  counted 
more  or  less  insane.  Strange  too  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
such  a  one  will  commonly  feign  to  be 
more  eccentric  or  extravagant  than  he 
really  is.  Though  intellectually  he  can 
contemplate  objects  and  events  in  their 
extreme  relations,  his  self  feeling  incapa¬ 
citates  him  from  regarding  himself  object¬ 
ively  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  gratification 
or  vanity  in  acting  extravagantly  and  in 
lx.*ing  thought  singular  or  mad.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  was  some  solace  to  Hamlet’s 
self- feeling  in  the  mad  pantomime  by 
which  he  frightened  and  took  leave  of 
Ophelia ;  ho  was  miserable,  but  there 
was  conceit  in  his  misery.  He  perceives 
the  things  of  this  world  to  be  sule,  flat, 
and  unprofitable ;  but  by  re.ason  of  his 
great  self- feeling  he  feels  them  much 
also.  Had  he  recognized  himself  as  a 
p.art  of  the  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
things,  he  must  have  concluded  that  his 
individual  feelings  were  of  very  little 
consequence  to  the  universe,  that  there 
were  many  more  woful  pageants  than 
the  scene  wherein  he  played,  and  have 
thereupon  attained  to  a  healthier  tone 
of  mind.  Hamlet  possessed  a  great 
power  of  generalizing;  but  he  mostly 
generalized  within  the  circle  of  his  self- 
feeling. 

Supposing  that  Hamlet  had  set  him¬ 
self  to  transcend  the  present  by  annihilat¬ 
ing  in  thought  those  conditions  or  gen¬ 
eralizations  of  human  perception  which 
are  called  sp,aco  and  time  ;  and  how  infin¬ 
itely  little  must  have  seemed  the  narrow 
sphere  of  events  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  !  For  side  by  side  before  his 
mental  eye  he  would  have,  as  it  were  in 
a  picture,  the  countless  sufferings  which 
had  been  borne  by  men  in  every  age, 
and  which  were  being  borne  in  every 
part  of  the  earth :  minds  bowed  down 
m  despair  through  the  cruellest  oppres¬ 
sions,  death  through  lingering  agonies 
of  torment,  events  crushing  down  the 
noblest  resolves,  and  self-sacrifioiiig  her¬ 
oism  swept  away  by  the  irresistible  cur¬ 
rent  of  triumphant  wrong  —  all  these 
clustered  around  him  would  be  present 
to  hU  mind ;  and  among  them,  scarce 
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discernible,  there  would  be  the  sorrows  “Sorrows  of  Werter”  at  twenty-flve, 
of  Hamlet  the  Dane.  Man  creates  space  writes  “  Faust”  at  fifty, 
and  time,  and  then  becomes  the  slave  of  Let  it  not  any  longer  escape  attention 

his  own  creation.  I.iet  him  emancipate  that  the  deliberate  feigning  of  insanity 
himself,  and  Socrates  is  drinking  tlie  was  an  act  in  strict  conformity  with 
hemlock  before  his  eyes;  in  his  ears  is  Hamlet’s  character;  he  was  by  nature 
sounding  the  last  despairing  cry  of  something  of  a  dissimulator,  that  facnl- 
agony  from  the  cross  of  Calvary ;  he  ty  having  been  horn  in  him.  Though 
sees  the  bloody  Piedmontese  rolling  the  it  is  not  said  that  his  mother,  the  queen, 
mother  and  infant  down  the  Alpine  was  privy  to  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
rock ;  and  is  an  excited  witness  of  the  yet  from  the  words  of  the  ghost,  who 
martyr’s  dying  agonies  and  glorious  vie-  prefaces  his  revelations  by  stating  how 
tory.  Happily  or  unhappily,  self  feeling  the  uncle  had  “  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
is  too  strong  for  such  renunciation ;  and  the  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous 
each  one  tliinks,  as  Hamlet  did,  that  queen,”  it  would  appear  that  if  she  were 
never  mortal  was  tried  as  he  is  tried,  not  actual  party  to  the  crime,  she  was 
and  that  never  were  events  of  such  im  something  almost  as  had :  and  at  any 
portance  as  those  wherein  he  is  engaged,  rate,  she,  a  matron  of  nearly  fifty  years 
“  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  of  age — “  an  age  at  which  the  hey-day 
by  ?  Behold,  and  see  if  there  l)e  any  of  the  blood  is  tame  and  waits  upon  the 
sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow  which  is  judgment” — had  within  two  months  of 
done  unto  me.”  her  husband’s  death  rushed  with  wicked 

Most  people  of  a  certain  mental  capa-  speed  to  incestuous  sheets.  Well,  in 
city  pass  at  some  period  of  their  lives  truth,  might  her  son  exclaim,  “  O  won- 
through  that  stage  of  life  -  weariness  derful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a  moth- 
which  is  generated  of  great  self  feeling  erl”  But  if  Hamlet’s  character  had 
- — the  stage  of  Byronism  or  Werterism.  received  no  taint  from  his  mother,  ho 
If  the  diary  of  his  youth  were  ojiened,  was  not  altogether  fortunate  on  his 
many  a  one  might  feel  surprise  and  some-  father’s  side ;  for  he  was  the  nephew  of 
thing  of  shame  at  the  woful  feelings  re-  the  “  bloody,  bawdy  villain  ” — the  “  re¬ 
corded  there,  and  at  complaints  of  the  morseless,  lecherous,  tre.acherous,  kind- 
hollowness  of  life  as  bitter  as  those  of  less  villain.”  We  see,  then,  the  signifi- 
Hamlet,  without  there  having  been  cation  which  there  was  in  his  speech  to 
Hamlet’s  cause  for  them.  It  is  a  condi-  Ophelia — “You  should  not  have  believ- 
tion  from  which  each  one  has  to  deliver  ed  me ;  for  virtue  cannot  so  inoculate 
himself,  if  he  will  develop  rightly ;  in  one  our  old  stock,  but  we  shall  relish  of  it.” 
way  or  other  he  must  lay  the  devil  self  His  uncle,  however,  apjiears  to  have  ab- 
wherewith  he  is  possessed,  and  press  sorbed  all  the  vice  of  the  stock  of  his 
forward  to  a  calmer  stage  of  insight  in  generation,  as  one  member  of  a  tainted 
which  feeling  is  subordinated  to  reason,  family  is  sometimes  seen  to  drain  off,  as 
Whether  it  be  in  the  sorrows  of  Werter  it  were,  the  bad  blood  of  it.  Hamlet’s 
or  in  the  sorrows  of  Teufelsdrock,  in  father  was  a  brave  and  noble  king,  take 
the  Psalms  of  David  or  in  the  mournful  him  for  all  in  all  one  whose  like  would 
words  of  the  Preacher,  or  in  whatever  not  be  seen  again,  and,  compared  with 
other  form  it  be,  the  sorrow  must  be  his  successor,  “  Hyperion  to  a  satyr.” 
embodied  and  then  left  behind.  In  the  In  the  shadowy  view  of  him  which  we 
waste  of  turbulent  feeling,  in  the  chaos  have  as  he  flits  past  in  ghostly  form,  we 
of  mind,  must  it  be  as  it  was  on  crea-  recognize  the  generous  tenderness  of 
tion’s  first  day,  when  the  spirit  moving  his  soul : 

on  the  face  of  the  waters  said,  “  Let  “  Nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 

there  be  light,”  and  that  which  was  Against  thy  mother  aught;  leave  her  to 
“  without  form  and  void  ”  became  order  Heaven, 

and  harmony.  The  cry  is  :  And  again  : 

“  Ah !  what  should  I  be  at  fifty  *  “  0  step  lietween  her  and  her  fighting  soul : 

Should  nature  keep  me  alive,  Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works ; 

If  I  find  the  world  so  bitter  Speak  to  her,  Hamlet” 

When  I  am  but  twenty-five?”  As  a  heritage,  then,  Hamlet  has  that 

And  the  result  is  that  he  who  writes  the  hatred  of  underhand  cunning  and  treach- 
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ery,  that  sincerity  of  nature,  which  jus- 
tines  Laertes  in  describing  him  as  “  free 
from  all  contriving  ;  ”  and  as  a  heritage 
also,  he  has  that  faculty  for  dissimula¬ 
tion  which  is  evident  in  his  character. 
Explain  it  how  we  may,  it  is  certain 
that  a  self-feeling  mortal  who,  as  far  as 
conscious  life  is  concerned,  is  perfectly 
sincere,  who  energetically  rebels  against 
the  deceit  or  WTong-doing  of  others,  is 
sometimes  over-mastered  and  deceived 
by  bis  unconscious  nature,  so  that  he  is 
an  actual  unwitting  hypocrite  as  regards 
his  own  life.  Hamlet  is  free  from  all 
contriving  with  selfish  aim  to  injure 
others,  but  ho  feigns  with  sustained 
method,  with  a  skill  which  could  never 
be  learnt,  fur  his  own  protection.  Had 
he  lived,  wo  may  believe  that,  as  years 
went  on,  ho  would  have  more  and  more 
clearly  displayed  the  virtues  of  his  pa¬ 
ternal  antecedent.  “  He  was  likely,  had 
he  been  put  upon,  to  have  proved  most 
royally.”  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we 
not  uncommonly  observe  the  character 
of  the  mother,  with  her  emotional  im¬ 
pulses  and  subtle  but  scarce  conscious 
shifts,  in  the  individual  when  young, 
while  the  calm  deliberation  and  conscious 
determination  of  the  father  come  out 
more  plainly  as  he  grows  older.  Setting 
aside  any  necessity  which  Shakspeare 
might  think  himself  under  to  follow  the 
old  play,  it  is  in  Hamlet’s  inherited  dis¬ 
position  to  dissimulation  that  w'e  find 
the  only  explanation  of  his  deliberately 
feigning  madness  when,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  policy  would  have  been  much 
better  served  if  he  had  not  so  feign¬ 
ed.  Hut  he  has  a  love  of  the  secret 
way  for  its  own  sake ;  to  hoist  the  en¬ 
gineer  with  his  own  petard  is  to  him  ^ 
most  attractive  prospect ;  and  he  breaks 
out  into  positive  exultation  at  the  idea 
of  outwitting  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stern,  with  whom  he  was  to  go  to  Eng¬ 
land  : 

“  It  shall  go  hard 

But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 

And  blow  them  at  the  moon:  0  'tii  mo»t 
tweet, 

When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet  I” 

The  first  words  which  he  utters,  again, 
after  the  success  of  the  play  which  he 
had  devised  to  catch  the  king,  are,  as 
Gervinus  has  pointed  out,  not  words  of 
gratification  at  the  result,  but  words  of 
admiration  of  his  own  constructive  skill ; 
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for  he  asks  whether  his  plot  would  not 
any  day  get  him  a  fellowship  in  a  com¬ 
pany  of  players.  Again,  with  what  a 
calm  deliberation  and  congenial  cunning 
— no  feeling  of  disgust  at  an  unpleasant 
necessity — does  this  man  who  rails  so 
bitterly  against  his  uncle’s  treachery 
proceed  to  open  the  letter  which  his 
companions  carried,  ruthlessly  substitut¬ 
ing  their  names  for  his  own,  though 
there  was  no  evidence  that  they  were 
privy  to  the  plot  against  his  life. 

Some  people  are  so  constituted  that 
they  must  do  things  in  a  secret  manner 
when  there  is  no  possible  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  secrecy.  Burrowing  under 
ground  like  moles,  they  are  all  the  time 
as  blind  as  moles  are  wrongly  said  to 
be,  and  usually  seem  to  think  that  every¬ 
body  else  is  so  too.  Hamlet  did  not 
deceive  the  crafty  king  by  his  feigned 
madness  ;  and  had  not  a  stronger  power 
th.an  human  will  been  on  his  side,  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  him.  If,  as  ~ 
he  professed,  he  essentially  was  not  mad, 
but  mad  in  craft,  it  was  verily  a  most  mad  « 
kind  of  craft.  The  king  suspects  from  the 
first  that  there  is  some  unknown  cause 
more  than  his  father’s  death  which  thus 
afilicts  him,  and  is  anxious  to  discover 
it ;  he  speaks  also  of  “  Hamlet’s  trans¬ 
formation,”  not  of  his  madness,  in  the 
first  scene  with  Rosencrantz  and  Guil- 
denstern.  Again,  in  the  next  scene  he 
asks : 

“  And  can  you  by  no  drift  ©f  conference 

Qet  from  him,  why  he  putt  on  thit  confu- 
tiont" 

And  when  Polonius,  with  senile  vanity 
and  doting  garrulity,  sets  forth  what  he 
deems  to  be  the  very  cause  of  Hamlet’s 
lunacy,  and  with  a  lying  invention  runs 
through  the  stages  of  its  invasion,  the 
short  answers  and  abiding  doubts  of  the 
king  prove  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
old  man’s  story  :  “  How  may  we  try  it 
further  ?  ”  He  will  in  company  with 
Polonius  act  the  spy  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  it  is  the  affliction  of  his  love  or 
not  that  Hamlet  suffers  from.  And 
when  he  has  been  a  witness  of  the  scene 
between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  not  madness,'  but  some¬ 
thing  dangerous  in  his  mind,  which  is 
the  cause  of  his  strange  behavior. 

“  Love !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend ; 

Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lacked  form 
a  little, 
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Was  not  like  maducss.  There’s  something  j 
in  his  soul 

O’er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood ; 

And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 

Will  be  some  danger.” 

Quickly  he  resolves  that  Haralet  shall 
go  to  England  ;  and  wisely  does  he  do 
so,  considering  the  words  which  he  had 
just  overheard :  “  I  say  we  will  have  no 
more  marriages  ;  those  that  are  married 
already,  aU  but  one,  shall  live  ;  the  rest 
shall  keep  as  they  are.” 

The  insanity,  then,  which  Hamlet  ex¬ 
hibits  is  not  of  a  simple  character.  There 
is  actual  feigning,  as  he  himself  confess¬ 
es,  as  the  vigorous  coherence  of  his 
profound  soliloquies  and  his  unfeigned 
speeches  proves,  as  the  king  plainly  rec¬ 
ognizes,  and  as  the  deep  significance  of 
his  wilful  extravagances — the  “  method 
in  his  madness  ”  —  testifies  ;  but  there 
is  beneath  all  that  a  real  melancholic 
mood  of  mind,  a  genuine  morbid  sub¬ 
jectivity,  of  which  he  is  himself  keenly 
conscious,  and  which  he  has  admirably 
described : 

“  I  have  of  late  (but  wherefore  I  know  not) 
lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  ex¬ 
ercise  ;  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with 
my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the 
earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory ;  this 
most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you — this 
brave  overhanging  firmament ;  this  majestical 
roof  fretted  with  golden  fire — whj’,  it  appears 
no  other  tiling  to  me  than  a  foul  and  ])esti- 
lent  congregation  of  vapors.  What  a  piece 
of  work  is  man  !  How  noble  in  reason  !  how 
infinite  in  faculties !  in  form  and  moving  how 
express  and  admirable!  in  action,  how  like 
an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god  I 
the  beauty  of  the  world !  the  paragon  of  an¬ 
imals  !  And  yet  to  me  what  is  this  quint¬ 
essence  of  dust  f  Man  delights  not  me,  nor 
woman  neither ;  though  by  your  smiling  you 
seem  to  say  so.”  * 

His  great  natural  sensibility  and  his 
very  active  imagination  would  combine 
to  render  Hamlet  distrustful  of  himself, 
averse  to  active  courses,  and  seemingly 
timid,  so  that  he  might  justly  describe 
himself  as  one  not  easily  moved  to  ^an¬ 
ger  ;  but  that  very  sensibility  of  charac¬ 
ter  would  be  the  cause  of  great  excita¬ 
bility  on  the  occasion  of  a  sudden  event 
pressing  unavoidably  upon  him,  and 

•  ThiB  view,  it  should  be  added,  is  that  which 
is  taken  by  Dr.  Bncknill,  our  first  English  author¬ 
ity  on  any  question  of  insaniU',  in  his  exliaustive 
analysis  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  in  the  Pty- 
dtoloffy  of  Shalupeare,  now  out  of  print 
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leaving  him  no  time  for  reflection.  Even 
in  the  feigned  exhibitions  of  madness, 
there  are  sincere  outbreaks  of  his  excit¬ 
able  disposition.  When  he  would  feign, 
he  is  so  genuinely  moved  that  he  falls 
out  of  his  character,  and  S|>cak8  with 
such  sincerity  and  significance,  that  the 
king  rightly  suspects  a  i»lot.  He  spoils 
the  part  which  he  should  play  because  he 
is  too  much  interested  in  the  events,  and 
cannot  lay  aside  his  personality.  Marvel¬ 
lous  beyond  all  explanation  is  the  subtle 
and  artistic  skill  with  which  Shaksjieare 
has  thus  preserved  the  consistency  of 
Hamlet’s  real  character  amidst  all  the 
extravagant  displays  of  his  assumed 
character.  He  exhibits  Hamlet  in  spite 
of  himself — his  unconscious  nature  over¬ 
powering  his  conscious  dissimulation. 

It  marks,  .again,  the  intellectual  pre¬ 
ponderance  wliich  w.as  so  special  a 
feature  of  Hamlet’s  character,  that  he 
can  reason  so  well  about  his  own  mor¬ 
bid  feeling,  and  take  deliberate  steps  to 
test  the  extent  of  his  infirmity.  In  such 
a  miserable  mood  of  mind  there  is  great 
cause  of  self-distrust ;  the  ghost  which 
he  has  seen  may  be  a  coin.age  of  the 
brain,  “  a  subjective  bodiless  creation, 
which  ecstacy  is  very  cunning  in.” 

“  The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 
May  be  a  devil ;  and  the  devil  hath  jiower 
To  assume  a  plea.sing  shape;  yea,  and, 
perhaps. 

Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.” 

It  is  with  deliberation,  therefore,  that 
he  seeks  for  a  means  of  testing  his  con¬ 
dition,  .and  with  eagerness  that  he  em¬ 
braces  the  opportunity  which  the  arrival 
of  the  players  affords  him  of  obtaining 
confirmation  of  the  ghost’s  story. 

“  If  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 

It  is  a  damneil  ghost  that  we  have  seen. 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan’s  stithy,” 

When  the  behavior  of  the  king  at  the 
play  has  proved  that  no  morbid  imagi¬ 
nation  has  created  the  horrible  revela 
tions  of  the  ghost,  then  he  passionately 
flings  aside  such  a  suggestion  of  bis 
mother : 

“  Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 

Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness, 
speaks.” 
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So  sure  as  he  now  is  of  the  ghost's  real¬ 
ity,  still  he  does  not  act.  Herein  how 
different  does  he  show  himself  from 
Laertes !  The  mere  whispers  of  cal¬ 
umny  excite  Laertes  to  furious  action  ; 
he  sends  allegiance  to  hell,  vows  to  the 
blackest  devil,  dares  damnation,  but 
will  be  revenged  for  his  father's  death  : 
to  that  point  he  stands,  let  come  what 
come  may.  Hamlet,  on  the  contrary, 
luas  the  solemn  evidence  of  a  spirit  from 
the  dead,  and  the  strongest  possible  mo¬ 
tive  for  revenge,  but  meditates  so  much 
that  he  can  come  to  no  resolution.  La¬ 
ertes  is  mastered  by  his  passion,  w'hich 
hurls  him  into  desperate  action  ;  Hamlet 
has  such  mastery  over  passion  that  it 
cannot  become  a  suflicient  motive  for 
action — his  intellectual  superiority  makes 
him  practically  inferior.  He  is  himself 
quite  aware  of  his  deficiency,  and  ana- 
ly7.es  his  own  state  of  mind  with  great 
accuracy : 

“  Or  some  craven  scruple 

Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event — 

A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one 
part  wisdom, 

And  ever  three  parts  coward.” 

He  recognizes  that  rightly  to  be  great 
is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument, 
but,  once  satisfied,  to  throw  aside  all 
care  for  consequences — to  make  mouths 
at  the  invisible  event.  He  reproaches 
himself  as  “  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave,” 
that,  with  the  motive  and  cue  for  re¬ 
venge  which  he  has,  he  still  hesitates; 
and  yet  his  unconscious  nature  over¬ 
masters  his  intellectual  consciousness, 
and  he  does  nothing. 

Although  we  admit  that  Hamlet’s  fail¬ 
ing  was  a  want  of  power  of  action,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Hamlet’s  misfor¬ 
tune  was  the  want  of  a  proper  sphere  of 
action.  That  excess  of  imagination 
which  paralyzes  resolution  would  most 
likely  have  disappeared  under  a  life  of 
activity.  “  The  hand  of  little  employ¬ 
ment  h.'is  the  daintier  sense.”  It  is  the 
fault  of  minds  like  his  that  they  over¬ 
estimate  realities  ;  they  live  in  an  ingen¬ 
iously  devised,  complex  world  of  imag¬ 
ination  rather  than  in  the  comparatively 
coarse,  actual,  external  world,  and  bal¬ 
ance  possibilities  with  so  great  a  subtlety, 
that  there  is  no  resultant  force  of  will. 
A  person  of  great  intellectual  activity  is 
prone  to  attribute  to  others  an  equal 
penetration  into  things  to  that  which  be 


has  himself ;  he  does  not  dare  to  specu¬ 
late  sufficiently  on  the  stupidity  of  man¬ 
kind.  Accordingly,  the  successful  man 
in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  is  he  who 
does  not  see  too  much,  who  sees  dis¬ 
tinctly  only  that  which  he  wishes,  and 
who,  therefore,  not  doubting  himself, 
acts  w’ith  definite  purpose  and  determined 
energy.  To  the  conscientious  man  of 
great  reflective  habit,  it  is  sometimes  a 
real  affliction  when  he  must  definitely 
act ;  and  he  would  truly  do  well,  for  his 
own  comfort’s  sake,  to  rush  at  a  resolu¬ 
tion  with  a  certain  wilful  blindness — to 
allow,  if  need  be,  the  fall  of  a  coin  to 
determine  his  course ;  but,  having  once 
resolved,  to  work  definitely  with  all  his 
might  to  his  end.  Any  one  may  delib¬ 
erate  till  death  overtakes  him  before  he 
is  sure,  and  Nature  charges  herself  with 
compensation.  “  He  that  observeth  the 
winas  shall  not  sow,  and  he  that  regard- 
eth  the  clouds  shall  not  reap.”  The 
longer  any  one  lives,  the  more  deeply  is 
he  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  saying, 
that  the  world  is  governed  with  ex¬ 
tremely  little  wisdom ;  he  perceives  that 
he  has  often  given  men  credit  for  fore¬ 
sight  where  they  have  wisely  held  their 
peace  and  profited  by  events,  and  that  in 
a  matter  of  which  he  had  but  little 
knowledge  he  has  sometimes  assumed  the 
)rofoundest  policy  in  what  was  really  a 
)lundering  accident.  As  the  events  of 

f)ractlcal  life  insist  upon  action,  the  de- 
iberative  man  is  ultimately  forced  to 
shut,  as  it  were,  one  eye — to  act  even 
when  the  motive  does  not  satisfy  his  in¬ 
tellectual  consciousness.  Custom  lends  a 
kind  of  easiness  to  subsequent  attempts, 
and  that  which  was  at  first  a  painful  trial 
becomes  in  time  an  easy  habit. 

The  shortness  of  his  allotted  span,  and 
the  exigencies  of  life,  will  not  permit 
any  one  the  luxury  of  over-estimating 
his  powers  or  his  responsibilities ;  he 
must  be  content  as  an  atom  doing  its  in¬ 
evitable  work  in  the  universe,  and  ac¬ 
cepting  calmly  the  fate  of  his  nature, 
cast  his  follies  and  his  wise  acts  with 
equ.al  tranquillity  into  the  great  whole, 
which,  under  the  guiding  law  of  its  des¬ 
tiny,  will  surely  shape  them  to  their 
proper  ends.  Were  a  man  but  to  think 
of  it,  the  responsibility  of  not  acting  is 
sometimes  infinitely  greater  than  of  the 
most  rash  act.  Suppose  that  Hamlet 
had  killed  the  king  directly  he  was  ap* 
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pointed  by  nature  the  minister  of  its  re¬ 
venge,  what  a  host  of  calamities  would 
have  been  Bp.ared  !  Then  Ophelia  had 
not,  afler  a  miserable  madness,  been 
drowned ;  her  father  had  not  been  acci¬ 
dentally  stabbed ;  llosencrantz  and  Guil- 
denstem  would  not  then  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  and  Hamlet  himself,  his  mother, 
and  Laertes,  would  not  have  perished  in 
a  common  ruin.  A  catalogue  of  horrors 
was  the  result  of  Hamlet’s  great  feeling 
of  responsibility  in  the  important  scene 
wherein  he  played,  as  in  humbler  scenes 
a  catalogue  of  mischiefs  is  frequently  the 
result  of  an  irresolution  springing  from 
4m  over-estimated  responsibility.  I^t  a 
man  be  never  so  wise,  he  must  some¬ 
times  drill  at  the  mercy  of  fate,  without 
anchorage;  and  let  a  man  be  never  so 
foolhardy,  fortune  will  sometimes  bring 
his  boat  safely  into  the  harlmr.  “The 
race  is  not  to  the  swill,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  nor  yet  favor  to  men  of 
skill ;  but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to 
them  all  ” — a  truth  which  Hamlet  had 
not  failed  to  recognize  in  his  experience: 

“  Rashly, 

And  praised  l>e  rashness  for  it ;  let  us  know 

Our  indiscretion  Konietimcs  serves  us  well, 

Where  our  deep  plots  do  pall ;  and  that 
should  teach  us 

There ’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.” 

How  admirably  throughout  the  play 
is  exhibited  the  w.ant  of  harmony  which 
so  oRen  exists  between  intellectual  spec¬ 
ulation  and  the  feelings  which  are  the 
genuine  utterance  or  mirror  of  the  na¬ 
ture — the  conscious  life  over  which  there 
is  control,  and  the  unconscious  life  which 
so  constantly  overtakes  and  overpowers 
ihe  individual !  It  is  as  if  Shakspeare 
had  wished  to  point  out  that,  how  wisely 
soever  man  may  reason,  it  is  still  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  shake  off  the  unreason¬ 
able  feelings  which  are  deeply  planted 
in  his  nature.  The  irresolution  of  Ham¬ 
let  is  in  part  owing  to  a  continual  oscil¬ 
lation  between  these  warring  elements 
of  a  nature  not  in  harmony  with  itself. 
The  king  proves  to  him  with  convincing 
logic  that  it  is  folly  to  indulge  an  un¬ 
ceasing  grief  for  a  father  dead ;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  arguments  are  un¬ 
answerable,  Hamlet  is  not  cheered.  To 
shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil  Hamlet  per¬ 
ceives  to  be  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
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be  wished ;  and  yet  the  unaccountable 
fear  of  something  after  death  sicklies 
o’er  the  native  hue  of  resolution.  Im¬ 
agination,  not  considering  too  curiously, 
may  follow  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander 
to  the  bung-hole,  and  yet  Hamlet  cannot 
but  fear  that  death  may  not  be  a  dream¬ 
less  slumber  from  which  no  archangel’s 
trump  shall  ever  wake  him.  Keason  as 
convincingly  as  philosophy  may,  it  never 
convinces  the  feelings;  though  dismissed 
with  excellent  and  unanswerable  logic, 
they  return  again  and  again,  and,  like 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  they 
refuse  to  be  comforted.  What,  indeed, 
does  philosophy  avail,  “  unless  philoso¬ 
phy  can  make  a  J  uliet  ?” 

“Go  to  :  it  helps  not — it  prevails  not  Talk 
no  more.” 

The  appearance  of  the  forces  of  young 
Fortinbras,  and  Hamlet’s  soliloqi^'  after 
his  encounter  with  them,  have  been 
thought  by  some — even  by  Goethe — to 
be  needless  events,  which  uselessly  delay 
the  action,  and  improperly  dissipate  the 
reader’s  attention.  But  is  it  not  in  ex¬ 
act  accordance  with  Hamlet’s  irresolu¬ 
tion  that  the  action  of  the  drama  should 
be  dehayed?  Is  it  not  well  that  the 
reader’s  imagination  should  be  made  to 
w.ander,  and  by  presenting  a  sort  of  re¬ 
flection  of  the  manifold  considerations 
of  the  much-meditating  Hamlet,  enforce 
a  certain  sympathy  with  him  ?  N ot  only, 
however,  does  this  scene  exhibit  Fortin¬ 
bras,  M’ho  “  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of 
fame,”  “  even  for  an  egg-shell,”  is  con¬ 
tent  to  expose  himself  to  danger  and 
death,  as  a  striking  contrast  to  Hamlet, 
who,  with  the  strongest  motive  for  re¬ 
venge,  can  do  no  more  than  “  unpack 
his  heart  with  words,  and  fall  a-cursing 
like  a  very  drab,”  but  it  affords  to  Ham¬ 
let  an  excellent  occasion  for  a  close  self- 
analysis,  and  seems  to  reveal  to  us  a  real 
development  of  his  character.  At  our 
first  meeting  him  it  is  immediately  after 
his  father’s  death,  when  he  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  college,  and  when  we  may 
justly  think  that  he  has  come  upon  his 
first  serious  trial  in  life ;  but  in  his  solil¬ 
oquy  after  meeting  with  Fortinbras,  we 
see  his  character  as  it  has  been  developed 
before  our  eyes  under  the  severe  but  suc¬ 
cessful  training  of  a  mighty  sorrow  : 

“  Night  brings  out  stars,  as  sorrows  show  us 
truths." 
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It  is  not  a  passionate  and  fiirioas  so¬ 
liloquy  like  that  which  he  bursts  out  in 
after  his  interview  with  the  players, 
when  he  reviles  himself  as  a  rogue  and 
peasant  slave,  and  lashes  himself  into  a 
great  passion  ;  it  is  not  the  gloomy  med¬ 
itation  of  a  morbid  mind,  wishful  to  end 
by  self-destruction  the  heartache  and  the 
thousand  natural  woes  that  flesh  is  heir 
to ;  but  it  is  a  passionless  and  intellect¬ 
ual  soliloquy,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
makes  a  deliberate  resolution.  In  the 
previous  soliloquy  he  is  violent  and  de¬ 
monstrative,  but  the  passion  subsides, 
and  with  it  the  resolution  vanishes.  As 
calmness  returns  matters  do  not  seem  so 
clear :  the  ghost  may  have  deceived 
him  ;  action  seems  most  desperate  ;  and 
the  determination — as  all  emotional  re¬ 
solves  not  at  once  carried  into  eflect  are 
apt  to  do — melts  away : 

“  What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 

The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose." 

But  now  that  he  has  definitely  resolv¬ 
ed,  after  reflection,  to  execute  the  ven¬ 
geance  with  which  he  is  charged,  he 
makes  a  deliberate  resolution  of  the 
will : 

“  0  from  this  time  forth 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth.” 

Shakspeare’s  views  of  destiny  very 
closeljr  resemble  those  which  are  met 
with  in  .^schylus  and  the  ancient  poets. 
The  fatal  catastrophe  in  “Hamlet”  is  so 
contrived,  as  it  has  been  said,  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  a  fulfilment  of  destiny  rather  than 
the  result  of  human  act ;  but  it  is  the 
marvellous  excellence  of  Shakspeare 
that  he  represents  his  characters  as  a 
part  of  destiny;  the  consummation  is 
exhibited  as  the  inevitable  product  of 
the  individual  character  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  was  placed.  Hence 
it  is  that  his  villains,  though  monstrously 
wicked,  as  lago,  or  unnaturally  cruel, 
as  the  bastard  Edmund,  do  not  excite 
unmitigated  anger  and  disgust,  but 
rather  interest  and  a  sort  of  intellectual 
sympathy,  and  that  the  virtues  of  his 
best  characters  appear  not  as  merits  but 
as  necessary  results  of  their  natures.  He 
always  implies  a  diflerence  in  nature  be¬ 
tween  one  person  and  another,  “  wherein 
they  are  not  guilty,”  or  wherein  they 
are  not  meritorious,  and  displays  in  a 
natural'  evolution  the  necessary  result 


which  the  fate  of  his  character  and  his 
circumstances  makes  for  each  one. 

How  surely  do  all  things  work  to¬ 
gether  in  “Hamlet”  to  the  dreadful 
catastrophe !  The  pirate-ship,  appearing 
from  unknown  regions  of  the  ocean,  has 
its  appointed  part  equally  with  the  im¬ 
pulsive  character  of  Hamlet  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  unavoidable  destiny.  The 
king  exercises  foresight,  and  plots  des- 
perateljr  to  ward  off  the  evil ;  but  the 
hand  ot  fate  is  against  him,  and  his  deep- 
laid  schemes  are  confounded  by  the  most 
unexpected  accident.  Hamlet  cannot 
lay  down  a  plan  of  action  for  doing  wh^t 
he  must  do;  but  the  hand  of  fate  is  with 
him  and  drives  him  on  to  his  end.  “  The 
hour  of  doom  arrives,  and  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty,  the  erring  and  the  aven¬ 
ger,  all  perish.”  And  yet,  had  not  Ham¬ 
let  accidentally  stabbed  Polonius  behind 
the  arras,  his  secret  would  have  been 
betrayed  to  the  king;  had  he  not  by 
chance  got  hold  of  the  poisoned  foil  in 
his  combat  with  Laertes,  the  king  might 
have  lived  on  in  his  sceptred  guilt.  In 
the  end  it  was  the  merest  chance  that 
Hamlet  did  live  to  accomplish  his  re¬ 
venge  ;  for  he  was  the  first  wounded  by 
the  envenomed  rapier,  and  might  easily 
have  died  before  Laertes,  who  tells  him 
of  the  king’s  treachery.  And  when  he 
does  stab  the  king,  it  is  rather  an  ira- 

fiulsive  act  of  vengeance  for  the  last  vil- 
any  disclosed  than  from  any  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  father’s  murder  or  the 
command  of  his  father’s  ghost ;  he  be¬ 
comes  at  last  the  accidental  instrument 
of  a  punishment  which  he  had  long 
schemed  but  schemed  in  vain.  But  ret¬ 
ribution  for  the  wicked  king  was  written 
down  in  the  book  of  destiny;  Nature 
sent  forth  a  spirit  from  her  secret  realms 
to  declare  it,  and  human  will  was  pow¬ 
erless  to  hasten  or  avert  the  hour  of 
doom. 

With  what  a  terrible  and  gradually 
evolving  certainty,  again,  does  the  crime 
of  the  king  revenge  itself!  The  curse  of 
his  crime  tracks  the  culprit  with  an  un¬ 
relenting  persistency ;  though  he  hide 
never  so  cunningly,  turn  again  and  again 
in  his  course,  and  struggle  with  unspeak¬ 
able  energy,  yet  it  brings  him  down  at 
last.  All  the  perfumes  of  A/abia  cannot 
sweeten  the  murderer’s  hand,  nor  all  the 
waters  in  the  ocean  wash  out  that  single 
drop  of  blood. 
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“  Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 

To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?  ” 

No;  foul  deeds  will  rise  to  men’s  eyes 
though  all  the  earth  o’erwhelm  them ; 
and  “  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue, 
will  speak  with  most  miraculous  organ.” 
The  death  of  Polonius,  which  the  king 
would  on  every  account  so  willingly  have 
prevented,  becomes  the  cause  of  unde¬ 
served  suspicion  against  him,  and  the  in¬ 
strument  of  his  humiliation :  “  the  j)eople 
are  muddied,  thick  and  unwholesome  in 
their  thoughts  for  good  Polonius’  death 
and  “it  has  been  but  greenly  done  in 
hugger-mugger  to  inter  him the  mob, 
hasty  and  violent  then  as  a  Danish  mob 
is  still,  arraign  the  king’s  person,  and 
cry  “  Laertes  shall  be  king !  ”  The  in¬ 
coherences  of  Ophelia,  made  mad  by  her 
father’s  death,  .her  “winks,  nods,  ges¬ 
tures,”  move  the  hearers  to  collection, 
and  “throw  dangerous  conjectures  into 
ill-breeding  minds,”  w’hich  “botch  the 
words  up  to  fit  their  own  thoughts.” 
The  ominous  clouds  are  closing  darkly 
in  on  the  sultry  day,  the  muttering  of 
the  threatening  thunder  is  heard  in  the 
distance,  and  the  fatal  flash  of  the  aveng¬ 
ing  lightning  is  every  moment  dreaded. 
“  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great 
amiss,”  and  sorrows  coming,  not  “  single 
spies,  but  in  battalions,”  give  superfluous 
death.  For  the  queen’s  sake,  w’hom  his 
crime  has  made  his  wife,  and  because  of 
the  love  which  the  distracted  multitude 
bear  to  Hamlet,  whom  his  crime  has  be¬ 
reaved  of  father  and  of  place,  he  cannot 
proceed  directly  against  him.  The  grati¬ 
fications  which  his  sin  has  gotten  him  be¬ 
come  fetters  to  prevent  him  from  evading 
its  consequences. 

“  She  is  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul. 

That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 

I  could  not  but  by  her." 

The  consequences  of  a  great  crime,  like 
the  slimy  folds  of  some  horrible  serpent, 
coil  faster  and  faster  round  the  strug¬ 
gling  victim  ;  he  strains  at  first  with  de¬ 
termined  silent  effort  and  vehement  ener 
gy  to  undo  them ;  then,  as  strength  fails 
and  fatal  fate  approaches,  w’ith  shrieking 
cries  and  convulsive  agonies,  until  at  last 
we  heartily  pity  his  fierce  anguish,  and 
pniy  for  the  end  of  the  terrible  tragedy, 
^e  blessing  or  the  curse  of  an  act  is  its 
eternity;  the  pity  of  a  wicked  act  is  that 
it  often  involves  the  innocent  with  the 


I  guilty  m  a  common  ruin :  “  one  sinner 
;  destroyeth  much  good.” 

1  Hecause  poetical  justice  does  not  ha|>- 
I  pen  in  the  world,  therefore  Shaks|)eure 
j  does  not  make  it  his  business  to  do  poet¬ 
ical  justice  :  he  exhibits  thegradual  evolu- 
tiop  of  events  and  develops  actions  in 
their  necessary  consequences,  neither  ap¬ 
proving  nor  censuring ;  the  moral  lesson 
which  his  works  teach  is  the  moral  lesson 
which  nature  teaches.  Of  all  things,  the 
most  presumptuous  and  most  ignorant  is 
that  criticism  which  imputes  it  to  Shaks- 
peare  as  a  fault  or  a  crime  that  he  has 
not  shown  a  sufficient  partisanship  for 
virtue,  that  he  has  with  tranquil  iiuiifter- 
enoe  permitted  the  innocent  equ.ally  with 
the  guilty  to  suffer  and  perish  when  the 
law  of  events  demanded  it.  To  the  sen¬ 
timental  idealist  it  would  have  been  far 
more  pleasing  if  a  miracle  had  interposed 
and  stayed  the  operation  of  natural  law, 
so  that  Cordelia  might  not  have  lieen 
strangled  like  a  dog  and  Ophelia  might 
not  have  been  miserably  drowned.  Some 
such  a  critic  it  was  who  blamed  Goethe 
for  making  Werter  commit  suicide  in¬ 
stead  of  rather  making  him  repent  and 
become  a  moral  and  a  model  young  man. 
Some  such  a  critic  it  must  have  been 
who  found  the  death  of  Hamlet  to  l>e 
cruel  and  unnecessary.  Alas !  that  an 
angel  did  not  still  the  troubled  waters, 
and,  putting  forth  a  helping  hand,  rescue 
Hamlet  from  the  whirlpool  of  events  in 
which  he  was  struggling !  An  angel  not  • 
appearing,  however,  it  w.as  inevitable 
that  natural  law  should  take  its  course, 
and  that  the  much-meditative,  indecisive, 
and  impulsive  Hamlet  should  be  crushed 
out  by  the  inexorable  march  of  events. 
Those  who  will  find  a  moral  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  may  find  it  in  this  instructive  re¬ 
flection  :  that  Hamlet,  who  had  made 
BO  large  a  use  of  guile  during  his  life, 
himself  perishes  at  last  the  victim  of 
guile. 

It  is  plain  that  Hamlet  has  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fate  of  which  he  is  alike  the 
victim  and  the  instrument.  Crime  lias  no 
meaning  for  him  who  is  appointed  by 
nature  the  minister  of  its  revenge:  “  there 
is  nothing  good  or  bad,  but  thinking 
makes  it  so ;  ”  and  it  causes  him  no  sor¬ 
row  when  he  has  slain  the  “  unseen  good 
old  man :  ” 

“  Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  fare¬ 
well” 
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And  again : 

“  For  this  same  lord, 

I  do  re|)ent ;  hut  Ileaten  hath  pUa$«d  it  to, 
To  punish  me  with  this  and  this  with  me, 
That  I  mutt  he  their  tcourgeand  minitter.'" 

Thus  commissioned,  how  could  he  af¬ 
flict  himself  because  a  “foolish  prating 
knave,”  whose  life  had  been  a  sj^stein  of 
intrigues,  perishes  the  victim  ot  his  own 
scheming  policy  ?  In  the  path  of  Ham¬ 
let’s  destiny,  as  in  the  course  of  nature, 
human  life  is  of  little  account : 

“  ’Tis  dangerous  when  tlie  baser  nature  comes 
lietwixt  the  pass  and  fell  iucunsed  points 
Of  mighty  opimsites.” 

By  an  inexorable  necessity  he  must 
finish  his  course  whatever  may  betide : 
he  cannot  turn  aside  to  deplore  an  old 
man  killed,  or  even  hold  back  to  spare 
the  fair  and  gentle  Ophelia,  as  the  scorch¬ 
ing  lava-torrent  cannot  turn  aside  its 
course  to  let  the  modest  violet  live. 

It  is  in  this  feeling  of  the  sacrifice 
which  he  must  be  to  his  fate  that  we  find 
the  interpretation  of  the  towering  passion 
into  which  Hamlet  falls  at  Ophelia’s 
grave.  “  Oh,  ’tis  easy  enough,”  might  be 
his  reflection,  “  to  make  loud  wail  and  to 
invoke  with  passionate  clamor  the  silent 
heavens ;  but  what  sort  of  grief  is  that 
which  utters  itself  so  loudly  ?  Ophelia 
is  dead  ;  but  could  I  not  weep  for  her !  ” 

“  I  loved  Ophelia ;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 
Make  up  my  sum.” 

Am  not  I  of  all  mortals  most  wretched, 
that  Orestes-like  I  am  made  the  undesirecl 
instrument  of  fate,  and  that  benetted 
round  with  villanies  I  must  go  my  un¬ 
happy  course,  fatal  to  those  whom  I  most 
loved,  cruel  to  those  to  whom  nature 
bids  me  be  kind  ?  But  one  life  ! — think 
of  that — and  it  doomed  to  be  a  sacrifice ! 
I  too  could  rjmt ;  but  it  is  no  matter — 
do  what  you  may,  you  are  sure  to  be 
misunderstood : 

“  Ijct  Hercules  hiras«*lf  do  what  he  may. 

The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  liave  his 
day.” 

In  that  outbreak  w'e  have  the  genuine 
utterance  of  Hamlet’e  deeply  moved  and 
fiercely  tried  nature — an  outburst  of  the 
pent-up  feelings  ;  and  immediately  aller- 
wards  he  is  sorry  that  he  has  so  forgot¬ 
ten  and  revealed  himself :  a  proud  and 
sensitive  nature  is  ashamed  of  the  exhi¬ 


bition  of  great  emotion,  and  angry  that 
it  has  descended  to  explain.  But,  in 
truth,  the  occasion  was  most  provoking: 
to  Hamlet,  so  conscientious,  so  full  of 
consideration,  so  carefully  weighing  the 
consequences  of  his  actions,  so  deeply 
feeling,  and  so  sincerely  abhorring  mere 
passionate  exclamation,  it  must  have  been 
intensely  irritating  to  witness  the  violent 
and  noisy  demonstration  of  Laertes — a 
violence  which  surely  betrayed  a  grief 
not  very  deep.  It  is  so  easy,  such  a  re¬ 
lief,  to  rant  and  mouth : 

“  Nay,  an  thou’lt  mouth, 

I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou.” 

Self-consciousness  returns  even  while 
he  is  in  the  full  burst  of  his  passion ;  his 
great  reflection  scarce  deserts  him  for  a 
moment ;  thus  he  knows  that  he  is  rant- 
inff. 

Before  takings  final  and  reluctant  leave 
of  Hamlet,  in  whose  company  it  would 
be  easy  and  most  agreeable  to  multiply 
pages  into  sheets,  let  us  take  notice  of  his 
last  w'ords  to  Horatio — more  mournful 
words  than  which,  mortal  never  uttered: 

“  Hamlet.  But  thou  would’st  not  think 
how  ill  all’s  here  about  my  heart :  but  it  is 
no  matter. 

“  Horatio.  Nay.  good  my  lord. 

“  Hamlet.  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a 
kind  of  gain-giving  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble 
a  woman. 

“  Horatio.  If  your  mind  dislike  anything, 
oliey  it :  I  will  forestall  their  repair  hither,  and 
say  you  are  not  fit. 

Hamlet.  Not  a  whit;  we  defy  augury; 
there  is  a  special  prt)videiice  in  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow.  If  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come ;  if  it 
be  not  to  come,  it  will  l>e  now ;  if  it  not 
now,  yet  it  will  come :  the  readiness  is  all. 
Since  no  man,  of  aught  he  leaves,  knows 
what  is’t  to  leave  betimes.  Let  be." 

In  the  tone  of  Hamlet’s  w'ords  at  the 
close  of  the  first  act,  there  was  the  form¬ 
less  presentiment  of  coming  misery ;  and 
now  again  in  words  which  are  almost  his 
last,  there  comes  over  him  the  dark  fore¬ 
boding  of  the  final  catcistrophe.  The 
colossal  shadow  of  his  tragical  end  is  pro¬ 
jected  over  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life, 
and  his  feeling  thrills  to  its  gloomy  in¬ 
spiration.  As  the  appointed  minister  of 
nature’s  vengeance  for  a  great  crime,  he 
is  in  most  intimate  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  nature,  and  an  instinctive  feeling, 
mysterious  and  inexplicable,  forecasts 
unconsciously  that  issue  by  which  it  is 
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snbseqaently  interpreted.  He  defies 
augury  from  a  conviction  that  his  hour 
must  come  at  the  appointed  time.  With 
the  unfailing  certainty  of  destiny  it 
comes ;  the  “  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  o’er ;  ” 
and  the  “  rest  is  silence.” 

One  lesson  which  Shakspeare  implicitly 
teaches,  is  a  lesson  of  infinite  tolerance 
as  the  result  of  deep  insight  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view.  Heartily  do  we  sym¬ 
pathize  with  Hamlet  in  his  great  sorrow 
and  sore  trial ;  we  esteem  the  faithful 
friendship  and  admire  the  cool  judgment 
of  Horatio ;  the  treachery  of  Laertes,  so 
reatly  provoked  as  he  was  by  events, 
oes  not  excite  unmitigated  horror  and 
render  him  inexcusably  hateful — his  re¬ 
pentance  we  accept  with  sincere  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  and  even  the  wicked  king  inspires 
sorrow  rather  than  anger,  though  we  ab¬ 
hor  his  deeds,  and  as  he  kneels  to  pray 
we  would  certainly  forgive  his  crime  if 
the  decision  lay  with  us :  believing  that 
God  will  be  kind  to  the  wicked,  as  he  has 
been  kind  to  the  good  in  making  them 
good,  we  cannot  give  up  the  comforting 
hope  that,  after  the  day  of  retribution, 
the  fratricidal  king  may  find  rest.  No 
poet  save  Goethe  thus  approaches  Shaks¬ 
peare  in  the  tolerant  and  emancipated 
point  of  view  from  which  he  contem¬ 
plates  humanity.  On  account  of  this 
surpassing  excellence,  some,  fired  by  the 
restless  presumption  of  their  own  infirm¬ 
ities,  have  dared  to  find  fault  with  Shaks- 
eare ;  they  have  blamed  him  because 
e  has  exhibited  moral  ugliness  unveiled, 
because  he  was  not  sufficiently  patriotic, 
and  because  he  seemed  more  skeptical 
than  was  fitting.  Imperturbable  assur¬ 
ance  1  As  if  Shakspeare’s  far-seeing  vis¬ 
ion  and  penetrating  insight  could  any¬ 
where  detect  inexcusablg  vice  ;  as  if  his 
mighty  mind  could  be  fettered  by  the  lit¬ 
tleness  of  skepticism,  or  could  condescend 
to  the  selfishness  of  patriotism !  Is  it 
really  a  matter  for  regret  to  any  mortal 
that  Shakspeare  has  not  given  us  the  de¬ 
mented  twaddle  of  the  Civis  Jiomanus  f 
From  the  evidence  of  his  sonnets  and 
of  different  plays — indeed,  from  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Hamlet  himself — there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Shakspeare  was  at  one 
time  much  tried,  disheartened,  and  op- 

[»ressed  by  the  harsh  experiences  of  life ; 
le  began,  doubtless,  as  many  others  have 
done,  by  thinking  life  “  a  I’aradise,”  and 
found  it,  as  others  have  done,  ^  only  a 


Vauxhall.”  But  as  Goethe  advanced 
from  the  storminess  of  Werter  to  the 
calmness  of  Faust,  so  did  Shakspeare 
rise  in  the  glorious  development  from 
the  subjective  character  of  Timon  to  that 
lofty  and  pure  region  of  clear  vision  from 
which  he  contemplated  the  actions  of 
men  with  infinite  caltnness.  His  practi¬ 
cal  life  was  correspondent;  by  bending 
bis  actions  to  the  yoke  of  his  intellectum 
life — by  living,  in  fact,  his  philosophy — 
he  was  able  to  work  steadily  in  the  pain¬ 
ful  sphere  of  his  vocation  to  the  end 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself.  If 
Hamlet  is  a  reflex  of  Shakspeare’s  char¬ 
acter,  it  reflects  a  period  ere  it  had  attain¬ 
ed  to  its  full  development — a  stage  in 
which  the  struggle  between  the  feeling 
of  the  painful  experiences  of  life  and  the 
intellectuiil  appreciation  of  them  as  events 
was  actively  going  on — in  which  his 
nature  was  not  yet  in  harmony  with 
itself ;  but  the  crowning  development  of 
his  philosophy  seems  to  have  been  to 
look  on  all  events  with  a  serene  and  pas¬ 
sionless  gaze  as  inevitable  effects  of  ante¬ 
cedent  causes — to  be  nowise  moved  by 
the  vices  of  men,  and  to  see  in  their  vir¬ 
tues  the  evolution  of  their  nature.  It  is 
a  probable  conjecture  which  has  been 
made,  therefore,  that  Hamlet  was  sketch¬ 
ed  out  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life  than 
that  at  which  it  was  published,  and  that 
it  was  kept  by  him  for  some  time  and 
much  modified,  the  soliloquies  and  large 
generalizations  being  some  of  them  per¬ 
haps  thus  introduced,  and  the  action  of 
the  play  thereby  delayed.  The  Hamlet 
of  his  youth  may  thus  have  been  alloyed 
with  a  more  advanced  philosophy,  and  a 
character  progressively  elaborated  which 
seems  almost  overweighted  with  intel¬ 
lectual  preponderance.  If  this  be  so,  it 
may  account  for  the  strange  circum¬ 
stance,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  pl.ay 
Hamlet  is  represented  as  wishing  to  go 
back  to  school  at  Wittenberg,  when,  as 
the  graveyard  scene  proves,  he  must 
have  been  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  metaphysician  who  would  gain  a 
just  conception  of  wh.at  human  freedom 
is,  could  scarce  do  better  than  study  the 
relations  of  the  human  will  in  the  events 
of  life  as  these  are  exhibited  in  the  play 
of  “Hamlet.”  It  represents  the  abstract 
and  brief  chronicle  of  human  life,  and, 
faithfully  holding  the  mirror  up  to  na¬ 
ture,  it  teaches — better  than  all  phi- 
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losophical  dinquisition  and  m^nate  intro¬ 
spective  analysis  can — how  is  evolved 
tlie  drama  in  which  human  will  contests 
with  necessity.  Struggle  as  earnestly 
and  as  constantly  as  he  may,  the  re¬ 
flecting  mortal  must  feel  at  the  end 
of  all  that  he  is  inevitably  what  he 
is ;  that  his  follies  and  bis  virtues  are 
alike  his  fate  ;  that  there  is  “a  divinity 
w’hich  shapes  his  ends,  rough-hew  them 
as  he  may.”  Hamlet,  the  man  of 
thought,  may  brood  over  possibilities, 
speculate  on  events,  analyze  motives, 
and  purposely  delay  action  ;  but  in  the 
end  he  is,  equally  with  Macbeth,  the 
man  of  energetic  action  whom  the  dark¬ 
est  hints  of  the  witches  arouse  to  des- 
erate  deeds,  drawn  on  to  the  unavoida- 
le  issue.  Mighty,  it  must  be  allowed, 
is  the  power  of  human  will;  that  which, 
to  him  whoso  will  is  not  developed,  is 
fatty  is,  to  him  who  has  a  well-fashioned 
will,  poxcer  —  so  much  has  been  con¬ 
quered  from  necessity,  so  much  has  been 
taken  from  the  devil’s  territory.  The 
savage  prostrates  himself,  powerless, 
prayerful,  and  pitiable,  before  the  flash¬ 
ing  lightning;  but  the  developed  mortal 
lays  hold  of  the  lightning  and  m.akes  it 
a  very  useful  servant;  to  the  former, 
lightning  is  a  fate  against  which  will  is 
helpless ;  to  the  latter,  will  is  a  fate 
against  which  lightning  is  helpless. 
What  limit,  then,  to  the  power  of  will, 
when  so  much  of  fate  is  ignorance  ? 
The  limit  which  there  necessarily  is  to 
the  contents  of  the  continent,  to  the 
comprehended  of  that  which  compre- 
bends  it.  The  unrelenting  circle  of  ne¬ 
cessity  encompasses  all :  one  may  go  his 
destined  course  with  tranquil  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  another  may  fume  and  fret  and 
struggle;  but,  willing  or  unwilling,  both 
must  go.  As  the  play  of  “Hamlet”  so 
instructively  teaches,  notwithstanding 
all  the  ingenious  refinements  of  a  power¬ 
ful  meditation,  the  human  will  is  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  larger  sphere  of  neces¬ 
sity  or  natural  law.  The  cage  m.ay  be  a 
larger  or  a  smaller  one,  but  its  bars  arc 
always  there.  “Where  wast  thou  when 
I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 
C.anst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of 
Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ? 
Caiist  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his 
Bc.ason  ?  or  canst  thou  gui«le  Arcturus  | 
with  his  sons?  Then  Job  answered  and  I 
said.  Behold,  I  am  vile ;  what  shall  I J 


answer  thee  ?  I  will  lay  mine  hand  up¬ 
on  my  mouth.”  Well,  then,  is  it  for 
him  who  learns  his  limitation,  to  whom 
the  dark  horizon  of  necessity  becomes 
the  sunlit  circle  of  duty. 

- » - 

Satordsy  Kerlew. 

CLEOPATRA.* 

Thb  entertaining  game  of  whitewash¬ 
ing — or,  to  use  a  politer  term,  rehabil¬ 
itating — historical  characters  of  doubt¬ 
ful  fame  is  going  on  merrily.  All 
the  cherished  monsters  and  villains  of 
our  earlier  days  are  being  taken  from 
us  one  after  the  other,  and  soon  there 
will  not  be  a  single  bugbear  left  with 
which  to  frighten  the  youthful  student 
of  history,  and  point  to  him  a  percepti¬ 
ble  moral.  Henry  VHI.  has  been  de¬ 
rived  of  his  well-worn  reputation  for 
rutality,  Richard  HI.  has  lost  bis  moral 
as  well  as  his  physical  hump,  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  green  visage  is  green  no  more, 
Tilly  has  been  transmuted  into  a  respect¬ 
able  war-Christian,  the  Tiberius  of  Taci¬ 
tus  has  been  consigned  to  limbo,  and 
Nero  must  henceforth  be  mentioned  with 
rpspect.  And,  now  that  the  supply  of 
male  monsters  begins  to  fall  short,  the 
turn  of  the  female  has  come,  and  one 
more  unfortunate  has  been  added  to  the 
list  in  the  person  of  the  ill-used  Cleo¬ 
patra. 

M.  Adolf  Stahr,  to  whose  fertile  pen 
we  owe  this  most  recent  tour  de  forcty 
is  already  known  as  an  active  and  enter¬ 
prising  “  rehabilitator.”  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  read  anything  written  by  him 
without  pleasure ;  nor  has  he  ever  ap- 
)eared  to  greater  advantage  than  in  his 
ast  two  publications,  forming  part  of  a 
projected  gallery  of  Pictures  from  An¬ 
tiquity.  The  first  of  these  was  a  well- 
sustained  vindication  of  Tiberius  as  a 
ruler  and  a  man.  It  received  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  deserved,  on  account  per¬ 
haps  of  the  contemporaneous  appearance 
of  Mr.  Merivale’s  volumes  on  the  same 
period  of  Roman  empire,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  treated  the  character  of  Ti¬ 
berius  in  the  same  spirit,  but  with  less 
vehemence  and  more  exhaustiveness  of 
I  criticism.  Both  writers,  widely  different 
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in  their  habits  of  mind  and  style,  had 
set  themselves  to  the  same  task  of 
weighing  the  evidence  of  Tacitus  in  the 
balance,  and  pointing  out  the  aspirations 
which  his  political  bias  and  blinding 
prejudice  had  cast  upon  a  most  remark¬ 
able  man.  In  this  aiideavor  each,  aller 
his  own  fashion,  succeeded ;  and  M. 
Stahr  was  sufficiently  delighted  with 
the  success  of  his  attempt  to  set  to  work 
immediately  upon  another  popular  cliar- 
acter  of  Roman  historjr,  which  seems  to 
have  particular  attractions  fur  his  ardent 
mind.  The  tone  of  his  book  on  Cleo¬ 
patra  would  be  extremely  affecting  if  it 
were  not  also  slightly  ludicrous.  M. 
Stahr  throughout  speaks  of  Cleopatra 
with  the  vehement  gallantry  of  a  cham¬ 
pion  rescuing  a  lovely  woman  in  distress ; 
and  runs  amuck  against  poor  Plutarch 
and  Dio  Cassius,  and  against  book¬ 
worms  and  pedants  in  general,  like  a 
Don  Quixote  armed  with  a  classical  dic¬ 
tionary.  He  never  pauses  to  make  the 
reflection  that  Cleopatra  has  not  met 
with  so  very  hard  treatment,  after  all, 
at  the  hands  of  an  unfeeling  posterity. 
He  will  vindicate  her  fame,  and  nobody 
prevent  him. 

Probably  M.  Stahr  thinks  himself 
too  much  a  child  of  nature,  and  map 
of  the  world  at  the  same  time,  to  allow 
that  he  belongs  to  any  school  of  modern 
historians  of  Rome.  He  has,  however, 
adopted  most  of  the  shibboleths  of  the 
young  and  lusty  school  of  whom  the 
brilliant  Professor  Mommsen  is  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  chief.  The  prime  articles 
of  their  faith  are  that  there  was  but  one 
Caesar,  that  the  aristocracy  whom  he 
overthrew  M’as  a  rotten  body  of  seltish 
impostors,  and  that  its  prophet  Cicero 
was  the  most  contemptible  impostor  of 
them  all.  Against  the  latter  view,  which 
is  constantly  being  advanced  with  an 
air  of  the  most  startling  novelty,  it 
is  impossible  too  frequently  and  too 
strongly  to  protest.  Cicero  w.as  not  a 
strong  character,  but  his  assailants  have 
in  vain  been  defled  to  prove  him  a  dis¬ 
honest  one.  What  right  has  M.  Stahr 
to  declare  Cicero’s  opinion  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Cleopatra’s  father,  Ptolem^eus 
Auletes,  worthless,  because  Cicero  was 
himself  “  implicated  in  the  dirty  in¬ 
trigues  and  corruption  by  which  the 
exiled  monarch  for  years  at  Rome  at¬ 
tempted  to  bring  about  bis  reinstate- 
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ment  ?  ”  So  far  from  having  a  word  of 
decent  comp.assion,  if  not  of  indignation, 
for  the  orator’s  death,  he  considers  that 
to  have  spared  him  would  have  been 
“  superhuman  virtue  ”  on  the  part  of 
Antonius,  whose  most  passionate  and 
“  most  unconscientioiis  ”  enemy  ho  had 
been.  This  violent  jirejudice  goes  so 
far  as  to  make  M.  Stahr  decry  Cicero’s 
authority  as  a  literary  critic  of  Anto¬ 
nius’  style,  by  abusing  him  as  a  jieddling 
“  syllable-monger  ”  {Sylbenstecher.) 

But  if  M.  Stahr  is  as  vehement  in  his 
hates  as  he  is  ardent  in  his  loves,  in 
everything  pertaining  to  criticism  of  the 
ancient  authorities  he  affects  the  judicial 
calmness  of  a  grammatical  commentary. 
This  is  the  m.anner  of  his  school,  inherited 
in  the  flrst  instance  from  the  great  father 
of  critical  Roman  history,  Niebuhr. 
But  a  master’s  hand  is  needed  to  use 
the  weapon  aright.  M.  Stahr  appears 
to  conceive  himself  gifted  with  a  kind 
of  second-sight  in  discovering  the  orig¬ 
inal  sources  of  the  ancient  writer’s  ac¬ 
counts,  compared  with  which  Niebuhr’s 
extraordinary  hits  in  that  line  are  mere 
child’s-play.  The  brilliancy  of  M.  Stahr’s 
discoveries  is  at  first  very  dazzling,  but 
fades  away  a  little  on  closer  examina¬ 
tion.  Thus  he  is  anxious  to  prove  the 
story  to  be  a  mere  fable,  according  to 
which  Antonius,  after  his  defeat  at  Ac- 
tium,  built  himself  a  pier  with  a  palace 
on  it,  at  Alexandria,  and  shut  himself 
up  inside  in  gloomy  despair — a  story 
adopted  by  both  Drumann  and  Meri- 
vale.  To  prove  the  story  worthless,  it 
suffices  for  M.  Stahr  to  point  “  with  tol¬ 
erable  probability  ”  to  its  source,  which 
he  asserts  to  be  the  epic  poet  C.  Rabi- 
rius,  fragments  of  whose  poems  J)e 
Hello  Ai^andrino  were  found  at  Her¬ 
culaneum,  and  from  which  Seneca  quotes 
the  passage : 

**  Hoc  habeo,  quodcunque  dodi." 

This  m.ay  or  may  not  be  the  case ; 
but  why  is  this  same  Rabirius  after¬ 
wards  (luoted  as  good  authority  to  8U}>- 
port  M.  Stahr’s  attemiit  to  ilisprove 
Cleopatra’s  betrayal  of  relusium  to  Oo- 
tavianus?  And  this  very  Rabirius  will 
afford  us  another  instance  of  31.  Stahr’s 
ingenious  but  transparent  method  of 
playing  with  his  authorities.  In  a  note  to 
page  240,  a  long  passage  is  quoted  from 
this  writer,  descriptive  of  Cleopatra’s 
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oxporiments  in  various  kinds  of  poison  Ep^yptinn  queen  which  would  justify  the 
not  long  before  her  death,  which  the  world  in  modifying  to  any  considerable 
poet  represents  her  as  having  m.ade  on  extent  the  view  which  it  generally  takes 
several  human  beings  in  the  public  mar-  of  her  “  memory.”  Wo  agree  with  M. 
ket-place,  amidst  a  great  concourse  of  Stahr’s  reiterated  assertion  that  her 
people.  Surely,  M.  Stahr  remarks  with  whole  life  w<a8  a  long  sustained  endeavor 
much  show  of  reason,  the  poet  here  to  maintain  herself  on  her  father’s  throne, 
colored  too  strongly  for  the  benefit  of  Why,  then,  does  he,  carried  away  as 
the  Roman  public,  m  representing  that  usual  by  the  occasion,  in  one  instance 
as  having  been  done  under  the  glare  of  attempt  to  show  that  she  intended  a 
publicity  “  which  Cleopatra  at  the  most  great  deal  more  than  this  ?  The  very 
attempted  in  private,  in  the  retirement  scanty  knowledge  we  possess  about  her 
of  her  palace,  in  the  presence  of  her  relation  to  J ulius  Csesar  ho  has  enthu- 
physici.an,  Olympus.”  And  yet,  in  the  siastically  worked  up  into  a  romantic 
very  next  page,  when  M.  Stahr  wishes  picture,  beginning  with  the  mattress 
to  show  Cleopatra’s  skill  in  frustrating  in  which  she  had  herself  conveyed  to 
the  endeavors  of  Octavianus  to  obtain  Ciesar’s  chamber,  and  culminating  in 
possession  of  her  person  as  an  adorn-  her  wish  and  determination  “to  share 
ment  of  his  triumph  in  Rome,  he  says:  ns  queen  at  the  side  of  the  proud  Roman 
“  Those  preparations  for  death  and  ex-  compieror  his  rule  over  the  world.”  It 
periments  in  poisoning  had  been  carried  was  she  who,  according  to  M.  Stahr, 
on  qtiUe  openly,  for  the  very  reason  that  determined  Ciesar  to  the  expedition 
she  wished  her  adversary  to  hear  of  against  the  Parthians,  which  only  his 
them.”  Again,  the  exertions  of  Anto-  death  prevented.  Her  conduct  atler  the 
nius  in  his  unfortunate  Parthian  cam-  dictator’s  death  was,  to  s.ay  the  least, 
paign  are  stated  to  be  undeniable  be-  doubtful ;  but  it  is  at  all  events  certain 
cause,  according  to  Ileeren,  Plutarch  that  she  never  intended  to  throw  in  her 
b.ased  his  narrative  of  them  on  the  ad-  lot  with  the  Triumvirs,  and  Antonius  in 
verse  testimony  of  Dellius.  Rut  particular,  until  after  Philippi.  Then, 
Antonins’  desertion  of  Octavia  and  re-  with  swift  readiness,  she  formed  her  re¬ 
turn  to  Alexandria,  as  recounted  by  solve,  and  all  at  once  at  Tarsus  came, 
Plutarch,  are  asserted  to  have  received  j  saw,  and  conquered  Antonius.  As  to 
a  false  coloring,  because,  according  to  her  infiuenco  on  him,  it  is  not  very  profit- 
M.  Stahr,  Plutarch’s  sources  in  this  case  able  to  speculate  on  the  question  wheth- 
were  the  memoirs  of  Octavianus.  For  er  she  “loved”  him  or  not.  At  all 
M.  Stahr’s  view  of  Cleopatra’s  flight  events,  her  obvious  interest  was  quite 
from  Actium  we  have  an  express  testi-  suflicient  to  guide  her  conduct,  even 
mony  in  Dio  Cassius,  which  disproves  without  the  absorbing  affection  which, 
an  insinuation  in  a  contrary  sense  in  according  to  M.  Stahr,  brought  “  her 
Plutarch.  Yet  subsequently,  in  the  ac-  heart  into  play.”  To  Antonius,  as  to 
count  of  the  negotiations  between  Cleo-  the  bird  charmed  by  the  serpent,  her 
patra  and  Octavianus,  the  origin  of  the  attraction  was  fatal  from  first  to  last, 
norrative  of  Dio  Cassius,  “unfavorable  His  first  sojourn  in  Egypt  even  M.  Stahr 
and  hostile  to  the  memory  of  Cleopatra,”  — who  loves  Antonius  with  a  love  pass- 
is  to  bo  sought  in  the  statements  of  ing  that  of  a  biographer — allows  to  have 
Octavianus  and  his  followers  ;  while  the  been  a  frittering  away  of  time  ;  his  re- 
other  story,  which  Plutarch  adopted  in  turn  to  Cleopatra,  after  his  interview 
this  part  of  his  biography  of  Antonius,  with  Octavianus  on  the  Galaesus  in  the 
although  in  m.any  respects  poetically  year  30,  was  his  ruin.  Very  feebly  M. 
colored,  “  conics  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  Stahr  at  first  attempts  to  palliate  his  de¬ 
places  in  its  right  light  the  conduct  of  sertion  of  Octavia  by  reminding  us  that 
Octavianus  towards  the  unhappy  con-  she  “  was  with  child,  and  he  did  not 
quered  woman.”  wish  to  expose  her  to  the  sea-voyage  and 

So  much  for  M.  Stahr’s  method,  of  the  dangers  of  a  war  in  the  East.”  But 
W'hich  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances,  those  who  condemn  the  act  as  a  breach 
As  for  the  substance  of  his  book,  it  en-  of  faith,  M.  Stahr  roundly  salutes  as 
tirely  fails,  in  our  opinion,  in  casting  any  mere  book-worras  (Stubengelehrte),  who 
new  light  on  the  troubled  life  of  the  cannot,  like  himself,  recognize  in  the 
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deed  the  dietaies  of  a  “  psychological  ” 
necessity.  We  may  not  blame  Cleo¬ 
patra  for  the  failure  of  the  Parthian  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  but  that  she  delayed  the 
march  of  vengeance  into  Media  it  seems 
irppossible  to  deny.  And  now  ensues 
the  period  of  Cleopatra’s  influence  over 
Antonius,  which  swiftly  and  surely  drag¬ 
ged  him  towards  his  fall.  His  holding 
a  triumph  in  Alexandria  was  the  first 
open  sign  of  his  treason  against  Home. 

When  he  had  become  an  Egyptian, 
and  was  giving  away  provinces  of  the 
Roman  Republic  to  his  Egyptian  con¬ 
cubine  and  bastards,  he  made  the  cause 
of  Octavianus  the  cause  of  Rome.  Even 
his  own  remaining  friends  in  Italy  called 
aloud  for  his  separation  from  Cleopatra, 
as  his  only  chance  of  salvation.  M. 
Stahr  says  that  the  “  absurdest  ”  rumors 
spread  about  him  had  gained  the  ears 
of  the  Roman  populace,  declaring  him 
to  have  already  given  away  Rome  to  1 
his  concubine,  and  to  have  resolved  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire 
to  Alexandria.  The  former  rumor  was 
scarcely  absurd,  and  of  the  truth  of  the 
latter  there  were  numerous  strong  in¬ 
dications.  Whether  the  woman  who 
lured  Antonius  to  destruction  betrayed 
him  when  it  came  upon  him,  it  is  now 
very  diflicult  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny. 
That  she  deserted  him  at  Actiura,  is  cer¬ 
tain.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  M.  Stahr 
quotes  Dio  Cassius,  and  appeals  to  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Merivale,  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  she  and  Antonius  had  agreed 
upon  effecting  a  retreat  by  sea  in  case 
of  the  defeat  of  his  fleet.  Cleopatra  fled 
before  the  defeat  bad  taken  place,  and 
alone.  Antonius  followed  her,  “  per¬ 
haps,”  says  M.  Stahr,  to  make  her  sail 
back,  or  to  give  a  decisive  turn  to  the 
battle  with  her  aid.”  All  we  know  is 
that  she  fled,  and  that  his  infatuated 
pursuit  of  her  lost  him  both  battle  and 
empire.  The  events  connected  with  the 
meeting  of  Octavianus  and  Cleopatra, 
his  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  her 
alive,  and  her  successful  elusion  of 
them,  are  narrated  by  M.  Stahr  in  the 
light  most  favorable  to  his  heroine. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Stahr  has  been  una¬ 
ble  to  avoid  incidental  illustrations  of 
Cleopatra’s  character  which  tally  ill  with 
his  endeavor  to  raise  her  relation  to  An¬ 
tonius  to  the  level  of  the  loves  of  Peri¬ 
cles  and  Aspasia.  As  for  Antonius,  M. 
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Stahr  goes  very  near  the  truth  when,  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  he  compares  him 
to  Murat.  Cleopatra  was  a  Greek  no 
doubt,  with  many  of  the  charms  of 
Greek  culture,  but  these  were  obscured 
in  her  by  the  darker  traits  belonging  to 
all  oriental  despots.  Murder  and  vio¬ 
lence  were  weapons  which  she  employed 
as  familiarly  as  her  smiles.  The  first 
boon  which  she  craved  of  Antonius  was 
the  death  of  her  sister  Arsinoe,  whom 
his  soldiers  dragered  out  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Artemis  at  Miletus.  Human  life  and 
happiness  were  phaythings  in  the  hand 
of  the  beautiful  queen,  and  the  frequent 
stories  of  her  violence  and  cruelly  to¬ 
wards  her  slaves  show  her  to  have  had 
the  claws  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the 
tiger.  Shakspeare,  whose  testimony  as 
that  of  a  diviner  of  the  truth  M.  Stahr  is 
never  tired  of  quoting  when  he  can  quote 
it  to  his  purpose,  in  order  to  show  that 
I  he  has  inspiration  as  well  as  evidence 
on  his  side,  saw  and  reproduced  this 
side  of  her  character.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  “  great  fairy  ”  appeared  a  “  foul 
Egyptian  ”  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
world.  Her  gorgeous  feasts,  her  i)alaces 
crowded  with  eunuchs,  her  gaudy-days 
when  Egyptian  music  sounded  and 
Egyptian  rites  were  performed,  might 
well  fill  the  imagination  of  Pro|>ertius, 
till  he  saw  in  her  the  latest  and  most 
awful  type  of  woman  in  her  most  dan¬ 
gerous  aspect.  M.  Stahr  accuses  the 
oet  of  the  meanest  flattery,  which  fills 
im  with  disgust,  but  the  instinct  of 
the  Roman  world  which  animated  him 
was  nevertheless  no  false  one.  It  di¬ 
rected  the  patriotism  as  well  as  the  prej¬ 
udice  of  Rome  to  a  great  effort  against 
the  Isis  and  Osiris  of  Alexandria,  even 
though  its  end  could  only  be  subjection 
to  a  cold  and  unlovable  master  like 
Octavianus. 


fruciH  Ma(;tiiDe. 

THE  HIERARCHY  OF  ART. 

BT  FRAXCK8  POWER  COBBE. 

Pabt  L 

Thk  sacred  service  of  the  Beautiful  has 
three  orders  in  its  priesthood.  There 
are  artists  of  the  first  and  highest  r.ank 
— poets,  architects,  sculptors,  painters, 
composers  of  music.  There  are  artists 
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of  the  secondary  order,  dramatic  per¬ 
formers,  translators,  copyists  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  of  sculpture,  and  of  painting; 
engravers,  performers  of  music.  There 
are  artists,  lastly,  of  the  third  rank,  who 
are  merely  dilettanti. 

Primary  Art  is  creative,  and'is  directly 
derived  from  God's  revelation  of  the 
beautiful  through  his  works.  It  is 
original  in  the  only  sense  applicable  to 
human  things,  and  deserves  the  name 
of  creative,  localise  its  achievements, 
though  only  copies  and  combinations  of 
the  works  of  God,  are  yet  fresh  creations 
as  art.  We  call  the  works  of  God,  how¬ 
ever  beautiful  and  truly  artistic.  Nature. 
We  call  man’s  copy  of  them  at  first  hand. 
Art.  The  man  lias  created  Art  out  of 
what  before  W’as  Nature.  The  epithet, 
creator,  maker  {rroirjTTjs)^  is  ancient  as 
art  itself,  having  from  the  first  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  the  deep  intuitions  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  we  may  still  retain  it, 
while  confessing  that  its  meaning  in  the 

1)rimary  sense,  as  applied  to  the  Great 
''irst  Cause,  recedes  further  and  further 
from  the  reach  of  our  philosophy. 

The  value  of  creative  art  is  determined 
by  two  conditions:  1st,  by  the  extent 
and  fulness  with  which  the  artist  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  divine  revelation  of  beauty 
in  nature ;  2d,  by  the  faithfulness  with 
which  he  has  recorded  that  which  he  has 
received. 

He  who  has  been  permitted  to  pierce 
to  the  inner  secrets  of  nature,  and  em¬ 
brace  with  eagle  glance  the  wide  horizon 
of  her  glory,  and  who  having  thus  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  seer’s  privilege,  can  paint  his 
vision  for  the  sight  of  other  men — that 
man  is  the  supreme  creative  artist,  the 
high-priest  of  art.  But  he  who  only 
sits  at  nature’s  feet  and  gathers  a  single 
flower,  and  gives  it  again  to  his  fellows 
in  its  truth  and  beauty,  he  also  belongs 
to  the  same  order  of  primary  artists.  He 
is,  in  his  degree,  also  a  true  priest  of  the 
Beautiful. 

Secondary  Art  is  reproductive.  It 
does  not  derive  its  inspiration  directly 
from  the  divine  revelation  of  beauty  in 
the  world  of  matter  or  the  world  of  man, 
but  from  the  beautiful  works  of  the  crea¬ 
tor-artist.  It  occupies  towards  these 
primary  works  of  art  a  position  almost 
exactly  analogous  to  that  which  they  do 
to  the  original  works  of  nature.  Such 
art  is  justly  called  secondary.  All  in¬ 


spiration  which  is  not  drawn  directly 
from  God’s  revelation  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  but  only  indirectly  through 
the  medium  of  the  primary  artist’s  works, 
is  necessarily  subordinate.  It  may  be 
excellent  of  its  kind,  and  deserving  of 
high  estimation — as  when  it  enables  the 
secondary  artist  to  take  the  gold  of  the 
original  artist’s  thought,  and  cast  it 
afresh  from  the  crucible  of  his  own  mind 
into  an  entirely  new  form  of  beauty — (for 
example,  when  a  great  actor  reproduces 
the  conception  of  the  poet.)  Or  it  may 
be  very  poor  and  humble,  as  when  it 
merely  reaches  to  an  accurate  repetition 
of  the  original  artist’s  w'ork — (for  exam- 

g'e,  in  the  copies  of  statues  and  pictures.) 

ut  in  every  case  it  must  remain  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  order  from  primary  art,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with,  or  judged 
beside  it. 

A  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  two 
orders  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  arise  in  the 
case  of  that  large  sphere  of  art  which 
illustrates  historical  events  and  charac¬ 
ters.  Such  events  and  characters  can 
only  be  known  to  the  poet,  sculptor,  or 
painter  through  testimony.  Is  be  there¬ 
fore  to  be  reckoned  only  of  the  secondary 
order  when  he  illustrates  these  ?  Not  so, 
assuredly,  for  the  testimony  from  which 
he  draws  his  knowledge  is  not  art,  but 
history,  that  is,  the  recorded  science  of 
human  nature.  Even  if  it  happen  to  be 
preserved  in  artistic  form  (as  in  poetry), 
it  is  not  as  poetry,  but  as  history,  that 
it  has  supplied  his  inspiration.  The  case 
only  becomes  intricate  and  the  line  un¬ 
certain,  where  history  blends  with  myth¬ 
ical  and  wholly  imaginative  creations  in 
supplying  the  art-subject.  To  determine 
the  value  of  a  reproductive  artist’s  work, 
three  conditions  are  to  be  marked:  1st, 
the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  work  he 
chooses  to  reproduce ;  2d,  the  extent  to 
which  he  has  reproduced  in  fresh  form, 
and  not  merely  copied,  the  work  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  3d,  by  the  perfection  of  his  own 
achievement,  as  itself  a  work  of  art, 
judged  independently  from  the  original. 

Tertiary  Art  may  be  so  denominated 
when  it  is  only  receptive.  It  does  not 
either  create  or  reproduce,  but  merely 
passively  receives  inspiration,  either  at 
first-hand  from  nature’s  beauty,  or  at 
second-hand  from  the  creator-artist,  or 
at  third-hand  from  the  reproducer.  The 
man  who  thus  receives  beauty,  even 
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tliouGfh  he  never  give  it  forth  again  in 
any  form  of  art,  naa  his  place  in  the 
temple  of  the  Beautiful ;  and  his  rank  in 
the  third  order  of  her  priesthood  is  de¬ 
termined,  Ist,  by  the  excellence  of  that 
beauty  of  nature  or  art  whose  inspira¬ 
tion  he  is  able  to  receive  ;  3d,  by  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  his  comprehension  and  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  subtlety  of  his  appreciation  of 
such  beauty  of  nature  or  art. 

All  these  three  orders  of  art-service — 
Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  —  or 
Creative,  Beproductive,  and  lleceptive, 
have  their  corresponding  failures  aiul 
errors  resulting  in  the  production  of  bad 
or  untrue  art. 

Bad  primary  art  results  either,  Ist, 
from  the  artist’s  choice  of  natural  sub¬ 
jects  w’hich  do  not  reve.al  beauty ;  2d, 
from  his  failure  to  translate  real  natural 
beauty  into  beautiful  art ;  3d,  from  his 
taking  his  subject  of  primary  art,  not 
from  nature,  but  from  the  inspiration  of 
some  original  artist  before  him.  This 
last  is  the  offence  of  plagiarism,  or  the 
pretence  of  making  creative  art,  where 
the  art  is  only  imitative  and  reproductive. 

Bad  secondary  art  results  either,  Ist, 
from  the  artist’s  choice  of  bad  primary 
art  to  reproduce ;  2d,  from  his  failure  to 
reproduce  what  he  copies  in  a  work  which 
shall  both  preserve  the  merits  of  the 
original,  and  be  itself  a  true  work  of  art. 

Bad  tertiary  art  results  either,  Ist, 
from  mistake  as  to  what  is  really  beauti¬ 
ful  in  nature  or  art;  2d,  from  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  ajsthetic  sense,  leading  to  an 
over-valuation  of  the  lesser  beauty  and 
an  under-valuation  of  the  greater. 

In  a  large  and  general  way  regarding 
the  two  first  orders  of  art,  the  primary 
and  the  secondary,  it  may  be  affirmed 
th.at  their  value,  if  good,  is  determined, 
1st,  by  the  beauty  of  the  thing  they  ex¬ 
press  ;  2d,  by  the  perfection  of  the  ex¬ 
pression. 

Perfect  art  would  be  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  the  most  beautiful  thing. 
Imperfect  art  is  found  wherever  there 
is  either  imperfection  in  expression  or 
defect  of  beauty  in  the  thing  expressed. 
Finally,  where  the  thing  expressed  is  not 
beautiful,  and  the  expression  also  a  fail¬ 
ure,  there  is  no  art  at  all  —  the  work 
ceases  to  have  pretensions  to  the  title. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  relations  of  the 
three  orders  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  one  to  another.  It  will  be  of  inter- 
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est  to  pursue  the  analysis  of  these  rela¬ 
tions  in  detail  through  the  different 
branches  of  art  in  which  they  are  devel- 
o|>ed.  The  classific.'ition  of  primary  or 
original  arts  need  not  detain  us  lon^  in 
this  undertaking,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
needful  to  notice  that  poetry  stands  in  a 
double  position  towards  all  forms  of  art. 
It  is  an  art — and,  for  many  reasons,  to 
be  ranked  the  first  of  arts ;  but  it  is  also 
the  {lervading  spirit  of  all  other  arts,  in 
which  the  element  of  poetry  has  the 
largest  and  most  important  share.  Poe¬ 
try,  expressed  through  the  medium  of 
language  (to  which  we  rightly  give  the 
name  par  eminence^  because  by  language 
can  it  be  most  widely  and  jwjrfectly  ex¬ 
pressed),  is  only  one  form  of  poetry. 
There  is  a  poetry  expressed  in  architect¬ 
ure,  a  poetry  expressed  iu  sculpture,  in 
painting,  and  in  music ;  and  all  these  de¬ 
serve  to  be  estimated  according  to  their 
value  as  poetry.  Deduct  the  element  of 
poetry  from  any  art,  and  a  mere  caput 
mortuum — a  body  without  a  soul — will 
remain.  Of  the  three  elements  needful 
to  constitute  a  true  w'ork  of  art,  namely, 
poetry,  science,  and  mechanical  skill, 
poetry  is  that  which  gives  the  essential 
art-clivracter  to  the  other  two,  which, 
without  it,  may  achieve  minacles  of  hand¬ 
icraft,  yet  never  make  a  true  work  of  art. 
They  form  the  body — poetry  the  8j)irit, 
of  art. 

What  then,  in  this  sense,  do  we  mean 
by  poetry  ?  A  few  pages  back  the  word 
was  used  in  the  profound  signification 
which  the  marvellous  insight  of  the 
Greeks  induced  them  to  give  it.  The 
“  poet  ”  was  the  maker — the  creator- 
artist.  Does  not  this  reach  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  ?  In  so  far  as  the  artist 
has  done  that  which  makes  him  a  crea¬ 
tor,  that  is,  in  which  he  has  received  God’s 
revelation  of  the  beautiful  through  na¬ 
ture,  and  hiis  faithfully  transferred  it  to 
art,  in  so  far  he  is  a  poet.  He  is  &  great 
poet  if  he  have  received  this  widely  and 
recorded  it  powerfully ;  but  he  is  still 
a  true,  albeit  lesser  poet,  if  he  have  re¬ 
ceived  even  a  single  lesson  and  recorded 
it  faithfully.  The  element  of  poetry,  in 
all  cases,  \%the  dement  of  divine  beauty. 
God,  the  source  of  all  goodness,  truth, 
and  beauty,  reveals  goodness  to  the 
conscience,  truth  to  the  intellect,  and 
beauty  to  the  {esthetic  nature  of  his  crea¬ 
tures.  As  a  man  becomes  a  saint  in 
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proportion  as  he  receives  the  revelation 
of  goodness  to  his  conscience,  and  repro¬ 
duces  it  in  his  life  —  as  ho  becomes  a 
philosopher  in  proportion  as  he  receives 
the  revelation  of  truth  to  his  intellect, 
and  produces  it  in  science — so,  likewise, 
he  becomes  a  poet  in  proportion  as  ho 
receives  the  revelation  of  beauty  to  his 
testhotic  nature,  and  reproduces  it  in  art. 
J ust  in  so  far,  and  no  further,  than  as  a 
man  h.as  partaken  most  deeply  of  that 
spirit  of  (lod  revealed  in  the  beauty  of 
nature,  iust  so  far,  and  no  further,  are 
his  works  high  and  true  poetry.  All 
poetry  is  God’s  poetry. 

“  (Jod  himself  is  the  groat  Poet, 

And  the  Kcul  is  his  sung.” 

As  man’s  inward  ear  receives  the 
divine  echoes  of  that  eternal  psalm,  and 
his  Ups  learn  to  repeat  it  in  clear  utter¬ 
ance  for  the  joy  of  his  fellow-men,  in  so 
far  he  is  a  poet. 

To  turn,  however,  from  this  grand 
universal  aspect  of  poetry,  to  its  rank 
among  the  arts  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  poetry  expressed  in  language.  Even 
hero  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
first  of  arts,  in  right  of  its  instrument, 
its  scope,  and  its  durability.  Language, 
as  an  instrument  of  art,  is  superior  to 
the  marble  of  the  architect  and  of  the 
sculptor,  and  the  pigment  of  the  painter, 
in  being  immeasurably  more  delicate 
and  of  more  varied  powers.  It  stands 
properly,  indeed,  as  the  medium  be¬ 
tween  mind  and  nature,  and  is  itself  half 
immaterial.  It  is  the  logos  whose  father 
is  spiritual,  and  whose  mother  corporeal 
— tlio  threads  which  the  soul  draws  out 
of  itself  to  weave  its  web  of  thought. 
Only  with  the  notes  of  the  musician  can 
it  suffer  comparison  ;  and  these,  if  even 
more  delicate  and  ethereally  expressive 
th.an  language  (that  is,  expressive  of 
thoughts  too  tenuous,  evanescent,  and 
transtrendent  for  language,)  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  inferior  in  respect  of  de¬ 
finitiveness  and  certainty,  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  may  still  be  left  with  language,  in 
its  high  service  as  an  instrument  of  poe¬ 
try. 

Again,  the  scoj'>e  of  poetry  is  far  be¬ 
yond  tbe  narrow  spheres  to  which  the ! 
art  of  the  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  | 
and  even  musician  are  confined.  It  is  j 
conterminous  only  with  the  necessary 
bounds  of  all  human  things  —  namely, ' 


with  the  capacities  of  the  mind  of  man. 
To  the  utmost  horizon  of  thought,  in 
the  highest  empyrean  of  aspiration,  poe¬ 
try  sustains  her  flight.  Temples  no 
builder  could  dream,  forms  no  sculptor 
could  chisel,  colors  no  limner  could  paint, 
belong  to  her  alone.  No  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  has  conceived  such  domes  as  Milton 
has  reared  in  imperishable  verse ;  no 
llembrandt  has  painted  with  such  lurid 
hues  as  those  which  shadow  Dante’s 
“Hell;”  no  sculptor  carved  such  opu¬ 
lent  form  as  that  of  Shakspeare’s  Cleo¬ 
patra.  The  true  poet  sees  all  history  as 
one  epic  Odyssey  of  our  humanity — tem¬ 
pest  -  driven,  spectre  -  haunted,  Circe- 
tempted  —  yet  brought  homo  at  last ; 
and  to  him  creation  itself  is  a  divine 
drama  of  Prometheus  Unbound,  with 
the  immensity  of  space  for  its  stage, 
and  eternal  time  fur  its  hour  of  action. 

And  again,  poetry  is  more  durable 
than  any  other  of  the  arts.  Architect¬ 
ure  and  sculpture  alone  can  vie  with  it 
In  this  respect ;  and  the  Thekan  temples 
and  the  Sphinx  may  indeed  overshadow 
us  from  an  antiquity  higher  than  that  of 
Homer  and  Job.  But  when  every  stone 
of  Egypt’s  colossal  fanes  and  statues 
lies  buried  under  the  desert  sands,  men 
will  still  read  the  tale  of  “Achilles’ 
wrath,”  and,  in  some  yet  unborn  tongue, 
will  renew  again  and  yet  again  the  wail . 
of  the  Chaldajan  patriarch. 

True  poetry  is  immortal.  Once  born 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  human  race, 
it  can  never  die  again ;  nay,  it  partakes 
in  a  manner  of  the  omnipresence  as  welt 
as  eternity  of  its  Great  First  Author.  It 
is  ubiquitous ;  and,  while  the  temple, 
the  statue,  the  picture,  can  only  be  in 
one  spot  of  earth ;  and  even  music  itself 
must  depend  for  a  voice  on  material  aids 
(costly  and  laborious  almost  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  power),  poetry  alone  may 
gush  from  every  human  lip,  and  spring 
in  every  human  heart  a  fresh  fountain 
of  ever-living  joy.  There  is  no  home  so 
lonely,  no  wintry  waste  so  desolate,  no 
dungeon-cell  so  dark,  but  poetry  may 
therein  speak  to  the  soul  she  loves,  to 
cheer,  to  bless,  and  to  ennoble. 

Poetry,  then,  we  may  surely  admit,  is 
the  most  perfect,  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  the  most  durable  of  the  arts. 
A  great  poet — a  true  creator-artist  in 
language — stands  at  the  summit  of  the 
hierarchy  of  art.  There  is  no  order 
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above  his  own,  or  equal  to  it.  lie  is 
the  supreme  pontiff  in  the  temple  of  the 
Beautiful. 

But,  if  poetry  be  the  greatest  of  the 
original  arts,  it  follows  that  its  various 
reproductions  ought  to  hold  similar  rank 
among 'the  secondary  arts — that  is,  so 
far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  real  re- 
roductions,  and  not  servile  copies.  We 
ave  therefore  to  consider  next  the  three 
forms  under  which  poetry  may  be  repro¬ 
duced — namely,  1.  Dramatic  acting,  in¬ 
cluding  operatic  sinking  and  expressive 
dancing ;  2.  Recitation — singing,  or  vo¬ 
cal  reading;  3.  Translation.  A  few  words 
must  suffice  for  each. 

Dramatic  acting  is  the  greatest  of  all 
reproductive  arts ;  first  (as  above  said) 
because  it  reproduces  the  greatest  origi¬ 
nal  art,  that  is,  poetry.  Secondly,  be¬ 
cause  in  accomplishing  this  purpose,  it 
is  furthest  from  servile  copying  and 
Dearest  to  an  original  art.  In  this  last 
respect,  it  is  more  justly  defined  as  an 
emiiodiment,  in  material  form,  of  the 
semi-spiritual  language  of  the  poet,  than 
as  a  similar  reproduction  with  the  copies 
made  of  statues  and  paintings.  The 
creator-poet,  indeed,  brought  into  being 
the  character  of  his  drama — the  Ilarnlet 
or  the  Maelieth.  But  he  left  it  a  purely 
mental  eidolon,  a  denizen  of  the  world 
of  souls,  revealed  to  the  senses  only 
through  the  medium  of  language.  Tlie 
actor  then  took  up  the  task — if  not  of 
creating,  yet  of  incarnating.  The  poet’s 
disembodied  thought  became  the  actor’s 
living  man.  Nay,  more,  the  actor  per¬ 
forms  this  work  not  by  means  of  any 
material  artistic  instrument,  marble  or 
pigment,  or  words  or  musical  sounds. 
He  makes  himself  his  instrument,  and 
transforms  himself,  body  and  soul,  into 
the  poet’s  creation.  He  takes  the  incor¬ 
poreal  idea,  and,  by  wondrous  sorcery, 
clothes  it  in  his  own  fiesh  and  blood. 
He  is,  for  that  high  hour,  Hamlet  or  Mac¬ 
beth. 

In  some  ways,  acting  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  rather  as  a  combination  of  arts,  than 
a  mere  reproduction  of  any  one  of  them. 
Poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture  are  all 
joined  together  by  a  true  dramatic  actor ; 
and  even  music  is  added  to  the  number 
by  the  operatic  performer.  Campbell, 
in  lines  more  philosophically  analytic 
than  befits  poetry,  yet  singularly  elegant 
and  accurate,  defines  the  matter  well : 


“  For  ill  can  Poetry  express 
Full  many  a  train  of  thought  sublime, 
And  Painting  mute  and  motionless 
Steals  but  a  glance  iWim  time. 

But  by  the  mighty  Actor  brought 
Illusion's  perfect  triumphs  come, 

Verse  ceases  to  be  voiceless  thought. 
And  Painting  to  bo  dumb." 

Operatic  singing — the  actor  singing  his 

f)art  as  well  as  acting  it — includes,  as  wo 
lave  just  said,  again  another  art — name¬ 
ly,  music.  The  operatic  singer,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  a  good  actor,  stands  at 
once  as  reproducer  of  the  musician  and 
the  poet.  Unhappily,  in  such  couibina- 
tions,  the  interests  of  poetry  being  nearly 
always  sacrificed  to  those  of  music,  the 
operatic  singer,  whose  libretto  is  a  mere 
tissue  of  rhymes  spun  to  suit  the  com- 
oser  and  carry  out  the  plot,  can  hardly 
e  considered  as  holding  the  place  of  re¬ 
producer  to  the  poet,  but  only  to  the 
musician.  When  the  c-ase  is  otherwise, 
however,  as  in  oratorios  founded  on  the 
sublime  poetry  of  the  Bible,  the  art  be¬ 
comes  truly  magnificent.  No  preacher 
has,  probably,  ever  touched  so  many 
hearts  with  such  profound  emotion  as 
Madame  Lind  Gohischmidt,  interpreting 
at  once  Handel  and  Isaiah. 

Again,  the  art  of  dancing  bears  to 
other  dramatic  arts  a  position  which  has 
been  unjustly  degraded,  owing  to  the 
miserable  modern  substitution  of  tours 
de  force  in  the  dancers  for  grace,  and  the 
frequency  with  wliich  it  (more  than  per¬ 
haps  any  other  art)  has  been  misapplied 
to  immoral  ends.  Taken  in  its  true  and 
right  use,  dancing  may  lay  claim  to  a  rank 
very  closely  allied  indeed  to  dramatic 
acting.  It  is  not  mere  dumb-show  and 
pantomime — acting  seeking  to  express 
Itself,  as  well  as  it  may,  without  the  aid 
of  words.  As  such  it  would  deserve 
small  honor ;  for  it  is  not  the  business  of 
art  to  achieve  its  purposes  under  self- 
constituted  difficulties,  but  to  make  each 
work  as  perfect  as  possible  with  all  the 
means  in  its  power.  Dancing  is  rather 
poetry  expressed  in  motion  —  emotions 
having  in  them  the  essential  element  of 
poetry,  finding  utterance,  not  in  vocal 
sounds,  but  in  the  expression  of  the  whole 
body,  every  limb  and  every  feature  play¬ 
ing  Its  part.  Such  dancing  (as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  of  Taglioni  in  the  sweet  prose- 
poem  of  Uhditi^  is  truly  a  reproductive 
I  art,  and  a  most  refined  one.  It  is  evanes- 
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cent,  like  all  the  dramatic  arts,  but,  for 
the  moment,  vividly  beautiful.  If  poses 
plastiques  be  reproductions  of  sculpture, 
or  living  sculptures,  and  tahleaux-vivans 
be  reproductions  of  painting,  dancing 
unites  both  of  these,  and  adds  to  them 
the  poetry  of  motion.  Within  its  sphere 
— a  narrow  one,  yet  perhaps  never  yet 
fairly  filled — it  affords  a  combination  va- 
rie<l  as  that  of  the  operatic  singer  ;  and 
to  those  numerous  men  and  women  in 
whom  the  eye  is  more  keenly  awake  to 
prace  than  the  ear  to  hanpony,  dancing 
IS  itself  a  kind  of  music.  The  celestial 
“  dance  ”  of  the  planetary  orbs,  and  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  are  one  and  the 
same. 

1  lancing  of  course  has  other  uses  be¬ 
sides  this  special  one  of  reproducing  a 

1>oetio  thought  or  drama  upon  the  stage, 
ts  simpler  form,  that  of  giving  expres¬ 
sion  to  one  or  other  natural  human 
emotion — joy,  love,  rage,  victorious  tri¬ 
umph,  or  the  like — has  existed  probably 
in  every  country  in  the  world,  from  the 
remotest  time  to  our  own.  Sometimes 
it  hardly  ascends  to  the  rank  of  an  art, 
however  rude.  There  is  little  of  either 
poetry,  science,  or  skill  in  it,  any  more 
than  in  the  sportive  Icapings  of  young 
colts  and  kittens,  or  the  angry  rushing 
of  a  herd  of  butfaloes.  Such  are  the 
mere  jumpings  of  children  and  savages, 
and  the  war-dances  of  red  Indians,  and 
the  Amazons  of  Dahomey.  At  other 
limes  jt  becomes  an  art,  partaking  much 
of  iK)etry,  and  somewhat  also  of  science 
ana  skill.  Such  was,  doubtless,  the 
Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  graceful  Greeks,  and 
such  are  now  the  national  dances  of  Eu¬ 
rope — the  waltz,  the  mazurka,  the  taran¬ 
tella,  the  cachucha,  the  highland  fling, 
and  many  more,  all  of  which  have  doubt¬ 
less  some  highly  poetic  idea  at  their 
source,  from  which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
they  h.ave  developed  appropriate  expres¬ 
sive  emotions,  and  then  become  stereo¬ 
typed  in  tradition.  In  this  respect  they 
bear  a  complete  resemblance  to  national 
tunes,  which,  when  really  deserving  the 
name,  are  (like  our  own  National  An¬ 
them)  slowly  developed  as  exj)re8sions 
of  a  popular  feeling,  and  then  perma¬ 
nently  fixed  and  adopted.  The  most 
singular  line  of  sentiment  for  dancing  to 
express,  is  undoubtedly  the  religious; 
and  it  is  perhaps  a  proof  of  the  deep  root 
in  human  nature  whence  the  art  of  dan- 
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cing  springs,  that  it  should  even  have  ex¬ 
tended  itself  to  the  sphere  of  the  religious 
emotions.  David  dancing  before  the 
sacred  Ark  of  Israel;  the  old  heathen 
dances  in  honor  of  the  gods ;  and  the  ex¬ 
isting  dances  of  the  Moslem  dervishes, 
are  ml  instances  of  this  fact.  It  has  even 
been  asserted  (I  know  not  on  what  au¬ 
thority),  that  to  this  day  solemn  dances 
by  young  acolytes  form  a  portion  of  the 
Catholic  service,  on  special  festivities,  in 
some  cathedrals  in  Spain.  The  Welsh 
Jumi>ers  certainly  inaKe  their  grotesque 
leaps  into  the  air  the  distinctive  ceremony 
of  their  sect.  Into  these  details  and  their 
very  remote  relation  to  art  it  is  not  our 
business  now  to  enter. 

To  return.  The  dramatic  actor,  or 
operatic  singer  or  dancer,  is  (as  we  have 
seen)  enabled ‘to  bear  to  the  poet  a  rela¬ 
tion  which  no  other  reproductive  artist 
does  to  his  original,  and  of  course  it  is 
only  the  dramatic  poet  who  can  receive 
such  aid.  The  epic  poet  can  only  be  re¬ 
produced  by  a  reciter  or  vocal  reader, 
!Hid  the  lyric  poet  by  a  singer,  reciter,  or 
reader,  llere  we  have  inferior  and  more 
distant  relationships  between  the  second¬ 
ary  and  primary  artists.  There  is  no 
longer  a  transformation  of  the  whole  man 
into  the  creation  of  the  poet ;  there  is 
merely  a  rendering  in  voice  what  the  poet 
has  letl  in  written  language,  or  it  may  be 
as  first  himself  recited  aloud  to  the  singer 
or  second  reciter.  Yet,  though  doubt¬ 
less  inferior  to  acting,  the  rej)roducing 
of  poetry  by  means  of  reading,  reciting, 
or  singing,  may  be  a  very  high  form  of 
secondary  art,  embodying  the  thought 
of  the  poet  so  far  as  may  be  accomplished 
by  vocal  sounds,  in  a  manner  demanding 
real  genius.  When  the  results  of  such 
readings,  recitings,  or  singings,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  powerful  impressions,  we  may 
argue  that  the  performer  has  need  of  even 
greater  skill  than  the  actor,  since  he  pro¬ 
duces  a  similar  impression  with  very 
much  less  complete  instrumentality. 
This  is  a  principle,  however,  which,  ap¬ 
plied  in  every  case  of  art,  can  only  call 
for  our  recognition  of  the  artist’s  personal 
skill  and  ingenuity.  Tlie  value  of  art,  as 
such,  can  never  be  estimated  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  special  mechanical  difficulties 
overcome  in  each  achievement,  but  only 
according  to  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  work  itself.  A  poem  writ¬ 
ten  in  an  uncouth  dialect,  a  statue  carved 
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directly  from  the  block  without  a  clay 
model,  a  picture  painted  with  a  man's 
foot  instead  of  his  hands,  a  piece  of  music 
played  on  one  string  of  a  violin — all  such 
achievements  as  these  may  be  more  or 
less  curious  or  admirable,  as  instances  of 
ingenuity.  But  their  value  as  art  must 
simply  depend  on  the  fact  of  whether  the 
poem  is  good  in  itself,  in  spite  of  its  dia¬ 
lect  ;  the  statue,  picture,  music,  intrinsi- 
cally  good  and  correct,  however  they 
were  carved,  pjunted,  or  performed.* 
Besides  recitation,  vocal  reading  and 
singing,  poetry  is  reproduced  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  process  of  secondary  art, 
namely,  by  translation.  Here  is  per¬ 
haps  the  typical  instance  of  reproduc¬ 
tive  art,  for  there  is  no  new’  art  brought 
in,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dramatic  per¬ 
former  ;  nor  is  the  work  a  mere  copy,  as 
in  the  case  of  merely  imitative  sculpture 
and  painting.  True  artistic  translation 
requires  the  secondary  artist  to  take  the 
thought  of  his  original,  and  cast  it  afresh 
in  a  new  mould,  that  is,  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  language.  The  completeness  witU 
which  this  is  done,  the  perfection  with 
which  “the  true  thought,  the  whole 
thought,  and  nothing  but  the  thought,” 
are  so  rendered,  and  the  perfection  of 
his  own  poem  as  itself  a  w’ork  of  art, 
constitute  the  merits  of  the  translator. 


*  It  is  curious  that  Galileo  should  have  fallen 
into  the  fallacy  of  actually  setting;  up  a  standard 
of  perfection  in  art,  by  which  it  should  be  valued 
in  the  ratio  of  the  difficulties  it  overcomes — an 
error  essentially  vulgar  and  leading  to  nil  the 
absurd  misjudgments  we  constantly  hear  of,  such 
as  the  furore  for  Paganini's  one-string  sonata, 
rather  than  for  his  really  excellent  ordinary  per¬ 
formance,  and  the  popular  value  set  on  such  tncks 
of  marble-cutting  as  Veiled  Women  and  the  Pom¬ 
peian  Mother.  The  most  tasteless  person  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  conquest  of  a  mechanical  difficulty, 
which  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  daily  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  factory  and  the  work-room  applied 
to  a  different  purpose ;  but  the  creation  of  a  real 
work  of  art — a  true  revelation  of  the  beautiful,  is 

Suite  another  matter  and  out  of  the  sphere  of 
lieir  cognisance.  In  an  original  letter  of  Gali¬ 
leo’s  to  Carlo  Cigoli,  recently  published  in  a 
pamphlet  Nd  TreeenUtitno  Aaiaiizio  di  Oalileo, 
the  great  philosopher  argues  in  this  deplorable 
way:  “  As  to  what  sculjitore  argue,  that  Nature 
moulds  men  but  does  not  paint  them,  I  re[ily  that 
she  makes  them  not  less  by  painting  than  sculp¬ 
ture,  because  she  both  sculpts  and  colors ;  but 
that  is  their  (the  sculptors’ )  imiK'rfection  and  a 
thing  which  detracts  from  the  value  of  sculpture ; 
becMise  thf  farther  are  the  mean*  fry  vhieh  a  thiny 
it  imitated  from  the  thiny  it*df,  so  mueh  more  the 
imitmiioH  u  tmandlou*.” 


[April, 

Lcangua^e  we  have  already  described 
as  half  spiritual,  half  materi^,  an  efflux 
of  the  soul  which  it  makes  its  instru¬ 
ment  of  thought.  Now'  in  strict  ac¬ 
curacy,  there  are  as  many  languages  in 
the  world  as  there  are  souls  who  speak 
in  them.  Tlie  same  vocal  sound  does 
not  mean  the  same  thing  in  the  mouth 
of  two  different  persons.  If  it  express 
even  a  more  material  object,  the  idea  of 
that  object  existing  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  or  clown,  and  of  the  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  its  nature  and 
properties,  and  its  relation  to  other  ob¬ 
jects,  is  not  alike.  A  daisy  to  an  infant 
means  a  little  white  thing  out  of  which 
chains  can  be  made ;  a  daisy  to  a  botanist 
is  a  flower  of  a  certain  class  and  order ; 
a  daisy  to  a  farmer  is  a  weed,  showing 
such  and  such  conditions  of  his  ground  ; 
a  daisy  to  a  poet  is  a 

“  Wee  crimson-tipped  flower,” 

from  which  he  can  draw  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  lessons  of  philosophy.  When  we 
leave  material  objects,  and  speak  of  sen¬ 
timents  and  passions,  the  diversity  be¬ 
tween  one  word  and  another  is  still 
more  marked.  The  joy,  grief,  love,  and 
fear  of  a  hero  and  a  coward,  of  a  great 
and  wise  man  and  a  mean  and  vicious 
one,  are  totally  different  things.  Colors, 
sounds,  tastes,  and  odors,  are  certainly 
various  to  the  senses  of  some  persons — 
very  probably  are  so  to  us  all.  It  is 
only  in  the  most  rough  and  imperfect 
manner  that  the  same  words,  then,  can 
be  said  to  convey  to  all  the  same  im¬ 
pression.  Much  more  wide  is  the  va¬ 
riance  where  language  itself  is  changed, 
and  we  have  to  se^  for  synonyms  in 
words  of  another  tongue.  Here  the 
variance  of  individuals  has  become  the 
diversities  of  race  and  nation,  divided  by 
the  furrow  of  centuries.  As  each  word 
born  of  the  souls  of  one  race  bears  with 
it  the  character  of  that  race,  so  each 
born  of  another  bears  another  jihysi- 
ognomy.  Could  we  thoroughly  imbibe 
the  genius  of  twenty  languages,  we 
should  And  each  of  them  apart  atid  in¬ 
dividual,  and  the  individuality  of  each 
would  bear  direct  relationship  to  the 
character  of  the  nation  from  whose  lips 
it  came.  And  though  such  analysis  as 
this  is  beyond  our  powers,  yet  so  much 
of  the  distinction  in  question  is  patent 
and  unmistakable,  that  the  most  super- 
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ficiiil  acquaintance  with  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  reveals  to  the  learner,  always 
with  some  surprise,  a  new  conception  of 
the  genius  of  the  people  by  w'hom  it  is 
spoken.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  only 
by  knowing  their  language  is  it  possible 
to  ^ain  a  conception  of  that  essential 
spirit  of  a  people,  which,  like  the  per¬ 
fume  of  a  flower,  e.xhales  through  spoken 
words. 

Now  if  this  view  of  language  be  true, 
the  task  of  perfectly  translating  a  poem, 
out  of  one  language  into  another,  is  ob¬ 
viously  impossible.  There  are  no  such 
things,  in  truth,  as  synonymous  words 
— nor  do  any  combination  of  the  words 
of  one  language  produce  a  real  synonym 
with  those  of  another.  Let  us  take  the 
commonest  instance,  and  confine  ourcom- 
parison  to  four  modern  European  tongues. 
Will  anybody  pretend  that  the  tender 
and  sentimental  German  “Lieben;”  the 
deep  warm  English  “  Love the  pas¬ 
sionate  Italian  “  Amare,”  and  the  frivo¬ 
lous  French  “  Aimer,”  are  the  same 
verbs  ?  Is  it  the  same  word  which  can 
only  be  applied,  like  our  own,  to  one  of 
the  great  sentiments  of  humanity — to 
the  love  of  lovers,  parents,  friends  ;  the 
love  of  nature,  or  the  love  of  God  ;  and  , 
a  word  which,  like  the  French,  is  equally 
suitable  to  express  approval  of  a  piquant 
sauce  and  a  becoming  bonnet  ? 

The  task  of  a  translator  of  poetry  may 
be  likened  to  that  of  a  reproducer  of 
painting,  who  executes  his  work  with  a  ' 
different  kind  of  material  from  that  of  i 
the  original.  He  has  to  turn  oils  into  ' 
water  colors,  or  body  color  into  chalks. 
No  one  color  at  his  disposal  is  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  another  in  the  original  work. 
He  must  create  a  similar  effect  with  a 
different  material  and  (in  many  respects) 
by  a  different  process,  corresponding  to 
the  wholly  different  genius  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  each  language.  It  must  be 
owned  that  we  have  here  a  task  of  stu¬ 
pendous  difficulty,  in  which  the  highest 
reproductive  genius  can  hardly  do  more  j 
than  approximately  succeed.  Where  j 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  poet  is'essen- ' 
tially  verbal — that  is,  when  in  the  mys- 1 
terious  sorcery  of  genius  he  makes  the  ^ 
very  sound  of  his  words  express,  as  mu¬ 
sic  does,  the  thoughts  in  his  mind — then 
indeed  the  work  of  translation  may 
seem  hopeless. 

In  that  region  of  shadowy  evanescent 


feeling,  where  such  poetry  lifts  us,  amid 
gleams  of  iridescent  light  seeming  to 
open  up  glimpses  into  unknown  worlds 
of  glory  and  of  agony — amid  odors  of 
Paradise,  recalling  what  we  might  deem 
ante-natal  realms  of  joy  having  no  coun¬ 
terpart  on  earth — f/iere  the  true  poet  is 
the  solo  great  sorcerer.  The  translator 
is  but  a  false  wizard  who  waves  his  wand 
in  mimicry,  but  whom  no  “  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep”  of  our  human  nature 
will  obey.  We  stand  coldly  and  criti¬ 
cally  by,  and  ask :  “  How  came  these 
words  to  pass  once  over  the  souls  of 
men  like  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  bearing 
Pentecostal  tongues  of  fire,  henceforth 
to  speak  from  a  thousand  lips?  We 
hear  nothing  but  dry,  dead  phrases. 
There  is  some  delusion  here  !” 

But  when  the  poetry,  though  breathed 
through  fitting  words,  is  essentially  a 
poetry  of  thought — above  all,  when  it  has 
a  form  of  rhythm  immediately  relateil 
to  thought  (as  in  the  case  of  Hebrew 
poetry),  then  the  task  of  the  translator 
ceases  to  be  impracticable.  His  render¬ 
ing  of  the  same  thoughts  in  other,  if  still 
in  fitting  words,  is  also  true  poetry. 
.The  power  possessed  over  us  by  the 
original  poet  is  wielded  again,  with 
hardly  diminished  strength,  by  the  re- 

Eroducer;  and  Job,  and  David,  and 
saiah,  translated  into  the  tongues  of 
nations  yet  to  be,  will  still  lift  the  souls 
of  men,  even  as  of  yore  they  lifted  them, 
on  the  old  Chaldiean  plains,  or  amid  the 
desert  hills  of  Palestine. 

Such,  very  briefly  sketched,  is  the 
great  primary  art  of  poetry^ ;  and  such 
are  the  secondary  arts  of  its  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  dramatic  performance,  reading  or 
recitation,  and  translation.  It  remains 
to  speak  of  the  tertiary  art  connected 
with  poetry,  namely,  the  reception  of 
poetry,  either  through  nature  or  through 
art. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  are  hu¬ 
man  beings  above  infancy  and  cannibal¬ 
ism  w’ho  have  absolutely  no  sense  of 
poetry  in  nature  or  art — men  to  whom 
“  the  primrose  on  the  river’s  brim  ”  is  a 
“  yellow  primrose  ”  and  no  more ;  and 
to  whom  Homer,  and  Dante,  and  Shaks- 
peare,  and  Byron,  and  Burns,  and  Ten¬ 
nyson  all  speak  as  idle  wind.  Whether 
there  be  any  such  men,  in  whom  the 
aesthetic  sense  is  as  wholly  wanting  as 
intellect  to  the  idiot,  and  eyesight  to  the 
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blind,  it  concerns  us  not  to  inquire 
closely.  One  thing  is  certain— there  do 
exist  thousands  in  whom  that  sense  is  so 
feebly  developed,  or  so  crushed  down  by 
the  weight  of  earthly  cares  and  labors, 
that  it  remains  for  all  their  lives  almost 
as  though  it  were  not.  The  joys  and 
elevating  influences  it  is  calculated  to 
bring  are  to  them  unknown  as  much  as 
the  sweetness  of  the  fields  under  the  sky 
of  spring  is  unknown  to  one  whose 
years  have  passed  in  the  black  depths 
of  the  toilsome  mine.  They  have  been 
saying,  “  Wiiat  shall  we  eat,  and  what 
shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall 
we  be  clothed  ?”  till  they  have  forgotten 
ever  once  to  consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  or  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  heavens 
proclaiming  the  glory  of  God.  Again, 
there  are  happier  men  and  women,  who 
intensely  feel  the  beauty  of  the  world 
and  the  enchantment  of  art,  although 
they  are  unable  to  reproduce  in  anj'  way 
what  they  feel,  or  transmit  their  joy  to 
another.  These  last  are  the  true  re¬ 
ceivers  of  art — the  ultimate  grade  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  beautiful ;  and  to  them 
the  primary  and  secondary  artists  ad¬ 
dress  themselves  as  their  proper  audi- , 
ence.  The  wave  of  beauty  which  began 
in  a  Thought  of  God  and  successively 
])assed  through  the  material  world,  and 
through  the  souls  of  the  poet  and  the 
reproducer,  reaches  their  heart  as  its  ; 
strand,  and  there  breaks  and  dies.  : 
Without  their  sympathy  and  their  com¬ 
prehension,  art  w-ould  be  the  lonely 
play  of  the  artist  by  himself^  of  which 
ere  long  he  needs  must  weary.  For  a 
brief  space  only  could  art  so  exist.  Hu¬ 
man  sympathy — not  fame,  or  renown, 
or  base  earthly  rewards,  but  the  true 
fellow-feeling  and  delight  of  kindred 
hearts — is  to  art  what  the  rain  and  dew 
are  to  the  flower ;  and  the  greatest  and 
proudest  artist  the  world  has  seen  is  de¬ 
pendent  for  his  very  inspiration,  for  the 
energy  which  enabled  him  to  carry  out 
his  grandest  idea,  to  the  consciousness 
tiiat  there  waited  for  him  the  humble 
sympathies  of  those  who  themselves 
could  never  write  a  line  of  poetry,  or 
chisel  a  block,  or  liold  the  brush  of  a 
painter. 

The  more  numerous  and  the  more 
perfectly  trained  are  those  who  thus  fill 
the  third  order  of  art,  the  greater  is  the 
encouragement  of  the  highest  forms  of 
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primary  and  secondary  art ;  and  for  this 
cause  alone  we  might  desire  to  exteixl 
the  taste  qualifying  men  for  such  an  of 
fice.  In  a  still  higlier  sense,  however,  the 
same  extension  is  to  be  earnestly  sought 
for  the  joy  and  elevation  of  those  who 
themselves  receive  its  benefits.  Not  for 
any  ulterior  object  whatever,  not  to 
make  our  children  seem  well  ^ucated, 
or  to  teach  the  poor  this  or  that  good 
moral  or  religious  lesson  to  bo  learned 
through  verse,  are  w’e  to  strive  to  dis¬ 
seminate  a  love  for  poetry.  It  is  enough 
that  poetry — the  poetry  of  nature  and 
the  poetry  of  art  alike — are  GoiVa  rev¬ 
elations  of  the  beautiful.  As  sucli 
they  are  holy :  as  such  they  are  good 
for  the  soul  of  every  creature  he  has 
made.  When  we  have  aided  a  man  to 
acquire  a  high  and  pure  taste  for  poetry, 
we  may  be  assured  we  have  aided  him 
to  somewhat  more  than  a  refined  and 
blameless  pleasure — we  have  aided  him 
to  receive  a  revelation  of  God. 

Having  now  briefly  discussed  the  su¬ 
preme  art  of  poetry  and  its  reproductions 
and  receptions,  it  is  our  next  duty  to  con¬ 
sider  that  primary  art  which,  with  its  re¬ 
productions,  may  be  considered  to  stand 
next  after  poetry.  The  fair  decision  of 
the  claims  of  the  various  arts  to  this  po¬ 
sition  would  involve  considerable  discus- 
I  sion,  and  carry  us  away  from  our  proper 
;  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  secondary 
to  the  primary  arts.  Architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  painting,  each  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  may  be  estimated  as  next  to  poetry 
in  excellence.  It  will  be  more  convenient, 
however,  for  the  present,  to  place  these 
great  arts  in  a  later  group  by  themselves, 
and  to  consider  next  to  poetry,  the  art 
of  music,  which  is  far  more  nearly  related 
to  it  than  the  others.  Music  has  for  its 
medium,  not  language,  but  inarticulate 
sounds — or  at  least,  sounds  which,  if  ar¬ 
ticulate,  are  so  independently  of  music. 
The  music  in  them  does  not  (as  in  the 
case  of  poetryl  depend  on  their  articula¬ 
tion.  With  tne  seven  notes  of  the  scale 
and  all  their  varied  gradations  and  com¬ 
binations  the  musician  expresses  his 
thoughts,  even  as  the  painter  expresses 
his  by  the  seven  colors  and  their  grada¬ 
tions  and  combinations.  ‘But  the  musi¬ 
cian’s  thought  is  onlj^  a  thought,  or  feel¬ 
ing — the  ideas  and  impressions  of  a  hu¬ 
man  soul  —  its  joy,  pain,  love,  or  fury 
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under  certain  imagined  conditions  — ; 
which  ho  strives  to  express  in  his  notes, ' 
and  thus  convey  to  the  soul  of  his  auditor. 
The  whole  transaction  belongs  to  the  I 
psychical  world,  and  barely  descends  to  | 
use  as  the  medium  of  mind  and  mind  the  ' 
most  ethereal  and  sublimated  form  of  , 
m.aterial  force — namely,  the  mere  undu-  j 
lations  of  sound  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
painter,  on  the  contrary,  save  in  ideal  j 
painting,  strives  to  reproduce  an  actual 
tangible  reality,  a  scene  once  beheld  by 
bodily  eyes ;  and  his  medium  of  effecting 
this  is  a  whole  repertory  of  material  in¬ 
struments —  pigments,  and  brush,  and 
canvas.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  far 
more  tenuous  and  ethereal  nature  of  mu¬ 
sic,  that  it  should  be  transitory  and  eva¬ 
nescent,  d^ing  away  with  the  undulations 
of  air  which  are  its  media,  and  only  re¬ 
produced  to  die  again  as  soon.  No  one 
either  could,  or  would,  prolong  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  sound  beyond  a  brief  moment ; 
and  even  the  compositions  of  music  which, 
being  suited  for  continual  repetition, 
might  seem  to  claim  an  immortality  like 
that  of  written  poetry,  appear,  by  some 
well-befitting  fatality,  to  have  always 
failed  to  secure  it.  An  antiipiity  of  some 
centuries  for  a  few  simple  tones,  is  all,  I 
believe,  which  can  bo  allotted  to  any 
music  now  existing,  and  we  habitually 
speak  of  music  as  “  old  ”  at  an  age  which  | 
for  any  other  art  would  be  comparatively  ■ 
recent.  | 

I  low  does  the  fact  that  music  is  only 
the  expression  of  a  human  thought  or 
feeling — and  not  of  any  material  object 
in  nature — correspond  with  the  assertion 
with  which  we  began,  namely,  that  all 
true  primary  art  is  derived  directly  from  ^ 
“  Goa’s  revelation  of  the  beautiful  th  rough  | 
his  works  ?  ”  It  corresponds  perfectly, 
inasmuch  as  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
man,  which  form  the  proper  themes  of 
music^  are  all  beautiful,  all  divine  reve- , 
lations.  Music  cannot  deal  with  ignoble,  i 
mean,  or  ugly  thoughts  and  sentiments,  ’ 
with  petty  cares,  or  base,  rancorous,  or  ; 
envious  feelings,  but  only  with  what  is  | 
noble  or  sublime,  or  at  least  simple  and 
uncorrupt.  There  is  a  music  of  innocent 
gayety,  of  joy,  of  gloom,  of  grief,  of  love, 
of  triumph,  of  divine  aspiration,  and  res¬ 
ignation.  But  there  is  no  music  of  envy, 
of  worldliness,  of  cowardice,  of  spite,  of 
all  the  base  and  ugly  things  which  grow  in 
the  neglected  places  of  our  hearts.  Mu¬ 


sic  paints  the  flowers  in  those  gardens, 
from  the  rose  and  the  lily  to  the  frailest 
blossom  whose  perishing  beauty  fades  as 
it  opens  in  the  evening  air.  But  the 
tceedsy  the  noxious  and  poisonous  para¬ 
sites  and  fungi  of  the  soul,  the  stinging- 
nettles  and  toad-stools,  she  will  not  paint. 
They  are  no  subject  for  her  art. 

The  more  purely  human  is  any  feeling 
the  more  fit  it  is  for  music.  But  what 
is  this,  but  to  s.ay  that  the  more  distinctly 
it  is  a  “  revelation  of  God,  through  his 
w'orks” — (that  is,  through  his  greatest 
work — namely,  man)  —  the  more  it  is  a 
subject  for  the  art  of  music?  It  must 
be  divine,  that  is,  natural,  and  it  must 
be  beautiful,  that  is,  noble,  or,  at  least, 

!  innocent,  in  that  human  world  to  which 
'  it  belongs.  But  to  say  that  it  must  l>e 
divine  and  beautiful  is  to  say  it  must 
answer  to  our  original  definition  of  art : 
“  the  revelation  of  the  beautiful  by  God 
through  his  w’orks.”  * 

The  poet  deals  with  both  the  world  of 
matter  and  the  world  of  man.  He  may, 
if  he  please,  write  whole  poems  of  pure 
landscape  with  no  human  interest  intro¬ 
duced.  Or  he  may  write  a  poem  which 
shall  begin  and  end  with  the  study  of  a 
human  soul.  The  more  there  is  of  human 
in  his  work  (provided  he  be  eq^ual  to  the 
higher  task),  the  loftier  will  be  his 
achievement.  But  the  musician  deals 
exclusively  (as  we  have  said)  with  human 
sentiment,  aiming,  even  when  he  touches 
on  landscape,  to  express,  not  the  land¬ 
scape  itself,  but  the  impression  such  a 
landscape  has  made  on  a  human  mind, 
lie  does  not  describe  seas  and  mountains, 
and  flowery  vales,  but  the  feelings  of  awe, 
or  wonder,  or  delight  which  seas  and 
mountains  and  valleys  are  qualified  to 
produce  in  him  who  beholds  them.  This 
purely  ideal  aim  of  the  art  assuredly  lifts 
It  into  a  most  exalted  sphere.  A  great 
composer,  such  as  Beethoven,  or  Mozart, 
or  Handel,  is  an  artist  whose  subject  is 
the  most  transcendent — namely,  all  the 
higher  ph.ases  of  human  thought  and  pas¬ 
sion —  and  whose  medium  is  the  most 
ethereal  and  refined,  namely,the  shadowy 
fluctuations  of  inarticulate  sound.  He 
sits  in  his  study,  and  there  (in  the  strict¬ 
est  artistic  sense)  creates  in  thought  the 
whole  storm  of  melody  which  mortal 
ears  have  never  yet  heard,  but  which  by- 
and-by  will  roll  over  the  world,  bursting 
the  bars  of  a  thousand  hearts  and  bearing 
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souls  unnumbered  “  upon  the  seraph- 1 
M’ings  of  ecstacy.”  Through  that  com- 1 
poser's  soul  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
our  humanity  move  ns  in  some  awful  ' 
procession,  and  one  after  another  he 
iieralds  them  and  proclaims  them  afar,  i 
His  power,  of  its  kind,  is  supreme  and 
unique  ;  no  other  artist  may  unlock  the  , 
treasure-house  of  memory,  or  open  the  . 
gniVes  of  long-huried  sorrows,  or  throw  j 
hack  the  portals  of  heaven  with  such  a 
mighty  hand  as  he. 

llut  the  musician’s  power,  great  as  it 
is,  has  three  fatal  limitations.  First,  there 
are  natural  limits  to  the  things  he  can  ' 
express.  Second,  there  are  limits,  natu¬ 
ral  and  accidental,  to  tlie  powers  of  men 
to  understand  his  form  of  expression 
even  when  most  perfect.  Lastly,  his 
power  does  not  rest  entirely  with  him¬ 
self,  as  do  the  powers  of  the  poet,  the  , 
sculptor,  and  the  painter.  Even  if  he  he  i 
able  to  perform  his  own  com|)osilions,  ' 
and  thus  add  the  art  of  the  reproducer  , 
to  his  own,  it  is  a  very  small  matter  in  , 
music:  a  few  hours  of  his  life;  a  few 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  audience,  and 
his  rej)roductive  work  reaches  its  hound.  | 
His  written  music,  however  sublime, 
must  be  dumb  except  whenever  it  find  a 
W’orthy  interpreter. 

The  interpreter  and  repro<lucer  artist 
in  music  is  the  performer.  His  relation  | 
to  his  original  is  very  closely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  voc.al  reader  to  the  poet ; ' 
but  the  performer  is  indispens.ahle  to  the 
composer,  while  the  vocal  reader  is  not ' 
so  to  the  i>oet.  Written  tiitisic,  before 
performance,  is  comprehensible  only  to 
a  most  limited  class  among  receiver  ar- 1 
lists ;  and  even  to  them  conveys  hardly 
a  share  of  the  impression  which  it  gives 
when  actually  executed  by  the  voice  or 
instrument ;  whereas  written  poetry  not 
read  aloud,  conveys  almost  as  much  im¬ 
pression  to  the  millions  who  c.an  peruse 
It  in  print  The  eye  suffices  for  poetry, 
but  only  most  imperfectly  for  music. 
Thus  the  musical  {lerformer  stands  to  the 
composer  in  the  jmsition  of  an  almost 
indispensable  assistant  and  interpreter. 
He  is  the  Aaron  w'ho  must  give  forth  to  , 
the  chosen  race  the  prophecies  which  , 
Moses  has  received  but  cannot  utter.  He  ; 
is  the  medium  between  the  soul  of  the 
composer  and  the  soul  of  his  auditor. 
How  high  and  real  an  art  is  such  repro¬ 
ductive  music  it  is  needless  to  describe,  i 
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Grievous  is  it,  then,  that,  instead  of  being 
the  chosen  life-work  of  a  few  who  might 
fulfil  it  aright,  and  makemusic  an  enchant¬ 
ing  infiiieiu'c,  glorifying  and  elevating  us 
at  due  intervals,  it  has  become  the  inevi¬ 
table  task  of  every  idle  girl  who  would 
pretend  toiHlucation;  and  through  whose 
|)erpetual  bad  performance,  music  has 
been  degradeil  and  desecrated,  till  half 
its  noblest  spells  have  forever  lost  their 
power.  Music  is  peculiarly  an  .art  which 
can  not  thus  bear  to  be  vulgarized.  A 
poem,  a  statue,  a  painting  is  not  spoiled 
when  we  have  read  or  lieheld  it  a  thou¬ 
sand  times.  •  Hut  an  air  of  music,  how¬ 
ever  beautiful,  is  forever  desecrated  once 
it  has  become  the  spoil  of  every  strum¬ 
ming  piano-player  in  our  drawing-rooms, 
and  organ-grinder  in  the  streets.  It  is 
a  jmsitive  injury  to  the  world  when  good 
music  is  badly  playeil — a  pain  to  those 
who  are  com|>eileu  to  listen  to  it,  and 
whom  it  interrupts  from  other  pursuits, 
and  a  permanent  deterioration  of  the 
power  of  the  same  music  forever.  No 
other  bad  art  is  half  so  obnoxious  and 
intrusive,  nor  half  so  injurious  ns  bad 
music;  yet,  in  thedeludetl  idea  that  some 
sort  of  refinement  is  to  be  had  out  of  it. 
we  go  on  teaching  our  young  women  by 
thousands  to  do  that  which  it  is  certain 
not  one  in  fifty  will  ever  do  well ;  and 
allow  our  streets  to  be  infested  by  va¬ 
grants,  whose  office  it  is  rtithlessly  to 
murder  all  the  most  beautiful  new  airs 
as  fast  as  they  are  composed. 

Tertiary  art  in  music  takes  two  very 
remarkably  difierent  forms  according  to 
the  degree  of  a;sthetic  feeling  and  culture 
in  the  matter  possessed  by  the  individual. 

A  great  work  of  music,  to  him  who 
really  understands  it,  is  a  poem  which  he 
can  read,  as  it  were,  verse  by  verse,  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  guidance  of  the  composer 
through  all  his  w'ondrous  rhapsotly  of 
playful  fancies,  and  solemn  dreams,  and 
wild  unearthly  joys,  and  desolate  outcries 
of  despair.  The  soul  of  the  listener  in 
such  case  is  the  real  instrument  over 
whose  chords  thd  musician’s  hand  p.asses 
slowly — now  touching  gently  the  light¬ 
est,  now  sweeping  mightily  the  strongest, 
till  every  string  vibrates  in  rapture  and 
in  passion.  The  same  music  to  another 
hearer  is  no  such  defined  poem :  only  an 
influence  vague  and  sweet  like  the  calm 
of  a  summer’s  evening  or  the  odor  of 
flowers,  leaving  his  natural  course  of 
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thought  unbroken,  but  by  some  unknown 
H|M*1I  glorifying  and  deepening  it  —  inak- 
ing  joy  more  glad,  and  sorrow  more  sor¬ 
rowful,  and  memory  more  tender,  and 
lifking  the  aspirations  of  faith  and  love  on 
billows  of  holy  melody  to  heaven.  The 
soul  of  listener  is  not  the  instrument 
of  the  musician,  only  the  mirror,  hitherto 
dimmed  with  dust  and  damj),  over  which 
he  passes  his  hand,  rendering  it  for  one 
brief  hour  able  to  reflect  all  the  gloom 
and  the  glory  of  mortality.  Perchance, 
it  is  hardly  a  lesser  boon  which  music 
brings  to  him  who  thus  receives  it  as  a 
glorifying  and  illuminating  influence, 
than  to  him  who  finds  in  it  the  grandest 
of  legible  jioems.  In  either  case,  and 
nearly  to  all  men,  music  is  capable,  under 
fit  conditions,  of  conveying  great  and 
pure  pleasure,  and  a  real  ennobling  influ¬ 
ence.  Shall  we  not  learn  then,  at  last, 
to  scout  the  vile  parodies  which  vulgariKe 
it,  as  among  the  most  offensive  and  mis¬ 
chievous  of  all  the  derelictions  into  which 
false  and  degraded  art  can  fall  ? 


Tba  ComlilU  Magulne. 

ORVIHTO. 

On  the  road  from  Sienna  to  Home, 
half  w’ay  between  Ficulle  and  Viterbo,  is 
the  town  of  Orvieto.  Travellers  who 
hurry  on  in  their  postchaise  or  by  the 
diligence,  often  pass  it  in  the  night-time. 
Few  stop  there,  for  the  place  is  old  and 
dirty,  and  its  inns  arc  indifferent.  Hut 
none  who  see  it  even  from  a  distance 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  its  impos¬ 
ing  aspect,  as  it  rises  from  the  level 
plain  upon  its  mass  of  rock  among  the 
Apennines. 

Orvieto  is  built  upon  the  first  of  those 
huge  volcanic  blocks  which  are  found 
like  fossils,  embedded  in  the  more  re¬ 
cent  geological  formations  of  central 
Italy,  and  which  stretch  in  an  irregular 
but  unbroken  line  to  the  Campagna  of 
liome.  Many  of  them,  like  that  on 
which  Civita  Castellana  is  perched,  are 
surrounded  by  rifts  and  chasms,  and 
ravines  and  fosses,  strangely  furrowed 
and  twisted  by  the  force  of  fiery  con¬ 
vulsions.  Hut  their  advanced  guard, 
Orvieto,  stands  up  definite  and  solid,  an 
almost  perfect  cube,  with  walls  precipi¬ 
tous  to  north  and  south  and  east,  but 


i  slightly  sloping  to  the  westward.  At 
I  its  foot  rolls  tlie  Paglia,  one  of  those 
I  barren  streams  which  swell  in  winter 
;  with  the  snows  .and  rains  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  but  which  in  summer-time  shrink 
ui),  and  leave  bare  beds  of  sand  and  pes- 
;  tilential  canebrakes  to  stretch  irregularly 
round  their  dwindled  waters. 

The  weary  flatness  and  utter  desola¬ 
tion  of  this  valley  present  a  sinister  con¬ 
trast  to  the  broad  line  of  the  Appen- 
nines,  swelling  tier  on  tier,  from  their 
oak-girdle<l  basements  set  with  villages 
!  and  towers,  up  to  the  snow  and  cloud 
!  that  crowd  their  topmost  crags.  The 
time  to  see  this  landsca|>e  is  at  sunrise ; 
^  and  the  traveller  should  take  his  staml 
upon  the  rising  ground  over  which  the 
I  Kom.an  road  is  carried  from  the  town — 
I  the  point,  in  fact,  which  Turner  has  se- 
\  lected  for  his  v.ague  and  misty  sketch  of 
Orvieto  in  our  gallery.  Thence  he  will 
command  the  whole  space  of  the  plain, 
the  Apennines,  and  the  river  creeping  in 
a  straight  line  at  the  b.ase ;  while  the 
I  sun,  rising  to  his  right,  will  slant  .along 
I  the  mountain  flanks,  and  gild  the  leaden 
j  stream,  and  flood  the  castled  crags  of 
I  Orvieto  with  a  haze  of  light.  From  the 
centre  of  this  glory  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  old  bastions  built  upon  the  solid 
tufa,  vast  gaping  gateways  black  in 
sh.adow,  towers  of  churches  shooting  up 
I  above  a  medley  of  deep  -  corniced  tall 
It.alian  houses,  and,  amid  them  all,  the 
marble  front  of  the  cathedral,  calm  and 
solemn  in  its  unfamiliar  Gothic  state. 
I  Down  to  the  valley  from  these  heights 
:  there  is  a  sudden  fall ;  and  tve  wonder 
how  the  few  spare  olive-trees  that  grow 
I  there  can  supjiort  existence  on  the  steep 
slope  of  the  cliff. 

j  Our  mind,  in  looking  at  this  lan^- 
i  scape,  is  irresistibly  carried  to  Jerusa- 
1  lem.  We  could  fancy  ourselves  to  be 
I  standing  on  Mount  Olivet,  with  the 
j  valley  of  Jehosaphat  between  us  and 
,  the  Sacred  City.  As  we  approach  the 
I  town,  the  difficulty  of  scaling  its  crags 
seems  insurmountable.  The  road,  though 
carried  skilfully  along  each  easy  slope  or 
ledge  of  quarried  rock,  still  winds  so 
much  that  nearly  an  hour  is  spent  in  the 
{  ascent.  Those  who  can  walk  should 
j  take  a  footpath,  and  enter  Orvieto  by 
I  the  mediaeval  road,  up  w’bich  many  a 
I  Pope,  flying  from  rebellious  subjects  or 
foreign  enemies,  has  hurried  on  bis  mule. 
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To  unaccastomed  eyes  there  is  some¬ 
thing  sinister  and  terrible  about  the 
black  and  cindery  appearance  of  vol¬ 
canic  tufa.  Where  it  is  broken,  the 
hard  and  gritty  edges  leave  little  space 
for  vegetation ;  while  at  intervals  the 
surface  spreads  so  smooth  and  strmght 
that  one  might  take  it  for  solid  masonry 
erected  by  the  architect  of  Pandemo¬ 
nium.  Rubbish  and  shattered  bits  of 
earthenware  and  ashes,  thrown  from  the 
city  walls,  cling  to  every  ledge  and  en¬ 
cumber  the  broken  pavement  of  the 
footway;  while  as  we  rise,  the  castle 
battlements  above  appear  more  men¬ 
acing,  toppling  upon  the  rough  edge 
of  the  crag,  and  guarding  each  turn  of 
the  road  with  jealous  loopholes  or  bee¬ 
tle-browed  machicolations,  until  at  last 
the  gateway  and  portcullis  are  in  view. 

On  first  entering  Orvieto,  one’s  heart 
fails,  to  find  so  terrible  a  desolation,  so 
squalid  a  solitude,  and  so  vast  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  present  and  the  past, 
between  the  beauty  of  surrounding  na¬ 
ture  and  the  misery  of  this  home  of  men. 
A  long  sp.'ice  of  unoccupied  ground  in¬ 
tervenes  between  the  walls  and  the 
hovels  which  skirt  the  modem  town. 
This,  in  the  times  of  its  splendor,  may 
have  served  for  oliveyards,  vineyards, 
and  pasturage  in  case  of  siege.  ’There 
are  still  some  faint  traces  of  dead  gar¬ 
dens  left  upon  its  arid  wilderness,  among 
the  ruins  of  a  castell.ated  palace,  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  cross-keys  and  tiara  of  an 
unremerabered  Pope.  Rut  now  it  lies  a 
mere  tract  of  scorched  grass,  insufferably 
hot  and  dry  and  sandy,  intersected  by 
dirty  ])aths,  and  covert  with  the  loath- 
liest  offal  of  a  foul  Italian  town.  Should 
you  cross  this  ground  at  mid-djiy,  under 
the  blinding  sun,  when  no  living  thing, 
except  perhaps  some  j>oisonou8  reptile, 
is  .abnout,  you  would  declare  that  Orvieto 
had  been  stricken  for  its  sins  by  Heaven. 
Your  mind  would  dwell  mechanically  on 
all  that  you  have  read  of  papal  crimes, 
of  fratricidal  wars,  of  pagan  abomina¬ 
tions  in  the  high  places  of  the  church, 
of  tempestuous  passions  and  refined  in¬ 
iquity —  of  everything,  in  fact,  which 
renders  Italy  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  lienaissance  so  dark  and  foul  amid 
the  splendors  of  her  art  and  civilization. 
This  is  the  natural  result ;  this  shrunken 
and  squalid  old  age  of  poverty  and  self- 
abandonment  is  the  end  of  that  strong 
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prodigal  and  vicious  youth.  Who  shall 
restore  vigor  to  these  dead  bones  ?  we 
cry.  If  Italy  is  to  live  ag.ain,  she  must 
quit  her  ruined  palace-towers  to  build 
fresh  dwellings  elsewhere.  Filth,  lust, 
rapacity,  treason,  godlessness,  and  vio¬ 
lence  have  made  their  habitation  here  ; 
ghosts  h.aunt  these  ruins;  these  streets 
still  smell  of  blood,  and  echo  to  the 
cries  of  injured  innocence ;  life  cannot 
be  pure,  or  oalm,  or  healthy,  where  this 
curse  has  settled. 

Occupied  with  such  reflections,  we 
reach  the  streets  of  Orvieto.  •  They  are 
not  very  different  from  those  of  most 
Italian  villages,  except  that  there  is  little 
gayety  about  them.  Like  Assisi  or 
Sienna,  Orvieto  is  too  large  for  its  popu¬ 
lation,  and  merriment  flows  Iwjtter  from 
close  crowding  than  from  sp.acious  ac¬ 
commodation.  Very  dark,  and  big,  and 
dirty,  and  deserted,  is  the  judgment  we 
pronounce  upon  the  houses ;  very  filthy 
and  malodorous  each  p.a8sage;  very  long 
this  central  street ;  very  few,  and  sad, 
and  sullen  the  inhabitants ;  and  where, 
we  wonder,  is  the  promised  inn  ?  In 
search  of  this  one  walks  nearly  througii 
the  city,  until  one  enters  the  Piazza, 
where  there  is  more  liveliness.  Here 
cafvs  may  be  found ;  soldiers,  strong 
and  sturdy,  from  the  North,  lounge  at 
the  corners ;  the  shops  jiresent  more 
show ;  and  a  huge  hotel,  not  bad  for 
such  a  place,  and  appropriately  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Belle  Arti,  standing  in  a 
courtyard  of  its  own,  receives  tlie  trav¬ 
eller  weary  with  his  climb.  As  soon  as 
he  has  taken  rooms,  his  first  desire  is  to 
go  forth  and  visit  the  cathedral. 

The  great  Duomo  was  erected  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena.  The 
value  of  this  miracle  consisted  in  its 
establishing  unmistakably  the  truth  of 
transubstantiation.  The  story  runs  that 
a  young  Bohemian  jtriest  who  doubted 
the  dogma  was  performing  the  oflice  of 
the  mass  in  a  church  at  liolsena,  when, 
at  the  moment  of  consecration,  blood 
issued  from  five  gashes  in  the  w’afer, 
which  resembled  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ.  The  fact  was  evident  to  all  the 
worshippers,  who  saw  blood  falling  on 
the  linen  of  the  altar ;  and  the  young 
priest  no  longer  doubted,  but  confessed 
the  miracle,  and  journeyed  straightway 
with  the  evidence  thereof  to  Pope  Ur- 
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ban  IV.  The  Pope,  who  was  then  at  scale.  Fergiisson,  in  his //anfWooi*  of 
Orvieto,  came  out  with  all  his  retinue  Architecture,  remarks  that  these  two 
to  meet  tlie  convert  and  do  honor  to  churches  “  are  perhaps,  taken  altogether, 
the  magic-working  relics.  The  circum-  the  most  successful  specimens  of  Italian 
stances  of  this  miracle  are  well  known  pointed  Gothic.”  The  Gottico  Tedesco 
to  students  of  art  through  Kaphael’s  j  had  never  been  received  with  favor  in 
celebrated  fresco  in  the  Stanze  of  the  !  Italy.  Remains  of  Roman  architecture, 
Vatican.  And  it  will  be  remembered  !  then  far  more  prev.alent  and  perfect  than 
by  the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history  they  are  at  present,  exercised  an  influence 
that  Urbiin  had  in  1264  promulgated  by  over  the  minds  of  artists,  and  induced 
a  bull  the  strict  observance  of  the  Cor-  them  to  admire  the  rounded  rather  than 

f)U8  Christ!  festival  in  connection  with  '  the  pointed  arch.  Indeed,  there  would 
lis  strong  desire  to  reestablish  the  doc-  seem tobesomethingpeculiarly Northern 
trine  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  ele-  in  the  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture :  its 
ments.  Nor  was  it  without  reason  that  intricacies  suit  the  gloom  of  Northern 
while  seeking  miraculous  support  for  skies,  its  massive  exterior  is  adapted  to 
this  dogma,  he  should  have  treated  the  the  severity  of  Northern  weather,  its  vast 
•affair  of  Holsena  so  seriously  as  to  cele-  windows  catch  the  fleeting  sunlight  of 
brute  it  by  the  erection  of  one  of  the  the  North,  and  the  pinnacles  and  spires 
most  splendid  cathedrals  in  Italy  ;  for  which  constitute  its  beauty  arc  better  ex- 
the  jieace  of  the  church  had  recently  pressed  in  rugged  stone  than  in  the  mar- 
been  troubled  by  the  reforming  ardor  ble 


been  troubled  by  the  reforming  ardor  bles  of  the  South.  Northern  cathedrals 
of  the  Fraticelli  and  by  the  promulga-  do  not  depend  for  their  effect  upon  the 
tion  of  Abbot  .loachim’s  Eternal  Gospel,  adv.antages  of  sunlight  or  picturesque 
This  now  evangelist  had  jireached  the  I  situations.  Many  of  them  are  built  upon 
doctrine  of  progression  in  religious  faith,  vast  plains,  over  which  for  more  tnan 
proclaiming  a  kingdom  of  the  Spirit  •  half  the  year  hangs  fo^.  But  the  cathe- 
which  should  transcend  the  kingdom  of  |  drals  of  Italy  owe  their  charm  to  color 
the  Son,  even  as  the  Christian  dis|)ensa-  j  and  brilliancy :  their  gilded  sculpture  and 
tion  had  sujierseded  the  Jewish  suprern-  j  mosaics,  the  variegated  marbles  and  shal- 
acy  of  the  Father.  Nor  did  he  fail  at  i  low  portals  of  their  facades,  the  light 
the  8.ame  time  to  attack  the  political  and  \  aerial  elegjince  of  their  campanili,  are  all 
moral  .abuses  of  the  papacy,  attributing  '  adapted  to  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual 
its  degradation  to  the  w.ant  of  vitality  j  splendor,  where  changing  effects  of  nat- 
which  pervaded  the  old  Chri8ti.an  sys- 1  ural  beauty  distract  the  attention  from 
tern,  and  calling  on  the  clergy  to  le.ad  !  solidity  of  design  and  permanence  of 
more  simple  and  regenerate  lives,  con-  grandeur  in  the  edifice  itself, 
sistently  with  the  spiritinal  doctrine  The  Cathedral  of  Orvieto  will  illustrate 
which  he  had  received  by  inspiration,  these  remarks.  Its  design  is  very  sira- 
The  theories  of  Joachim  were  immature  pie.  It  consists  of  a  parallelogram,  from 
and  crude ;  but  they  were  the  first  which  three  chapels  of  equal  size  project, 
germs  of  that  liberal  effort  after  self-  one  at  the  east  end,  and  one  at  the  north 
emancip.ation  which  eventually  stirred  and  south.  The  windows  are  small  and 
all  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Renais-  narrow,  the  columns  round,  and  the  roof 
sance.  It  was  therefore  the  obvious  displays  none  of  lhat  intricate  groining 
policy  of  the  popes  to  crush  so  danger-  we  find  in  English  churches.  The  beauty 
ous  an  opposition  while  they  could,  and  of  the  interior  depends  on  surface  deco- 
by  establishing  the  dogma  of  tran8ul>  ration,  on  marble  statues,  woodwork,  and 
Btantiation,  they  were  enabled  to  satisfy  fresco-paintings.  Outside,  there  is  the 
the  growing  mysticism  of  the  people,  same  simplicity  of  design,  the  same  elab- 
while  they  placed  upon  a  firmer  basis  orated  local  ornament.  The  sides  of  the 
the  cardinal  support  of  their  own  re-  cathedral  are  austere,  their  narrow  wih- 
ligious  power.  dows  cutting  horizontal  lines  of  black 

In  pursuance  of  his  plan.  Urban  sent  j  and  white  m.arble.  But  the  fa9ade  is  a 
for  Lorenzo  Maitani,  the  gre.at  Siennese  I  triumph  of  decorative  art.  It  is  strictly 
architect,  who  gave  designs  for  a  Gothic  j  what  Fergusson  has  styled  a  “  frontis- 
churchinthe  same  style  as  the  Cathedral !  piece;”  for  it  bears  no  relation  whatever 
of  Sienna,  though  projected  on  a  smaller  I  to  the  construction  of  the  building.  Its 
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three  gables  rise  high  above  the  aisles,  for  the  loveliness  of  form  which  art  in  the 
Its  pinnacles  and  parapets  and  turrets  are  dark  ages  failed  to  realize, 
stuck  on  to  look  agreeable.  It  is  a  screen  Whether  it  w’as  Nicola  or  his  sons  who 
such  as  might  be  completed  or  left  unfin-  designed  the  bas-reliefs  at  Orvieto  is  of 
ished  at  will  by  the  architect.  Finished  little  consequence.  Vasari  ascribes  them 
as  it  is,  the  fa9ade  of  Orvieto  is  a  w’ilder-  to  the  father ;  but  we  know  that  he  com- 
ness  of  beauties.  Its  pure  white  marble  pleted  his  pulpit  at  Pisa  in  1230,  and  his 
has  been  mellowed  by  time  to  a  rich  death  is  supposed  to  have  taken  jdace 
golden  hue,  in  which  are  set  mosaics  fifteen  years  before  the  foundation  of  the 
shining  like  gems  or  pictures  of  enamel,  cathedral.  At  any  rate,  they  are  iinbuetl 
A  sUitue  stands  on  every  pinnacle  ;  each  w’ith  his  genius,  and  bear  the  strongest 
pillar  has  a  different  design  ;  round  some  affinity  to  his  sculptures  at  Pisa,  Sienna, 
of  them  are  woven  wreaths  of  vino  and  and  Pologna. 

ivy ;  acanthus  leaves  curl  over  the  capi-  To  estimate  their  influence  upon  the 
tals,  making  nests  for  singing-birds  or  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  in  Italy 
Cupids;  the  doorways  are  a  labyrinth  of  w’ould  be  almost  impossible.  Duccio  and 
intricate  designs,  in  which  the  utmost  Giotto  studied  here;  Ghiberti  closely  fol- 
eleganoe  of  form  is  made  more  beauti-  lowed  them.  Signorelli  and  Paphael 
ful  by  incrustations  of  precious  agates  made  drawings  from  their  compositions, 
and  Alex.andrine  glass-work.  On  every  And  the  spirit  which  pervades  these 
square  inch  of  this  wonderful  fa9ade  have  sculptures  may  be  traced  in  all  succeed- 
been  lavished  invention,  skill,  and  price-  ing  works  of  art.  It  is  not  classic  ;  it  is 
less  splendor  of  materials,  lint  its  chief  modem,  though  einbo<lied  in  a  form  of 
interest  centres  in  the  sculptures  executed  beauty  modelled  on  the  Greek, 
by  Giovanni  and  Andrea,  sons  and  pupils  The  b.as-reliefs  are  carved  on  four  mar- 
of  the  great  Nioola  Pisano.  The  names  ble  tablets  placed  beside  the  porches  of 
of  these  three  men  mark  an  era  in  the  the  church,  and  corresponding  in  size  and 
history  of  art.  They  first  rescued  Italian  shape  wdth  the  chief  door-ways.  They 
sculpture  from  the  grotesqueness  of  the  represent  the  course  of  Biblical  history, 
Lombard,  and  the  wooden  monotony  of  beginning  with  the  creation  of  the  world 
the  Byzantine  styles.  Sculpture  Lakes  and  ending  with  the  last  judgment.  If 
the  lead  of  all  the  arts.  And  Nicola  it  w’ere  possible  here  to  compare  them  in 
Pisano,  before  Cimabue,  before  Duccio,  detail  with  the  similar  designs  of  Ghiberti, 
even  before  Dante,  oi>ened  the  gates  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  it  might  be 
beauty,  which  for  a  thousand  years  had  shown  that  they  originated  modes  of 
been  shut  up  ^nd  overgrown  with  hide-  treating  sacred  subjects  from  which  those 
ous  weeds.  As  Dante  invoked  the  influ-  mighty  masters  never  deviated,  though 
ence  of  Virgil  when  he  began  to  write  each  stamped  upon  them  his  peculiar 
bis  mediawal  poem,  and  made  a  heathen  genius,  making  them  more  perfect  as  time 
bard  his  hierophant  in  Christian  myste-  added  to  the  pow’er  of  art.  It  would 
ries,  just  so  did  Nicola  Pisano  draw  in-  also  be  not  without  interest  to  show  tlijit 
spiration  from  a  Greek  saroophagus,  in  their  primitive  conceptions  of  the  earli- 
which  had  been  cast  upon  the  snore  at  est  events  in  history  the  works  of  the 
Hsa.  Pisan  artists  closely  resemble  some  sculp- 

He  studied  the  bas-relief  of  Phaedra  tures  executed  on  the  walls  of  the  chap- 
and  Hippolytns,  which  may  still  be  seen  ter-house  at  Salisbury  at  the  end  of  the 
upon  the  tomb  of  Countess  Beatrice,  in  thirteenth  century.  We  might  have 
the  Campo  Santo,  and  so  learned  by  heart  <  noticed  how  all  the  CTOtesque  elements 
the  beauty  of  its  lines,  and  the  dignity  which  appear  in  Nicola  Pisano,  and 
expressed  in  its  figures,  that  in  all  his  which  may  still  be  traced  in  (Thiberti,  are 
subsequent  works  we  trace  the  elevated  entirely  lost  in  Michel  Angelo,  how  the 
tranquillity  of  Greek  sculpture.  This  suiiematural  is  humanized,  bow  the  sym- 
imitation  never  degenerated  into  servile  bolical  receives  an  actual  expression,  and 
copying ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  how  intellectual  types  are  substituted 
Nicola  attain  the  perfect  grace  of  an  for  mere  local  and  individual  represen- 
Athenian  artist.  He  remained  a  truly  tations.  For  instance,  the  l*isani  repre- 
medueval  carver,  animated  with  Chris-  sent  the  Creator  as  a  young  man,  stand* 
tian,  instead  of  pagan  spirit,  but  caring  ing  on  the  earth,  r/ith  a  benign  and  dig- 
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nified  expression,  and  attended  by  two 
ministering  angels.  He  is  the  Christ  of 
the  Creed,  “by  whom  all  things  were 
made.**  In  Ghiberti  wo  find  an  older 
man,  sometimes  appearing  in  a  whirlwind 
of  clouds  and  attendant  spirits,  sometimes 
walking  on  the  earth,  but  still  far  differ¬ 
ent  in  conception  from  the  Creative 
Father  of  Michel  Angelo.  He  is  rather 
the  Platonic  Deminrgus  than  the  Mosaic 
God.  By  every  line  and  feature  of  his 
face  and  flowing  hair,  by  each  movement 
of  his  limbs,  whether  he  ride  on  clouds 
between  the  waters  and  the  firmament, 
or  stand  alone  creating  by  a  glance  and 
by  a  motion  of  his  hand  Eve,  the  full- 
formed  and  conscious  woman,  he  is  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Maker  who  from  all  eternity 
has  held  the  thought  of  the  material 
universe  w’ithin  his  mind.  Ka^)hael  does 
not  depart  from  this  conception.  The 
vast  alistraction  of  Michel  Angelo  ruled 
his  intellect,  and  received  from  his  genius 
a  form  of  even  greater  grace.  A  similar 
growth  from  the  germinal  designs  of  the 
Pisani  may  be  traced  in  many  groups. 

But  we  must  not  linger  at  the  gate. 
Let  us  enter  the  cathedral  and  see  some 
of  the  wonders  it  contains.  Statues  of 
gigantic  size  adorn  the  nave.  Of  these 
the  most  beautiful  are  the  workof  Ippol- 
ito  Scalza,  an  artist  whom  Orvieto  claims 
with  pride  as  one  of  her  own  sons.  The 
long  line  of  saints  and  apostles  whom 
they  represent  conduct  ns  to  the  high 
altar  surrounded  by  its  shadowy  fres¬ 
coes,  and  gleaming  with  the  work  of 
carvers  in  marble  and  bronze  and  pre¬ 
cious  metals.  But  our  steps  are  drawn 
toward  the  chapel  of  the  south  transept, 
where  now  a  golden  light  from  the  au¬ 
tumnal  sunset  falls  across  a  crowd  of 
worshippers.  From  far  and  near  the 
poor  people  are  gathered.  Most  of 
them  are  women.  They  kneel  upon  the 
pavement  and  the  benches,  sunburned 
faces  from  the  vineyards  and  the  cane- 
brakes  of  the  valley.  The  old  look  pre¬ 
maturely  aged  and  withered  —  their 
wrinkled  checks  bound  up  in  scarlet  and 
orange -colored  kerchiefs,  their  skinny 
fingers  fumbling  on  the  rosary,  and  their 
mute  lips  moving  in  prayer.  The  young¬ 
er  women  have  great  listless  eyes  and 
large  limbs  used  to  labor.  Some  of  them 
carry  babies  trussed  up  in  tight  swad¬ 
dling  clothes.  One  kneels  beside  a  dark- 
browed  shepherd,  on  whose  shoulder 


falls  his  shaggy  hair;  and  little  children 
play  about,  half-hushed,  half-heedless  of 
the  place,  among  old  men  whose  life  has 
dwindled  down  into  a  ceaseless  round 
of  prayers.  We  wonder  why  this  chapel, 
alone  in  the  empty  cathedral,  is  so  crowd¬ 
ed  with  worshippers.  They  surely  are 
not  turned  towards  that  splendid  Fietii 
of  Scalza — a  work  in  which  the  marble 
seems  to  live  a  cold,  dead,  shivering  life. 
They  do  not  heed  Angelico’s  and  Signo¬ 
relli’s  frescoes  on  the  roof  and  walls. 
The  interchange  of  light  and  gloom  upon 
the  stalls  and  carved  work  of  the  cano¬ 
pies  can  scarcely  rivet  so  intense  a  gaze. 
All  eyes  seem  fixed  upon  a  curtain  of 
red  silk  above  the  altar.  Votive  pic¬ 
tures,  and  glass  -  cases  of  silver  hearts, 
wax-babies,  hands  and  limbs  of  every 
kind,  are  hung  around  it.  A  bell  rings. 
A  jingling  organ  plays  a  little  melody 
in  triple  time,  and  from  the  sacristy 
comes  forth  the  priest.  With  much 
reverence  and  with  a  show’  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  he  .and  the  acolytes  around  him 
mount  the  altar-steps,  and  pull  a  string 
which  draws  the  curtain.  Behind  the 
curtain  we  behold  Madonna  and  her 
child — a  faint,  old,  ugly  picture,  black¬ 
ened  with  the  smoke  and  incense  of 
five  hundred  years,  a  wonder-working 
image,  cased  in  gold,  and  guarded  from 
the  common  air  by  glass  and  draperies. 
Jewelled  crowns  are  stuck  upon  the 
heads  of  the  mother  and  the  infant.  In 
the  efficacy  of  Madonna  di  San  Brizio  to 
ward  off  .agues,  to  deliver  from  the  pangs 
of  childbirth  or  the  fury  of  the  storm,  to 
keep  the  lover’s  troth,  and  make  the 
husband  faithful  to  his  home,  these  pious 
w'omen  of  the  marshes  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  put  a  simple  trust. 

While  the  priest  sings,  and  the  people 
pray  to  the  dance-music  of  the  organ, 
let  us  take  a  (juiet  seat  unseen,  and  pic¬ 
ture  to  our  minds  how  the  chapel  looked 
when  Angelico  and  Signorelli  stood  be¬ 
fore  its  plastered  walls,  and  thought  the 
thoughts  with  which  they  covered  them. 
Four  centuries  have  gone  by  since  those 
walls  were  white  and  even  to  their 
brushes ;  and  now  you  scarce  can  see 
the  golden  aureoles  of  saints,  the  vast 
wings  of  the  angels,  and  the  flowing 
robes  of  prophets  through  the  gloom. 
Angelico  came  first,  in  monk’s  dress, 
kneeling  before  he  climbed  the  scaflbld 
to  paint  the  angry  Judge,  the  Virgin 
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crowned,  the  white -robed  army  of  the 
Martyrs,  and  the  glorious  company  of  the 
Apostles.  These  he  placed  upon  the 
roof,  expectant  of  the  judgment.  Then 
he  ])as8ed  away,  and  Luca  Signorelli, 
the  rich  man  who  “  lived  splendidly  ani 
loved  to  dress  himself  in  noble  clothes,” 
the  liberal  and  courteous  gentleman,  took 
his  place  upon  the  scaffold.  For  all  the 
worldliness  of  his  attire  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  living,  his  brain  teemed  with  stem 
and  terrible  thoughts.  He  searched  the 
secrets  of  sin  and  of  the  grave,  of  de- 
stroction  and  of  resurrection,  of  heaven 
and  hell.  All  these  ho  has  painted  on 
the  walls  beneath  the  saints  of  Fra  An¬ 
gelico.  First  come  the  troubles  of  the 
last  days,  the  preaching  of  Antichrist, 
and  the  confusion  of  the  wicked.  In 
the  next  compartment,  we  see  the  Resur¬ 
rection  from  the  tomb,  and  side  by  side 
with  that  is  painted  Hell.  Paradise  oc¬ 
cupies  another  portion  of  the  chapel. 

Look  at  the  “  Fulminali  ”  —  so  the 
group  of  wicked  men  are  called  whose 
death  precedes  the  judgment.  Huge 
naked  angels,  sailing  upon  van  -  like 
wings,  breathe  columns  of  red  flame 
upon  a  crowd  of  wicked  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  In  vain  they  fly  from  the  de¬ 
scending  fire.  It  pursues  and  fells  them 
to  the  earth.  As  they  fly,  their  eyes  are 
turned  toward  the  dreadful  faces  in  the 
air.  Some  hurry  through  a  portico, 
huddled  together,  falling  men,  and  wo¬ 
men  clasping  to  their  arms  dead  babies 
scorched  with  flame.  One  old  man  stares 
straight  forward,  doggedly  awaiting 
death.  One  woman  scowls  defiance  as 
she  dies.  A  youth  has  twisted  both 
hands  in  his  hair,  and  presses  them 
against  his  ears  to  drown  the  sci’eams  and 
groans,  and  roaring  thunder.  They  tram¬ 
ple  upon  prostrate  forms  already  stiff. 
Every  shape  and  attitude  of  sudden  ter¬ 
ror  and  despairing  guilt  is  here.  Next 
comes  the  Resurrection.  Two  angels  of 
the  judgment  —  gigantic  figures,  with 
the  plumeless  wings  that  Signorelli  loves 
— are  seen  upon  the  clouds.  They  blow 
trumpets  with  all  their  might ;  so  that 
each  naked  muscle  seems  strained  to 
make  the  blast,  which  bellows  through 
the  air,  and  shakes  the  sepulchres  beneath 
the  earth.  Thence  rise  the  dead.  All 
are  naked,  and  a  few  are  seen  like  skele¬ 
tons.  With  painful  effort  they  struggle 
from  the  soil  that  clasps  them  round^,  as 
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if  obeying  an  irresistible  command.  Some 
have  their  heads  alone  above  tlie  ground. 
Others  wrench  their  limbs  from  the  cling¬ 
ing  earth  ;  and  as  each  man  rises  it  closes 
under  him.  One  would  think  that  they 
were  being  born  again  from  solid  clay 
and  growing  into  form  with  labor.  The 
fully  risen  spirits  stand  and  walk  about, 
all  occupied  with  the  expectation  of  the 
judgment ;  but  those  that  are  in  the  act 
of  rising  have  no  thought  but  for  the 
strange  and  toilsome  process  of  this 
second  birth.  Signorelli  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  ])roves  himself  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  by  the  simple  means  with  which 
he  produces  the  most  marvellous  effects. 
His  composition  sways  our  souls  with 
all  the  passion  of  the  terrible  scenes  that 
he  depicts.  Yet  what  does  it  contain  ? 
Two  stern  angels  on  the  clouds,  a  blank 
gray  pLain,  and  a  multitude  of  naked 
men  and  women.  In  the  next  compart¬ 
ment  Hell  is  painted.  This  is  a  compli- 
c.ated  picture,  consisting  of  a  mass  of 
human  beings  entangled  with  torturing 
fiends.  Above  hover  demons,  bearing 
damned  spirits,  and  three  angels  see 
that  justice  takes  its  course.  Signorelli 
here  degenerates  into  no  mediaeval  ugli¬ 
ness  and  mere  barbarity  of  form.  Ilis 
fiends  are  not  the  besti-al  creatures  of 
Pisano’s  bas-reliefs,  but  models  of  those 
monsters  which  Duppa  h.as  engraved 
from  ]dichel  Angelo’s  “  Last.Iudgraont” 
— lean  naked  men,  in  whose  hollow  eyes 
glow  the  fires  of  hate  and  despair,  whose 
nails  have  grown  to  claws,  and  from 
whose  ears  have  started  horns.  They 
sail  upon  Rats’  wings ;  and  only  by  their 
livid  hue,  which  clianges  from  yellow  to 
the  ghastliest  green,  and  by  the  cruelty 
of  tlieir  remorseless  eyes,  can  you  know 
them  from  the  souls  they  torture.  In 
hell  ugliness  and  power  of  mischief  come 
with  length  of  years.  Continual  growth 
in  crime  distorts  the  form  which  once 
was  human ;  and  the  interchange  of  ever¬ 
lasting  hatred  degrades  the  tormentor 
and  his  victim  to  the  same  demoniac 
ferocity.  To  this  design  the  science  of 
foreshortening,  and  the  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  human  form  in  every  posture, 
give  its  chief  interest.  Paradise  is  not 
mss  wonderful.  Signorelli  has  contrived 
to  throw  variety  and  grace  into  the  some¬ 
what  monotonous  groups  which  this 
subject  requires.  Above  are  choirs  of 
angels,  not  like  Fra  Angelico’s,  but  tall 
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male  creatures  clothed  in  voluminous 
drapery,  with  grave  features  and  still 
solemn  eyes.  Some  are  dancing,  some 
are  singing  to  the  lute,  and  one,  the 
most  gracious  of  them  all,  bends  down 
to  aid  a  suppliant  soul.  The  men  be¬ 
neath,  who  listen  in  a  state  of  bliss,  are 
all  undrajMid.  Signorelli,  in  this  diflicult 
composition,  remains  temperate,  serene, 
and  simple ;  a  Miltonic  hannony  per¬ 
vades  the  movement  of  his  angelic  choirs. 
Their  beauty  is  the  product  of  their 
strength  and  virtue.  No  floral  onia- 
ments  or  cherubs,  or  soft  clouds  arc 
found  in  his  Paradise.  Yet  it  is  fair  and 
full  of  grace.  Michel  Angelo  could  not 
have  painted  such  celestial  bliss,  and 
Luca  seems  to  heave  anticipated  Raphael. 

After  viewing  these  frescoes,  we  muse 
and  ask  ourselves  why  Signorelli’s  fame 
is  BO  inadequate  to  his  deserts  ?  Partly, 
no  doubt,  because  he  painted  in  obscure 
Italian  towns,  and  left  few  easel-pictures. 
The  English  public  galleries  contain  no 
sample  of  his  power  except  a  single 
drawing  in  black  chalk.  Resides,  the 
artists  of  the  sixteenth  century  eclipsed 
all  their  predecessors,  and  the  name  of 
Signorelli  has  been  swallowed  up  in  that 
of  Michel  Angelo.  Vasari  said  thsit 
“  esso  Michel  Angelo  imit6  I’andar  di 
Lucji,  come  pud  vedere  ogniino.”  Nor 
is  it  hard  to  see  that  what  the  one  began 
at  Orvieto  the  other  completed  in  the 
Vatican.  These  great  men  h.ad  truly 
kindred  spirits.  Roth  struggled  to  ex¬ 
press  their  intellectual  conceptions  in 
the  simplest  and  most  abstract  forms. 
The  works  of  both  are  distinguished  by 
contempt  for  adventitious  ornaments 
and  for  the  grace  of  color.  Roth  chose 
to  work  in  fresco,  and  selected  subjects 
of  the  gravest  and  most  elevated  charac¬ 
ter.  The  study  of  anatomy,  and  the  cor¬ 
rect  drawing  of  the  n.aked  body,  which 
Luca  introduced,  were  carried  to  perfec¬ 
tion  by  Michel  Angelo.  Sublimity  of 
thought  and  self-restraint  pervade  their 
compositions.  lie  who  would  under¬ 
stand  Ruonarotti  must  study  Signorelli. 
The  latter,  it  is  true,  had  a  quicker  sense 
of  beauty.  He  cared  for  youthful  faces 
and  for  graceful  movements  of  the  limbs. 
We  feel  that  painting  was  his  art,  and 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  Michel  Angelo, 
that  the  mallet  and  the  chisel  were  more 
familiar  to  his  hand  than  the  brush. 
Nor  did  his  manner  suffer  from  too  close 


a  study  of  the  antique.  He  painted  the 
life  he  saw  around  him,  and  clothed  his 
men  and  women  in  the  dress  of  Italy, 
and  not  in  antique  draperies. 

Such  reflections,  and  many  more,  pass 
^through  our  mind  as  we  sit  and  ponder 
in  the  chmiol  which  the  daylight  has  de¬ 
serted.  The  country  people  are  still  on 
their  knees,  still  careless  of  the  frescoed 
forms  around  them,  still  praying  to  Ma¬ 
donna  of  the  Miracles.  The  service  is 
well  nigh  done.  The  benediction  has 
been  given,  the  organist  strikes  up  his 
air  of  Verdi,  and  the  congregation  shuf¬ 
fles  off,  leaving  the  dimly-lighted  ch.'ipel 
for  the  vast  sonorous  dusky  nave.  How 
strange  it  is  to  hear  that  faint  strain  of 
a  feeble  opera  sounding  where,  a  short 
while  since,  the  trumpet-blast  of  Sig¬ 
norelli’s  angels  seemed  to  thrill  our  ears  I 


From  the  Athenaam. 

ALEXANDRE  VATTEMARE. 

A  Pabis  correspondent  of  the  Cologne. 
Gazette  writes  :  “  One  of  these  days  an 
auction  will  be  held  of  the  property  of 
the  late  M.  Vattemare,  whicli  will  draw, 
no  doubt,  a  great  many  colU  ctors  of  au¬ 
tographs  and  other  curiosities  to  the 
Hotel  des  Ventes.  M.  Vattemare  w'as 
a  remarkable  person,  who,  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  furnished  the  press 
with  material  for  numerous  interestiug 
jiaragraphs.  Many  of  our  readers  may 
remember  him,  under  the  name  of  Alex- 
.andre,  performing  as  ventriloquist  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  exciting 
the  admiration,  not  only  of  the  masses, 
but  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
art,  literature,  and  science.  The  course 
of  his  life  was  a  very  curious  one. 
When  a  young  man  he  entered  the 
French  army  as  surgeon,  and  fell  into  a 
Prussian  prison  after  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon.  He  lived  several  years  at 
Rerlin,  where  his  agreeable  person,  his 
amiable,  gentle  temper,  and  his  rare  so- 
i  cial  talents,  attracted  much  attention, 
and  opened  the  doors  for  him  to  the 
highest  circles.  His  extraordinary  tal¬ 
ent  for  imitating  different  voices,  and  to  • 
accompany  them  with  appropriate  ges¬ 
ticulation,  won  him  so  great  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  that  his  friends  advised  him,  and 
he  resolved  accordingly,  to  make  a 
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living  by  it,  particularly  as  a  very  hon-  neither  in  the  corridor  nor  on  the  stair- 
orable  feeling  forbade  him  to  take  ser-  case  had  any  one  been  engaged  in  a  dis- 
vice  in  the  Prussian  army,  or  to  offer  pute.  The  company  perceive  now  that 
his  services  to  the  Restoration.  Thus  the  quarrel  h.as  taken  place  in  Vatte- 
he  began  his  career,  visiting  all  the  larger  mare’s  throat,  and  are  highly  amused, 
theatres  in  Europe,  performing  alone  all  .One  of  his  great  admirers  was  Sir  Wal- 
the  parts  in  the  plays  which  had  ex-  ter  Scott,  whom  he  visited  at  Abbots- 
pressly  been  written  for  him.  In  the  ford,  in  1824,  and  who  addressed  him  in 
same  play  he  acted  as  peasant,  officer,  a  clever  poem.  Old  Blumenbach  was  a 
fruitseller,  coachman,  student,  cobbler,  warm  friend  of  his.  Goethe  became 
drunkard — in  short,  in  the  most  hetero-  fond  of  him,  and  gave  him  a  gracious 
geneous  parts.  Leaving  the  stage  at  letter  of  recommendation,  which  is  still 
one  moment  as  a  postillion,  he  entered  it  to  be  found  among  his  papers.  Princes 
in  the  next  as  a  young,  bashful  maiden,  and  princesses  liked  him,  and  admitted 
In  England  he  acted  forty  different  parts  him  frequently  to  their  presence.  One 
in  one  evening.  We  see  such  things  j  of  his  principles  M'as,  to  take  no  money 
frequently  nowadays  without  being  as-  j  presents ;  consequently  he  received,  as 
tomshed  ;  but  at  that  time  the  spectators  i  marks  of  favor,  rare  autographs  and 
thought  nothing  much  short  of  sorcery  !  drawings,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
could  enable  him  to  change  his  costumes  |  have  swelled  to  a  considerable  collection, 
and  to  adapt  himself  to  another  part  at  |  He  was  not  without  higher  aspirations, 
such  a  miraculously  short  notice.  He  i  and  liked  to  act  as  medium  of  interna- 
almost  invariably  performed  in  public  on  '  tional  exchanges  in  mental  {>roduction8 ; 
the  stage;  in  a  very  few  instances  only  j  he  tried  to  bring  about,  what  railways 
could  iS*  be  induced  to  show  his  skill  !  and  other  inventions  are  doing  now, 
before  privjite  circles  in  the  palaces  of  |  that  every  country  should  know  and 
princes.  Once  Prince  Metternich  asked  I  possess  all  the  important  productions  in 
him  to  act  at  his  palace.  Vattemare  !  science  and  literature  of  other  countries, 
had,  as  usual,  a  thousand  excuses;  but  I  He  pursued  the  same  object  in  the  Uiii- 
the  prince  insisting,  he  at  last  consented,  I  ted  States  of  America,  where  he  spent 
upon  the  condition  that,  after  the  begin- '  m.any  years,  enjoying  the  favor  of  the 
!nng  of  the  performance,  no  one,  w’ho- 1  best  men.  For  many  years  past  Vatte- 
ever  it  was,  should  be  admitted  into  the  I  mare  has  lived  retired  and  quietly  at 
saloon.  The  prince  accepte<I  the  condi- 1  Paris,  solely  in  the  intercourse  with 
tion,  and  gave  orders  to  the  servants  j  some  friends,  for  whose  benefit  he  some- 
accordingly.  At  the  time  appointed,  I  times  recalled  the  adventures  of  his  life, 
Vattemare  begins  his  performance  be-  speaking  of  Goethe,  Tieck,  Alexandre 
fore  an  audience  consisting  of  the  cream  von  Humboldt,  Schleiernmcher,  and 
of  the  Vienna  aristocracy,  who  listened  other  literary  notabilities  with  grateful 
in  profoundest  silence  to  the  clever  per-  remembrance.  As  to  his  collection,  it  is 
former,  when  all  at  once  a  dispute  is  not  now  what  it  used  to  be,  for  his  good 
heard  on  the  stairc.a8e  between  a  guest  nature  has  often  been  abused.  He  could 
who  will  absolutely  enter  the  apartment  j  not  refuse  easily,  and  his  generous  dis¬ 
and  the  servant  who  denies  admittance,  position  was  well  known  by  collectors, 
according  to  the  orders  he  has  received,  who  did  not  spare  his  treasures ;  yet  so 
The  controversy  becomes  more  and  more  abundant  were  these,  that  much  is  left, 
lively ;  and  the  guest,  whose  voice  is  worthy  of  attention.” 

soon  recognized  as  that  of  a  well-known  _  _ _ _ _ 

member  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  ex¬ 
presses  his  displeasure  in  terms  by  no  FAMOUS  BEAUTIES  AND  HISTORIC 
means  complimentary.  In  the  mean-  WOMEN.* 

time  Vattemare  has  stopped  in  his  per-  some  curiosity 

fonnanoe,  glancing  reproachfully  at  ^r  any  indication  of  the  principle  of  se- 
Prinoe  Metternich,  who,  remembering  leo^jon  adopted  by  the  author  of  these 

his  promise,  dispatches  some  servants _ _ _ _ 

with  the  order  to  make  peace  between.  ^  ,r»taric  Womm.  By 

the  disputants.  The  servants,  however,  w.  Davenport  Adams.  London:  CharleR  Skeet 
soon  return  with  the  assurance  that  isea. 
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volumes.  In  the  absence  of  a  single 
word  of  preface,  the  only  clew  is  the 
title,  and  the  title  in  this  case  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  conveying  either  too  much  or 
too  little.  There  is  no  reason  that  we 
can  see  why  the  thirteen  ladies  for  whom 
Mr.  Davenport  Adams  has  reserved  his 
biographical  favors  should  be  credited 
with  a  monopoly  of  beauty  and  historic 
fame.  There  have  been  other  women 
quite  as  beautiful  and  historic  who  might 
allege  equal  claims  to  the  regard  of  a 
mtea  aacer,  and  who,  so  far  as  may  be 
gathered  from  its  title,  would  seem  to  be 
comprehended  within  the  purpose  of  this 
work.  It  would  be  only  fair  to  their 
memories  to  explain  why  they  are  passed 
over  in  silence.  We  should  be  still  more 
puzzled  to  say  upon  what  principle  Mr. 
Adams  has  grouped  together  his  very 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  female  ce¬ 
lebrities.  lie  has  evidently  as  keen  an 
eye  for  an  analogy  as  Fluellen.  That 
combative  but  inconsequent  Welshman 
saw  an  obvious  connection  between 
Maoedon  and  Monmouth,  from  the  fact 
that  each  place  possessed  a  river.  It 
must  be  some  equally  subtle  association 
of  ideas  which  has  induced  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port  Adams  to  couple  the  names  and 
lives  of  Nell  Gwynne  and  Madame  de 
Stael.  Biograjihy  has  been  said  to  have 
added  a  new  terror  to  death.  But  the 
terror  of  biography  pure  and  simple 
pales  before  the  complicated  terror 
wielded  by  the  book-maker.  It  may  be 
bad  enough  to  have  your  life  written, 
but  w’hat  is  this  to  the  infliction  of  hav¬ 
ing  yonr  name  and  history  inseparably 
linked  with  those  whom  in  life  you  most 
hated,  or  whose  tastes  and  actions  were 
most  unlike  your  own,  and  going  down 
to  posteiity  in  that  detested  company  ? 
One  may  faintly  imagine  the  rage  of 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  at  find¬ 
ing  herself  paraded  in  this  book  cheek 
by  jowl  with  a  choice  selection  of  the 
frail  beauties  of  the  Kestoration.  If  Atos- 
sa  still  preserves  any  of  her  ancient  fire, 
she  may  yet  resent  the  indignity  by 
availing  herself  of  some  of  those  chan¬ 
nels  of  communication  with  which  an 
age  of  spiritualism  has  made  us  familiar. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Madame  He- 
camier  were  accustomed  in  their  lifetime 
to  take  things  more  quietly,  but  even 
their  equanimity  must  be  ruffled  at  the 
prospect  of  a  permanent  association  with 


ladies  of  such  ec^uivocal  fame  as  Agnes 
Sorel  and  Gabrielle  d’Estrees.  Why 
Mrs.  Hadcliffe,  alone  of  all  the  literary 
women  of  England,  figures  in  Mr. 
Adams’s  collection  of  portraits,  no  one 
probably  but  Mr.  Adams  knows.  One 
IS  tempted  to  ask  what  in  the  world  she 
does  in  that  gallery.  What  claim  has 
she  to  be  preferred  to  Miss  Burney,  or 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  or  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  ?  Does  she  find  a  place  in 
this  work  as  a  famous  beauty  or  as  an 
historic  woman  ?  If  the  latter,  as  we 
gather  from  the  tone  of  Mr.  Adams’s  re¬ 
marks,  is  it  in  consideration  of  some  sen¬ 
sational  romances  which  not  one  person 
in  a  thou8.and  nowadays  ever  opens? 
Whatever  may  be  the  grounds  for  con¬ 
ferring  this  singular  distinction  on  Mrs. 
Hadcliffe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  far  more  to  dread  than  to 
gain  from  the  roving  partialities  of  the 
biography-monger.  There  is  no  know¬ 
ing  with  what  object,  or  in  what  com¬ 
panionship,  you  may  not  be  impressed 
into  his  service.  The  latest  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  method  is  very  simple.  It 
is  to  look  at  one  point  of  resemblance 
only,  however  trivial,  and  ignore  all 
points  of  difference,  however  radical.  It 
IS  easy  in  this  way  to  establish  an  arti¬ 
ficial  connection  betw’een  characters  and 
careers  the  most  dissimilar.  They  may 
all  have  had  blue  eyes  or  a  Homan  nose, 
or  a  strawberry  mark  on  their  left  arm. 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  same  octavo  as  b’ranz 
Muller,  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  may 
figure  beside  Tom  Sayers.  It  is  high 
time  to  protest  against  this  latest  form 
of  literary  license.  It  would  be  intoler¬ 
able  to  any  respectable  member  of  so¬ 
ciety  to  find  himself  exhibited  in  effigy 
amidst  that  cheerful  galaxy  of  malefac¬ 
tors  w’ith  which  Madame  Tussaud  en¬ 
livens  the  “  long  unloveliness”  of  Baker- 
street.  It  is  quite  as  offensive  to  be 
pilloried  in  some  biographical  work,  as 
the  most  exalted  virtue  and  brilliant  in¬ 
tellect  is  liable  to  be,  in  company  hardly 
less  unsavory. 

This  work  naturally  di sides  itself  into 
two  portions  —  one  original,  the  other 
second-hand.  We  can  speak  in  more 
favorable  terms  of  the  latter  than  we 
can  of  the  former.  Mr.  Davenport 
Adams  is  mnch  happier  in  putting  to¬ 
gether  his  materials  in  the  form  of  a 
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readable  narrative  than  in  founding  ob¬ 
servations  and  criticisms  thereupon.  One 
might  say  of  these  volumes,  as  was  said 
of  a  celebrated  speech,  that  there  are 
some  things  in  them  that  are  true  and 
some  things  that  are  new,  but  that  truth 
and  novelty  do  not  in  every  case  coin¬ 
cide.  In  spite  of  his  pompous  array  of 
“  authorities  ”  at  the  end  of  each  chap¬ 
ter,  we  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Adams 
relates  anything  about  Nell  Gwynne  or  , 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  which  was  not ! 
known  to  any  one  fairly  conversant  with  ' 
the  history  of  the  times,  lie  has  taken  j 
])ain8  to  ascertain  his  facts,  and  presents  ! 
them  in  a  palatable  rechauffe.  IJut 
when  he  goes  on  to  broach  the  theory 
that  King  Charles's  court-minions  w'ere 
causes,  not  effects,  of  the  prevalent  cor¬ 
ruption  and  debauchery,  it  is  evident 
that  he  altogether  misunderstands  the 
national  situation  during  the  epoch  of 
the  Restoration.  We  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  his  sketch  of  “  La  belle 
Stewart.”  If  it  does  not  show  any  very 
profound  grasp  of  the  philosophy  of 
iiistory,  it  is  at  least  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  calibre  of  Mr.  Davenport  Adams’s 
original  observations: 

“These  brilliant  and  beautiful  women  were 
something  more,  unfortunately,  than  the 
mistresses  of  a  king.  Their  supremacy  was 
felt  beyond  the  precincts  of  Windsor  and  j 
W'hitehall.  Public  opinion  ha<l  not  as  yet 
attained  to  the  projiortions  which  would  en¬ 
able  it  to  mould  literature  and  art  according 
to  its  will,  and  the  artists  and  poets  of  the 
time,  perhaps  unknown  to  themselves,  were 
influenced  by  the  loose  inspiration  afforded 
by  the  fashionable  beauties.  Society  is  shap¬ 
ed  and  colored  by  women,  and  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  adapt  themselves  to  the  tone  of  society. 

“  Glenius,  indeed,  will  ever  and  anon  shake 
off  the  social  trammels,  and  a  Milton  chant 
the  lofty  music  of  Paradise  Lost  in  spite  of 
the  ‘scrannel  strains’  of  a  Sedley  and  an 
Etherege;  but  that  music,  though  pealing 
far  away  into  the  echoing  aisles  of  the  futun-, 
has  no  charm  for  the  giddy  crowds  that 
gather  at  the  feet  of  the  lighter  and  gayer 
minstrels.  To  understand  the  age  of  Charles 
11.  it  is,  then,  as  needful  to  enter  the  boudoirs 
of  its  Aspasias  and  Phrynes  as  the  closets  of 
its  statesmen,  to  mingle  with  the  glittering 
throngs  in  the  salons  of  'Wliitehall  as  to  ac¬ 
company  Sir  William  Temple  to  East  Sheen, 
or  follow  the  members  of  the  Cabal  to  Ham 
House.” 

At  DO  time,  we  apprehend,  would  it 
be  correct  to  say  that  society  is  shaped  ; 
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and  colored  by  women.  It  would  be 
nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  woman  is 
shaped  by  society.  Her  impressionable 
nature  disqualifies  her  from  taking  the 
iuiti<ative,  and  renders  her.  peculiarly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  influence  of  her  surround¬ 
ings.  Thus  she  is  rather  an  index  or 
reflection  of  the  prevalent  tone  of 
thought  or  morals,  than  an  agent  in  its 
formation.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the 
period  which  Mr.  Davenport  Adams  is 
describing.  At  no  time  did  woman 
more  helplessly  drift  with  the  stream. 
To  the  philosophic  student  of  history 
these  pampered  sultanas  of  the  court  of 
Cluarles  II.  appear  the  veriest  straws, 
indicating  the  flow  of  the  tide  of  de¬ 
bauchery  and  excess  which  swept  over 
the  land.  The  causes  of  that  outburst 
of  vice  had  bben  long  accumulating,  and 
were  deeply  seated,  far  beyond  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  control  of  a  handful  of  regal 
courtesans.  Mr.  Davenport  Adams  may 
not  consider  Dryden  a  genius.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not,  like  Milton,  shake  off'  the 
“  social  trammels.”  Hut  his  verso  is  as 
little  referable  to  boudoir  inspiration  as 
that  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost. 
If  he  wrote  licentiously,  it  was  because 
the  spirit  of  the  ago  was  licentious,  and 
w’ith  tluat  spirit  he  w'as  deeply  imbued. 
Nell  Gwynne,  Lady  Castlemaine,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  were  very 
commonplace  8|>ecimen8  of  their  class, 
chiefly  bent  on  lining  their  own  pockets, 
and,  at  most,  mere  pup{>et8  and  lures  in 
the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous  wire¬ 
pullers  of  the  day.  They  serve  to  show 
what  scandals  were  possible,  but  they 
cannot  explain  how  such  scandals  were 
possiUe,  which  is  what  w'e  mean  by 
“  understanding  the  age  of  Charles  H.” 

If  we  might  venture  to  s-ay  it,  Mr. 
Davenport  Adams  is  kinder  to  his  fa¬ 
mous  beauties  than  he  is  to  his  historic 
women.  Madame  de  Staiil,  of  course, 
figures  on  his  list  in  the  latter  capacity. 
The  outline  of  her  life  is  given  in  some 
eighty  pages.  Mr.  Adams  is  properly 
severe  on  Miss  Burney  for  her  selfish 
conduct  to  her  friend,  and  duly  pathetic 
on  the  miserable  state  of  a  French- 
W’oman  exiled  from  I’aris.  The  Parisi- 
enne,  he  observes,  when  banished  from 
her  home,  will  sink  into  hopeless  and 
morose  melancholy,  and  finally  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  her  confessor, 
and  dwindle  down  into  a  soulless  devo* 
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tee.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  these 
curious  effects  of  exile  did  not  make 
their  ap[>earance  in  Madame  de  Stael. 
Perhaps  the  fact  of  her  having  been  a 
(ienevese,  and  not  a  Parisienne,  may 
have  staved  off  the  dwindling  process. 
The  narrative  of  her  life  given  by  !Mr. 
Adams  is  fair  and  impartial,  but  when 
he  comes,  at  the  end,  to  sum  up  her 
character,  his  criticism  appears  to  us  to 
be  hardly  just.  He  complains  of  there 
being  no  home-aide  to  her  life,  as  if  a 
woman  who  was  hunted  all  over  Europe 
by  a  vindictive  tyrant  had  any  great  Oj)- 
portunity  for  developing  firc-side  virtues. 
“  In  her  idealization  of  passion,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “she  wandered  too  far  away 
from  principle,  and  in  her  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  consequences  of  actions 
paid  too  little  heed  to  the  philosophy  of 
motive.”  Wo  have  not  a  very  clear 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  this  sentence, 
and  still  less  of  its  applicability  to 
Madame  de  Stael.  No  doubt  she  was 
an  enthusiast,  but  then  hers  was  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  tempered  and  balanced  by  re- 
mark.able  solidity  of  understanding.  Hut 
whatever  the  purport  of  his  strictures, 
Mr.  Adams  makes  the  amende  by  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  favorably  with  regard 
to  her  destiny  in  the  other  world. 
“  She  h.as  entered  that  ccetum  concilium- 
que  divinum  of  immortal  spirits  who  re¬ 
pose  in  the  serene  lustre  of  assured 
fame.”  To  Madame  Itecamier  Mr. 
Adams  is  even  more  unjust.  He  is  half 
ashamed  of  himself  for  becoming  her 
biographer.  She  was  a  “  social  success,” 
ami  nothing  more.  She  never  said  or 
did  anything  worth  recording.  She 
could  not  converse  like  a  Du  DefFand 
or  a  De  St.ael.  She  did  not  write  charm¬ 
ing  epistles  like  a  De  Sevigne.  “  And 
yet,”  continues  Mr.  Adams,  blessing  un¬ 
awares  where  he  began  by  cursing,  “  she 
was  assiduously  courted  by  famous  wits 
and  accomplished  men  of  letters.”  The 
fact  that  she  was  for  years  the  centre 
of  attraction  to  all  that  was  refined  and 
cultivated  in  Parisian  society  is  at  least 
a  fact  in  her  favor.  Mr.  Adams  thinks 
that,  as  nothing  survives  to  prove  her  to 
have  possessed  wit  or  genius,  posterity 
will  reverse  the  verdict  passed  by  her 
too  generous  friends.  iJpon  the  same 
principle,  posterity  ought  to  reverse  its 
verdict  on  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  speeches 
and  Mrs.  Siddons’  acting. 
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The  most  interesting  as  well  as  the 
best  told  of  these  biograpliies  is  that  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  There  is  a  play 
acting  just  now'  in  one  of  the  theatres 
called  Step  by  Step;  but  nothing  in 
drama  or  fiction  ever  equ.alled  that  ro¬ 
mance  of  real  life,  the  gradual  rise  of 
Franjoise  d’Aubign6  to  all  but  queenly 
station.  First  an  orphan  in  miserable 
circumstances,  then  the  wife  of  a  para¬ 
lytic  cripple  old  enough  to  be  her  father, 
then  governess  to  the  king’s  natural 
children,  then  the  successful  rival  of  their 
beautiful  mother,  and  lastly,  to  crown 
all,  the  king’s  wife — Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  rose  to  this  unparalleled  eminence, 
not  by  accident,  but  by  calculation.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  bigot  to  whose 
influence  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  mainly  attributable  should 
herself  in  her  youth  have  been  a  convert 
to  Protestantism.  There  are  few  lives, 
within  the  range  of  history,  of  which  the 
interest  is  at  once  so  checkered  and  so 
well  sustained.  The  story  of  this  re¬ 
markable  woman  is  related  by  Mr. 
Adams  in  a  pleasant  and  lively  manner, 
and  with  much  less  than  usual  of  that 
fine  writing  with  which  he  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  overload  his  pages. 


Th«  Ldsorc  Hoar. 

A  VISIT  TO  SUNNISIDE: 

RESIDENCE  Or  THE  LATE  WA8HINUTOII  lEVISO. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  a  book 
was  published  by  subscription  in  New- 
York  entitled  llie  Homes  of  American 
Aiithora.  The  object  of  the  subscribers 
and  publishers  (an  object  that  was  at¬ 
tained)  was  to  purchase,  with  the  profits 
of  the  work,  a  country  residence  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  to  be  'resented, 
by  his  friends  and  admirers,  to  Louis 
Gaylord  Clarke,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  editorship  of  that  periodical  —  the 
oldest  of  its  kind  in  America.  Among 
the  “  Homes  ”  depicted  in  the  work 
there  were  several  handsomer  and  more 
imposing  in  appearance,  but  no  one  so 
quaint  and  picturesque  as  Sunniside,  the 
residence  of  the  late  Washington  Irving; 
no  one  that  is  regarded  with  so  much 
interest  alike  by  Irving’s  countrymen 
sa 
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and  by  strangers.  American  authors 
are  very  numerous,  if  all  writers  of 
books,  tales,  essays,  etc.,  in  America  may 
claim  that  appellation.  A  considerable 
number  have  gained  the  ear  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public,  and  have  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  fame  among  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  but  there  are  scarcely  a  dozen 
whose  names  are  known  and  whose 
works  are  read  in  England ;  and  among 
those  few  Washington  Irving  has  long 
stood,  and  still  stands,  preeminent,  at 
least  in  popularity. 

Sunnisidie,  still  occupied  by  the  family 
of  the  late  Mr.  Irving,  is  distant  about 
three  miles  from  Tarrytown,  a  small 
country  town,  so  called,  it  is  said,  from 
the  fact  that  the  old  Dutch  skippers  who 
traded  between  New-York  an(l  Albany 
in  the  olden  time  (when  the  former  city 
was  known  as  “  Nieuve  Amsterdam,” 
and  New-York  State  was  a  Dutch  colo¬ 
ny,  and  a  voyaj^  up  and  down  the  Hud¬ 
son  river  occupied  weeks)  were  wont  to 
“  tarry  ”  too  long  on  their  voyage  home, 
at  a  famous  hostelry  that  formerly  exist¬ 
ed  on  the  spot,  thereby  greatly  provok¬ 
ing  the  ire  of  their  expectant  “  vrows.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what 
style  of  architecture  Sunniside  belongs. 
Perhaps  it  was  best  described  by  W ash- 
ington  Irving  himself,  who  used  humor¬ 
ously  to  designate  it  as  the  “  Cocked-hat  ” 
style ;  and  certainly,  viewed  from  the 
river,  at  a  short  distance  off,  the  cottage  1 
bears  no  inapt  resemblance  to  a  cocked- 
bat 

The  best,  though  not  the  most  digni- 
6ed,  way  to  approach  Sunniside  is  to 
proceed  from  New-York  to  Tarrytown  ; 
then  to  follow  the  railroad  track  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  until  the  spot  is 
reache<l ;  w-hen,  after  clambering  up  the 
somewhat  precipitous  ascent,  tlie  visitor 
will  find  himself  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house.  The  acres  actually  attached 
to  Sunniside  are  few  in  number;  never¬ 
theless,  the  strange  visitor  sees  spread 
before  and  around  him  a  vast  expanse  of 
park-like  scenery,  comprising  woodland, 
garden,  and  lawn,  and  is  naturally  led 
to  imagine  that  the  entire  demesne  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Irving  estate.  As  he  strolls 
over  the  grounds,  however,  he  will  per¬ 
ceive  first  one,  then  another  country 
seat,  each  larger  and  more  imposing  than 
the  quaint,  ol^-fashioned-lookingd  welling 
he  has  left  behind  him ;  and,  as  he  will 


see  no  boundary  lines  to  the  properties, 
he  will  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  upon 
whose  grounds  he  is  trespassing ;  for,  by 
mutual  arrangement,  the  several  propri¬ 
etors — the  Grinnells,  one  of  the  Harpers, 
and  other  New-York  merchants — who 
occupy  these  country  seats  have  left  the 
grounds  open  and  free  to  each  other,  all 
living  in  the  closest  terms  of  intimacy, 
and  enjoying  in  common  the  various 
beauties  of  the  demesne.  Probably  they 
would  be  unable  themselves  to  point  the 
exact  boundary  lines  to  each  estate. 

Sunniside,  formerly  known  as  Wol- 
fert’s  Uoost,  was  originally  a  small  Dutch 
farm-house,  and  was  built  during  the 
early  period  of  the  Dutch  possession  of 
the  then  colony  of  Nieuve  Amsterdam. 
As  the  property  descended  from  father 
to  son,  each  successive  proprietor  added 
a  wing,  or  some  other  addition,  to  the 
dwelling,  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
his  family ;  and  when,  at  length,  the  es¬ 
tate  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Irving,  on 
his  last  return  from  Spain,  in  1840,  or 
thereabouts,  he  pursued  a  similar  plan, 
enlarging,  altering,  and  embellishing,  as 
suited  his  fancy. 

Hence  the  quaint,  toy-house-like,  yet 
charmingly  picturesque  dwelling,  which 
presents  from  a  distance  the  appearance 
rather  of  a  collection  of  summer-houses, 
fancifully  grouped  together,  than  of  one 
single  dwelling-place. 

The  aspect  of  the  interior  of  Sunni¬ 
side  is  as  (maint  and  original  as  is  its 
exterior.  The  rooms  are  numerous, 
small,  and  low,  and  the  house  abounds 
with  queer  intricate  passages,  through 
which,  as  the  visitor  proceeds,  he  is  al¬ 
most  led  to  believe  that  he  is  passing 
through  covered  ways  from  one  resi¬ 
dence  to  another.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  snug  and  cosy  than  these 
small  rooms,  with  their  comfortable  old- 
fashioned  furniture,  exactly  in  keeping 
with  the  style  of  the  dwelling,  while 
almost  every  window  commands  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  equally  delightful  prospect. 
The  study  is  so  small  and  compact  that, 

'  sitting  at  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  one  may  almost  reach  the  fireplace 
I  in  front,  the  bookshelves  that  occuj)y 
i  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  apartment 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  the  long  escri¬ 
toire  on  the  opposite  side,  above  which 
stand  small  marble  busts  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Byron,  Lord  Macaulay  —  whose 
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character  and  genius  were  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  Irving — Daniel  Webster,  Pres¬ 
cott,  the  poet  Bryant,  Henry  Clay,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  other  American  authors  and 
statesmen. 

Washington  Irving’s  was  one  of  those 
quiet  lives  that  present  few  points  of 
stirring  interest  to  the  biographer.  With 
the  exceptions  of  the  great  sorrow  that 
befel  him  in  early  life — in  the  death  of 
an  amiable  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
engaged  to  bo  married,  and  in  devotion 
to  whose  memory  ho  remained  single 
throughout  his  life — and  a  brief  period 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  shortly  af¬ 
ter  his  first  arrival  in  England,  in  1815, 
his  career  was  one  of  almost  uninter¬ 
rupted  prosperity.  The  youngest  of 
three  sons  of  a  prosperous  New-York 
merchant,  ho  betrayed  in  his  boyhood  a 
marked  love  of  literature ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  hfs  father,  with  the  free  consent 
of  his  brothers,  with  whom  he  was  an 
especial  favorite,  ho  determined  to  at¬ 
tach  himself  to  the  literary  profession. 

When  little  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age  he  became  one  of  the  associate 
editors  of  a  humorous  and  satirical  peri¬ 
odical  entitled  Salmagundi,  which  for  a 
considerable  time  met  with  decided  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  a  few  years  later  he  published 
the  Knickerbocker' 8  IFiatory  of  Keic- 
York,  a  fanciful,  humorous,  and  burlesque 
history  of  New-York  when  the  colony 
was  in  the  {lossession  of  Holland. 

In  fact,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  \ 
career,  humor  and  satire  w'ere  his  espe- 1 
cial  fortes  /  and,  though  subsequently ! 
his  style  became  more  subdued,  a  vein 
of  humor  and  satire  pervades  all  his 
works.  Several  other  minor  productions 
of  a  similar  description  issued  from  his 
pen  and  occupied  his  time  until  1815, 
when,  the  war  with  England  having 
been  brought  to  a  termination,  ho  set  out, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  to  make  the 
tour  of  Europe,  his  brothers  having 
given  him  a  share  in  their  business ; ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  wished  , 
him  to  continue  his  literary  career.  | 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  arrived  in  | 
England,  when  a  great  commercial  crisis 
in  America  brought  his  brothers’  house, 
along  with  many  others,  to  bankruptcy, 
and  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  re¬ 
duced  to  dependence  upon  his  pen  for 
the  means  of  livelihood.  There  is  no 
harm  in  mentioning  in  this  place,  since  ' 


Mr.  Irving  was  accustomed  openly  and 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that, 
at  this  unfortunate  period,  he  was  greatly 
indebted,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  the 
friendship  of  Sir  Walter,  then  Mr.  Scott, 
who,  among  other  kindnesses,  introduced 
him  to  Mr.  ^lurray,  the  publisher,  and 
induced  Mr.  Murray  to  purchase,  some¬ 
what  against  the  publisher’s  own  judg¬ 
ment,  the  MS.  of  the  Sketch- Book,  whi^ 
Mr.  Irving  had  originally  intended  to 
transmit  to  New-York  for  publication. 
Two  hundred  pounds  w.as  the  sum  paid 
for  the  MS. ;  but  the  success  of  the  book 
was  so  great  and  so  unexpected  that  the 
publisher  subsequently  voluntarily  pre¬ 
sented  the  author  with  an  additional  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  undertook  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  future  works  at  very  much 
larger  prices.  It  is  said  that,  altogether, 
the  vast  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
has  been  paid  by  3Ir.  Murray  for  the 
copyrights  of  Irving’s  works. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  biography;  suffice  it  to  say 
that,  after  having  spent  some  time  in 
England,  and  mixing  freely  in  the  high¬ 
est  literary  society,  Mr.  Irving  proceeded 
to  the  Continent,  and  finally  took  up  his 
residence  in  Spain  for  two  or  three  years. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  Bracebridqe 
Hall,  the  Talea  of  the  Alhambra — writ¬ 
ten  during  his  residence  in  the  Alham¬ 
bra —  and  various  other  books,  all  of 
which  were  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  public. 

Mr.  Irving  returned  to  America  in 
1832,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years. 
He  was  received  by  his  countrymen  in 
New-York  with  a  perfect  ovation,  for 
they  were  proud  of  the  success  which  he 
had  achieved  abroad — a  success  which 
they  felt  reflected  honor  upon  themselves 
and  their  country.  After  residing  for  a 
few  years  in  America,  Mr.  Irving  again 
visited  Europe,  having  been  appointed 
by  his  government  chargk  (Taffairea  at 
the  court  of  Madrid;  and  during  his  sec¬ 
ond  residence  in  Spain  he  wrote  The  Con- 
quest  of  Granada,  and  77ie  Life  of 
Mahomet,  and  other  books. 

Again  returning  to  America,  he  took 
up  his  abode  at  Sunniside,  and  occupied 
himself  in  revising  and  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  his  works,  many  of  w’hich  had 
gone  out  of  print ;  and  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  published  Wolferfa 
Roost — the  last  work  in  his  own  peculiar 
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description  ot  feunniside,  or  noltert  s  ••  and  nave  not  lime ;  but  inv  women  lolk 
Coost  in  its  earlier  days,  was  added,  have,  and  they  are  pleased  with  them, 
then  a  new  work  —  and  TTie  Life  of  You  may  dedicate  the  book  to  me,  by 
MWuhingtony  w  hich  occupied  his  pen  to  pennission ;  but  I  siiecially  stipulate  for 
the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  was  intended  no  compliments.  Just  the  simple  dedi- 
to  be  his  crowning  effort,  though  its  chief  cation  :  that  is  all.  And  now  you  must 
value  consists  in  the  patient  research  of  dine,  and  stay  at  Sunniside  to-night.’' 
the  author  into  the  public  documents  of  The  invitation  was  gladly  accepted,  and, 
the  ]>eriod  of  which  he  wrote.  It  is  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  writer 
stnuige  that  both  Scott  and  Irving  should  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Sleepy  Hollow, 
have  chosen  historical  composition  as  “  It  is  too  late  in  the  season,”  was  Mr. 
their  last  literary  labor,  thoudi  neither  Irving’s  reply :  “  but  you  must  come  and 
possessed  the  matter-of-fact  disposition  sec  me  next  spring,  and  I  will  drive  you 
and  patient  plodding  industry  requisite  round  myself.’’ 

to  the  historian.  2'ht  Life  of  Washing-  In  the  following  June  I  met  ^Ir.  Irving 
toriy  however,  was  equally  successful  as  in  the  railroad  cars,  and  he  reminded  me 
the  rest  of  Irving’s  works.  Two  copies  of  the  invitation.  In  a  day  or  two  I 
were  purchased  by  every  college,  public  again  visited  Sunniside,  and  we  d’*'>ve 
school,  and  public  institute  in  the  United  round  Sleepy  Hollow  together,  one  of 
States;  and,  as  every  town  and  almost  his  nieces  accompanying  us.  It  was  a 
every  village  in  that  country  has  its  Me-  lovely  summer  day ;  a  light,  thin,  trans- 
chanics’  or  Literary  Institute,  these  sub-  parent  mist  iicrvaded  the  atmosphere, 
scriptions  alone  were  sufRcient  to  render  and  tempered  the  ardent  rays  of  the 
the  work  pecuniarily  successful,  while  sun ;  and  so  retired  was  the  spot,  so  still 
the  private  sale  w.as  enormous.  and  calm  and  dreamy  the  valley,  sur- 

To  know  Washington  Irving  thor-  rounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  so 
onghly,  it  was  necessary  to  visit  as  a  soothing  the  busy  hum  of  the  insects  in 
guest  at  his  own  house.  Abroad  he  was  the  air  and  the  gentle  sighing  of  the 
apt  to  be  silent  and  reserved,  but  at  breeze  amid  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
Lome  he  was  cheerful,  hospitable,  and  trees,  that  I  did  not  wonder  that  poor 
often  playful  as  a  child.  His  elder  broth-  Kip  Van  Winkle  slept  so  soundly  on  the 
er,  James,  resided  at  Sunniside  until  his  '  spot,  and  only  aw’oke,  after  twenty  years 
death  (Peter,  the  other  brother,  died  .  of  slumber,  to  find  his  brown  locks  and 
while  Mr.  Irving  w'as  abroad) ;  and,  after  ,  his  beard  grown  gray,  and  his  musket 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  himself,  j  rusted  by  his  side,  and  to  discover,  when 
his  nieces,  and  two  or  three  old  servants, !  he  reached  the  then  little  village  of  Tar- 
constituted  his  unpreteniTing  household.  |  rytown,  that  the  sign  of  “  King  George  ” 
With  his  nieces  he  w’as  perfectly  happy,  was  replaced  by  that  of  “  General  Wash- 
The  young  ladies  absolutely  idolized  ington’’ at  the  village  inn,  while  the  blue 
their  uncle  ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  and  buff  of  the  continental  uniform  had 
the  care  they  took  of  him  when  he  went .  succeeded  the  scarlet  coats  of  a  few  sol- 
abroad,  and  to  watch  the  playful  man- 1  diers  who  were  billeted  on  the  landlord, 
uer  in  which  he  pretended  to  repulse  ;  Mr.  Irving  pointed  out  all  the  spots 
their  efforts,  as  he  said,  “  to  smother  him  '  amid  which  his  fancy  had  revelled,  not 
with  kindness.”  j  twenty,  but  forty  years  before,  and  said 

Only  a  few  months  previous  to  Wash- 1  he  had  taken  more  delight  in  w’riting 
ingtou  Irving’s  death  the  writer  of  this  |  “Rip  Van  Winkle”  than  in  any  of  the 
sketch  drove  with  him  round  Sleepy  i  w'orks  of  later  days.  I  may  add,  as  a 
Hollow,  a  dell  among  the  mountains  a  ,  proof  that  there  is  something  in  a  dedi- 
few  miles  from  Sunniside,  in  which  is  ;  cation,  that  in  this  case  the  dedication 
laid  the  scene  of  the  humorous  story  of  |  sold  several  thousands  more  of  the  book, 
“  Rip  Van  Winkle”  in  the  Sketch  Book.  I  in  my  belief,  than  w’ould  otherwise  have 
Permission  to  dedicate  a  book  of  the  been  sold,  and,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
writer’s  to  Mr.  Irving  had  been  asked,  added  some  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
and,  the  proof-sheets  having  been  sent '  final  purchase-money  of  the  copyright, 
to  Sunniside,  was  readily  granted.  He  The  last  time  Mr.  Irving  appeared  in 
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pubjio  was  at  the  Anthora’  Festival, 
jUiveii  in  the  Xow-York  Crystal  Palace, 
by  the  booksellers,  in  1855 — a  somewhat 
Barmecide  feast  to  those  who  had  kept 
their  a])pctitcs  therefor,  since  fruits  were 
the  only  edibles.  It  was,  however,  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  presence  of  Irving,  and 
Bryant,  and  Prescott,  and  most  of  the 
best-known  authors  of  America,  who, 
with  some  two  hundred  of  the  lesser 
fry,  marched  in  to  the  sound  of  music, 
and  tilled  up  the  benches ;  while  several 
thousjinds  of  ladies  occupied  the  galler- 
'  ies,  to  see  whether  authors  ate  and  drank 
like  other  folk.  The  Harpers  and  the 
Appletons  were  at  the  head  of  the  do¬ 
nors  of  the  fea.st,  and  various  speeches 
were  made,  in  which  authors  and  i)ub- 
lishers  mutually  complimented  each  oth¬ 
er.  Irving  spoke  on  the  occasion,  and 
that  speech  was  the  hast  ho  ever  ma<le  in 
public. 

Shortly  after  my  visit  to  Sleepy  Hol¬ 
low  I  went  to  reside  at  the  South,  and 
in  the  Xovember  following  I  heard  of 
Washington  Irving’s  death.  I  know 
that  he  ha<l  been  ailing,  and  that  he  was 
past  his  seventieth  year ;  but  I,  as  w’ell 
as  those  nearer  to  him,  thought  he  might 
yet  see  many  years  of  life.  Ho  passed 
away  quietly  and  without  pain,  possibly 
unconscious  that  he  was  dying.  He 
had  spent  a  cheerful  evening,  as  usual, 
with  his  nieces,  and  had  gone  upstairs 
to  his  bedroom,  one  of  his  nieces  assist¬ 
ing  him,  when  he  sank  down  on  the  bed, 
.and  died  in  her  arms.  His  funeral  (he 
lies  in  the  little  church  at  Tarrytown) 
was  numerously  attended  by  the  most 
eminent  men  in  America,  and  all  felt 
that  they  had  lost  in  him  a  cherished 
and  honored  friend.  Few  men  have 
been  more  beloved  by  others,  as  well  as 
by  his  own  family,  than  was  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving ;  few  have  been  more  sincere¬ 
ly  mourned. 

I  have  observed  that  his  career  was  a 
happy  and  prosperous  one.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  fortune  he  acquirea  in 
England  by  his  work.*,  (.and  he  always 
spoke  of  England  with  love  and  grati¬ 
tude,)  the  copyright  of  his  works  in 
America  brought  him  in  tSOOO  a-year 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

Sunniside  is  still  inhabited  by  the 
nieces,  who  M'ere  as  daughters  to  the 
geni.al  old  man.  Though  the  American 
people  are  not  prone  to  bestow  much 


honor  upon  the  memory  of  the  great 
men  who  have  p.ossed  away  from  among 
them,  the  name  of  Washington  Irving 
will  always  bo  green  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  and  Sunniside  will  be  a 
place  of  sorrowful  vet  proud  and  grate¬ 
ful  pilgrimage  as  long  as  the  Imited 
States  shall  exist  as  a  nation.* 


Tha  Oornhlll  llafailne. 

l*OLITICS  IN  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  history — so  brief  and  so  pictur¬ 
esque— of  the  little  soptinsular  kingdom 
in  the  North  Pacific  has  become  latterly 
pretty  well  known,  both  here  and  on  the 
Continent.  Its  king  h.as  his  place  among 
“  Men  of  the  Time,”  and  the  (>otha  Al¬ 
manack  gives  statistics  of  his  Hawaiian 
dynasty  and  n.atioual  resources.  The 
importance  of  the  geographical  position 
of  the  islands  is  claiming  incre.a.sed  at¬ 
tention  with  the  governments  of  this 
continent  and  of  America,  and  the  ex¬ 
pected  visit  of  the  ^’oung  and  widowetl 
Queen  Emma  to  England  next  spring 
will  no  doubt  draw  forth  our  sympathies 
as  w’ell  .as  our  curiosity.  During  the 
past  year,  treaties  of  friendship  and 
commerce  have  been  negotiated  between 
several  continental  governments  and 
Hawaii,  and  others  are  in  progress. 

In  November,  1863,  the  fourth  king 
bearing  the  name  of  Kamehameha  died 
prematurely,  after  an  enlightened  reign 
of  nine  years,  yet  before  quite  attaining 
the  age  of  thirty.  He  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  by  a  brother,  two  years 
his  senior,  who  assumed,  on  his  acces¬ 
sion,  the  family  name  of  Kam^h.ameha 
V.f  With  his  brother,  this  prince  had, 
in  1850,  visited  England,  France,  and 
Belgium.  They  spoke  and  wrote  our 
language  fluently;  read  our  history; 
studied  our  laws ;  mingled  in  our  soci¬ 
ety  ;  and  saw  events  through  European 
spectacles.  What  impressions  of  politics, 

•  The  Life  of  IVaehinffton  Irving,  recently  pub- 
lisheil  by  his  nephew,  is  full  of  interestini!'  inal' 
ter;  but  there  is  s  melancholy  deficiency  in  it,  la 
in  his  works,  of  the  hh^her  feeliot^  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  which  in  the  writings  of  Addison,  Irving’s 
master  and  model,  rise  at  times  above  the  mere 

a  of  humor  and  refinement  of  art.  There  is 
ing  approaching  to  the  religious  tone  of  some 
of  the  .Saturday  papers  of  the  Spectator. 

f  In  the  vocal  lani^ni^  of  Polynesia  this  name 
has  the  soft  pronunciation  of  Ka-maia-maia. 
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etiquette,  and  religion,  they  thus  ac¬ 
quired  were  ineffaceable,  and  thereafter 
influenced  all  their  conduct. 

By  the  articles  of  the  constitution 
given  to  the  people  in  1852  by  Kaine- 
hameha  III.,  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
successor  to  the  vacant  throne  to  take 
an  oath  that  he  would  maintain  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  kingdom  whole  and 
inviolate,  and  w’ould  govern  in  conform¬ 
ity  therewith.  Kani6hara6ha  V.  ab¬ 
stained  from  taking  this  oath.  There 
were  features  in  the  existing  constitution 
which  were,  to  his  mind,  objectionable, 
and  he  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity 
for  making  reforms,  and  bring  the  king¬ 
dom  into  further  accordance  with  the 
most  enlightened  European  monarchies. 
During  his  brother’s  feign  the  present 
ruler  of  Hawaii  had  occupied  the  post 
of  minister  of  interior.  lie  had  shown 
great  aptitude  for  business,  and  had  had 
leisure  and  means  for  observing  the 
working  of  a  system  which  contained 
the  elements  of  democracy  and  puritan- 
ism.  It  will  be  necessary  to  describe, 
in  a  few  words,  the  growth  of  this  polit¬ 
ical  system. 

Up  to  the  year  1839*  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  governed  bv  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  upon  strictly  feudal  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  that  year  the  efforts  of  the 
American  missionaries  and  ex-mission¬ 
aries,  w’ho  had  given  much  useful  assist¬ 
ance  in  governing  the  country,  worked 
so  far  on  the  patriotic  and  bon-vivant 
king,  Kam6bameha  HI.,  as  to  induce 
him  to  sign  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and,  the 
following  year,  to  grant  a  constitution, 
by  which  absolute  rule  was  yielded  up, 
and  irresponsible  power  exchanged  for 
government  by  the  three  estates  of  king, 
nobles,  and  people. 

The  king  had  never  been  out  of  his 
own  small  dominions.  He  had  to  be 
guided  by  the  teaching  and  advice  of 
the  active-minded  men  who  had  already 
volunteered  to  assist  in  holding  the  reins 
of  government,  and  who  showed  that 
they  would  not  be  averse  to  take  the 
ribbons  entirely  into  their  own  hands 


•  Prom  180#,  when  the  conquest  of  the  islands 
was  completed  by  Kam^hamAha  I.  He  subju¬ 
gated  all  the  islands  except  Kauai  in  1798.  tie 
was  originally  the  chief  only  of  Western  Hawaii ; 
and  the  islands  were  previously  governed  by 
many  chiefs,  who  were  often  at  war  with  each 
other. — Ed.  Eoueno. 
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upon  occasion.  But  at  that  time  the 
king’s  advisers  did  not  prompt  to  greater 
change  than  the  conversion  of  absolutism 
into  limited  monarchy. 

The  scheme  of  government  thus  pro¬ 
duced  was  naturally  a  hybrid  one.  Its 
promoters  were  Americans ;  they  were 
missionaries,  or  persons  who,  having 
been  missionaries,  had  left  that  calling 
for  official  or  otiicious  life.  The  consti¬ 
tution  was  a  mosaic,  to  which  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  the  British  government,  and 
the  American  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  each  contributed  a  part.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  manifold  defects,  it  was  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  right  direction.  It  lasted 
twelve  years ;  and  under  it  the  nation 
advanced  in  civilization  and  prosperity. 

The  administration  consisted  of  four 
departments ;  there  was  a  minister  of 
interior  affairs,  who  was  also  premier  ;  a 
minister  of  foreign  relations,  of  finance, 
of  public  instruction ;  and  an  attorney- 
general.  In  1845  the  government  was 
joined  and  strengthened  by  Mr.  W yllie, 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  had  been  well 
known  in  London,  and  was  a  friend  of 
General  Miller,  the  English  commissioner 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Statute  laws 
were  passed,  and  a  little  tinkering  of  the 
constitution  began. 

It  seemed  the  fate  of  all  political 
opinion,  when  acclimatized  in  Hawaii, 
to  “  suffer  a  sea  change.”  We  have 
seen  a  tyrant  taking  up  limited  monar¬ 
chy,  democrats  from  the  United  States 
constituting  a  kingdom  ;  and  now  we 
are  to  see  an  early  and  ardent  member 
of  the  Reform  (Jlub  converted  into  a 
staunch  Conservative,  and  an  American 
attorney-general  writing  himself  in  one 
of  his  letters  “  a  rank  Tory.” 

With  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  it 
came  to  pass  that,  in  1850,  the  king  rec¬ 
ommended  a  new  constitution,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commi-ssion  of  three  persons 
to  frame  a  new  model.  It  was  perfected, 
and,  in  1852,  was  signed  by  the  king, 
who  died  in  something  less  than  two 
years  afterwards.  This  constitution  W’as 
an  advance  on  the  former  one ;  but  a 
good  deal  of  the  Levitical  element  and 
some  revolutionary  rags  remained  in  it. 
Dr.  Judd  was  one  of  the  three  commis¬ 
sioners,  his  coadjutors  being  the  chief, 
Joane  li,  and  the  Chief- Justice  Lee. 
The  two  former  of  this  triad  will  make 
their  re&ppearance  hereafter. 
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It  happened  that  while  much  discus- 
Hton  was  going  on  in  Honolulu  about 
the  proposed  new  constitution,  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  consulate  in  China  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  senior  member  of  the 
commercial  house  of  Jardine  and  Com¬ 
pany.  At  the  same  time,  Sir  Jon  How- 
ring  was  governor  of  Hong  Kong ;  and 
a  correspondence  W’as  brought  about 
between  the  latter  and  Mr.  Wyllie  on 
the  same  subject,  and  a  draft  of  the 
constitution  was  sent  to  Sir  John  for 
his  opinion.  The  editor  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  objected  to  the  opening  sentence, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal.  Bentham  had 
himself  been  the  correspondent  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  American  Presidents  ;  and  in 
his  Critical  Examination  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Bights^  exposed  the  preten¬ 
sion  that  “all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal.”  “No  man  ever  was,  is,  or  will 
be,  born  free ;  all  are  born  helpless  chil¬ 
dren,  in  a  state  of  absolute  subjection  to 
parents,  and  in  many  countries  as  slaves, 
in  vassahage  to  owners  ;  and  as  to  equal¬ 
ity,  the  statement  is  absurd,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  no  two  men,  to  say  nothing  of 
all^  being  equal,  in  the  many  gradations 
which  exist,  of  w'ealth  and  poverty,  ser¬ 
vants  pnd  masters,  influence  and  posi¬ 
tion.”*  Sir  John,  who  had  been  Ben- 
tham’s  most  intimate  friend  and  execu¬ 
tor,  quoted  the  views  of  his  master, 
which  also  appeared  to  his  own  mind 
incontestable.  In  spite,  however,  of 
any  efforts  which  Mr.  Wyllie  could 
make,  supported  by  the  China  corre¬ 
spondence,  the  constitution  commenced 
with  the  old  assertion,  “  God  hath  creat¬ 
ed  all  men  free  and  equal.”  Article  12 
pronounced  that  “No  person  who  im¬ 
ports  a  slave,  or  slaves,  into  the  king’s 
dominions  shall  ever  enjoy  any  civil  or 
political  rights  in  this  realm.”  Article 
19  prescribed,  “All  elections  of  the 
people  shall  bo  by  ballot ;”  and  Article 
78  established  manhood-suffrage.  More¬ 
over,  the  king’s  power  was  checked  and 
oontrolled  by  the  strange  institution  of 


•  No  saiip  mind  ever  believed  in  accordance 
with  the  interpretation  here  put  upon  the  lan- 
gua^  of  the  l>eclaration  of  Inde{>endence.  The 
authora  of  that  instrument  meant  simply  to  de¬ 
clare  that  freedom  and  equality  of  personw  rights 
are  a  birth-right  inheritance  from  the  Creator,  to 
whom  all  members  of  human  society  sustain  a 
common  and  equal  relation. — Ed.  Eclkctio. 


the  Kuhina-Niii — an  invention  which, 
if  borrowed  from  any  other  nation, 
must  have  come  from  Japan.  This 
“  regulator  ”  to  the  government  machine, 
who  stood  above  ministers,  and,  as  it 
were,  on  the  uppermost  step  of  the 
throne,  might  be  a  man  or  a  woman — 
indeed,  was  generally  the  latter.  As 
she  was  to  be  the  king’s  special  counsel¬ 
lor,  and  was  to  have  powers  almost  equal 
to  the  king’s,  with  whom  she  would 
necessarily  require  to  have  long  oloset- 
ings  on  state  affairs,  she  must  have  been 
a  discouragement  to  a  queen  of  jealous 
temperament,  and  not  a  little  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  progress  of  business,  since  the 
constitution  provides  that  “  the  king 
and  the  kuhina-nui  shall  have  a  negative 
on  each  other’s  public  acts.”  Among 
his,  or  her,  miscellaneous  offices,  the 
kuhina-nui  had  charge  of  the  great  seal 
of  the  kingdom,  the  royal  standard,  and 
the  national  flag.  Also,  in  case  of  the 
king’s  death  or  minority,  this  solid 
shadow  had  to  perform  all  duties,  and 
exercise  all  powers  ordinarily  vested  in 
the  king.  Such  were  some  of  the  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  constitution  which  existed 
till  August,  1864. 

Kamehameha  V.  came  to  the  throne, 
as  we  have  related,  in  November,  1863, 
and  commenced  the  exercise  of  his  func¬ 
tions,  but  without  taking  the  oath  pre¬ 
scribed  by,  and  in  favor  of,  his  then  con¬ 
stitution.  Mr.  Wyllie  was  made  minister 
of  foreign  affairs ;  an  Englishman  with 
whom  he  hud  been  long  intimate,  and 
whose  devotion  to  the  Hawaiian  nation 
W’as  undoubted,  received  the  portfolio 
of  interior ;  a  French  gentleman,  for¬ 
merly  vice-consul  for  France,  had  charge 
of  the  finances  ;  and  his  attorney-general 
was  an  American,  who,  like  others  of 
his  nation  on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar, 
was  loyal,  clear-sighted,  and  had  definite 
views  of  government.  It  was  not  a  bad 
team  for  the  first  stage  out  of  to>vn,  and 
the  start  was  promising. 

The  king  had  determined  not  to  take 
the  oath.  From  after  occurrences,  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  there  were  differences 
of  opinion  in  the  cabinet  on  this  subject. 
The  attorney-general  and  the  minister 
of  foreign  relations,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  consistent  in  their  supjiort  of 
the  king’s  view,  and  a  convention  was 
resolved  on  to  amend  the  constitution. 

The  word  convention  has  to  English 
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ears  an  uncanny  ring.  It  reminds  them 
of  Paris  ill  1792,  and  of  England  in 
1848.  Pour  of  the  five  points  in  the 
charter  then  clamored  for  here,  already 
existed  in  the  Hawaiian  constitution ; 
namely,  the  ballot,  universal  suffrage, 
non-property  qualification,  and  paid  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Annual  parliaments  w’ere 
e.\cluded  because  it  was  more  convenient 
to  members  to  assemble  biennially.  Now 
Kameham^ha  V.  wished  to  get  rid,  by 
means  of  a  national  vote,  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  based  on  income  and  property, 
united  to  a  certain  advance  in  mental 
acmiirements  and  moral  fitness. 

The  reason  why  a  convention  was 
necessary  to  the  king’s  purpose  was  this 
— that  though  the  constitution  contained 
power  for  the  legislature  to  amend  it, 
the  consent  of  two  biennial  parliaments 
was  necessary  to  effect  any  reform. 
Such  a  delay  was  a  strain  on  the  king’s 
patience,  and  he  remembered  that  he 
had  not  yet  taken  what  may  be  called 
the  coronation  oath.  Hut  the  decisions 
of  a  specially  convened  body  might  be 
followed  immediately  by  a  session  of 
parliament,  and  thus  the  reconstruction 
of  the  State  might  be  completed  within 
three  or  four  months.  This  was  the 
motive  which  decided  the  king’s  actions. 
A  convention  was  accordingly  summon¬ 
ed  by  proclamation  —  political  feeling 
instantly  responding  throughout  the 
islands.  The  prime  objects  of  the  king 
and  his  advisers  were  known,  or  felt  to 
be,  to  destroy  the  radical  element  in  the 
constitution,  to  base  electoral  privilege 
on  a  property  qualification,  and  to  give 
a  larger  place  in  the  State  to  the  king, 
allowing  him  to  govern  as  well  as  reign. 
The  native,  long  accustomed  to  the  feu¬ 
dal  yoke,  felt  no  aversion  to  this  design  ; 
but  it  alarmed  the  minds  of  many  set¬ 
tled  foreigners — the  American  mission¬ 
aries  (but  not  all)  being  especially  arous¬ 
ed  at  the  prospect  of  absolutism  and 
aristocracy,  jiuseyism  and  popery.  They 
raised  an  outcry  in  their  districts,  and 
led  the  people  to  think  it  their  duty  to 
send,  not  representatives,  but  delegates 
to  the  convention. 

The  king  in  the  meantime  was  not 
idle.  He  made  a  progress  through  his 
■dominions,  attended  by  his  faithful  for¬ 
eign-office  minister.  They  delivered 
speeches  —  some  judicious,  /ome  iuop- 
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portune — and  on  the  7th  of  July,  1864, 
the  convention  was  opened  by  the  king, 
who,  before  proceeding  to  the  court¬ 
house,  attend^  service  at  the  Episcopal 
church. 

The  business  of  the  session  began  the 
following  day,  the  three  estates  sitting  in 
the  same  chamber.  The  compo -  ition  of 
the  convention  was  as  follows :  First,  the 
king — president.  Second,  nobles,  sixteen 
in  number,  headed  by  the  kuhina-nui :  of 
the  remaining  fifteen  nobles  eleven  were 
natives,  two  Hritons,  and  two  Americans. 
Third,  delegates,  twenty-seven  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  the  white  skins  and  native  blood 
being  about  equally  divided.  Judge 
Robertson  was  appointed  vice-president ; 
and  M.  Varigny  and  the  attoniey-gen- 
eral,  though  neither  nobles  nor  represen¬ 
tatives,  attended,  like  the  French  minis¬ 
ter  w’ithout  portfolio,  to  assist  in  the 
debates.  The  House  appointed  Mr. 
Judd  to  be  secretary  ;  Mr.  Judd  named 
a  native  chaplain,  and  Anglo-Saxons  for 
interpreter,  reporter,  and  sergeant -at- 
arms. 

Of  the  nobles,  as  might  bo  expected, 
the  very  largo  majority  seconded  the 
king’s  views.  One  of  this  estate,  how¬ 
ever,  possessed  of  the  short  but  emphatic 
name  of  li,  who  had  been  one  pf  the 
three  commissioners  engaged  to  con¬ 
struct  the  constitution  of  18^52,  was  less 
tractable  and  more  democratic  than  his 
peers.  He  was  also  more  talkative ;  and 
both  from  the  frequency  of  his  being  on 
his  legs,  and  from  the  two  conspicuous 
vowels  which  composed  his  name,  he 
quite  fulfilled  the  vulgar  definition  of 
egotisvi,  namely,  letting  the  private  /  be 
too  much  in  the  public  ege. 

The  king,  iu  his  opening  addres.s,  j)ro- 
nounced  with  great  facility  in  English 
and  in  his  native  tongue,  briefly  informed 
the  convention  of  the  objects  for  which 
he  had  summoned  them  ;  and  in  all  sub¬ 
sequent  speeches  he  used  the  bi-lingual 
method.  The  reports  published  under 
the  name  of  77ie  Convention  are  printed 
in  parallel  columns  of  the  two  languages. 

“  History  repeats  itself.”  The  very 
question  which  so  long  agitated  the  as¬ 
sembled  States-General  in  1780,  whether 
the  three  orders  should  sit  in  one  or  in 
separate  chambers,  excited  in  Honolulu 
long  and  obstinate  discussion.  It  was 
nearly  a  w’eek  before  the  question  was 
settled.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was 
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that  the  three  estates  should  sit  and  de¬ 
bate  in  one  chamber.  After  which  the 
rules  were  debated  and  carried  ;  that  re¬ 
lating  to  voting  being  that  there  should 
be  united  voting  on  the  rules  or  by-laws, 
but  constitutional  subjects  should  be 
introduced  by  the  representatives  and 
put  to  the  vote  among  themselves.  If 
a  resolution  failed  there  in  consequence 
of  a  minority,  its  quietus  was  made.  If 
it  passed  the  lower  house,  the  votes  of 
the  nobles  were  taken  on  it ;  and  after  a 
majority  of  that  estate,  it  was  submitted 
to  the  king  for  his  approval  or  veto. 

Comparing  these  proceedings  with 
those  or  the  States-General  in  Paris,  we 
see  that  whereas  the  Tiers  Etat  demand¬ 
ed  that  their  “  brothers  the  nobles  ” 
should  sit  and  vote  in  one,  and  that  the 
People’s  Chamber,  the*wish  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  representatives  was  rather  to  vote 
apart.  Five  weeks  were  required  for 
the  popular  victory  at  the  Luxembourg; 
nearly  a  week  was  occupied  in  Hono¬ 
lulu. 

The  rules  established  for  discussion 
were  good,  and  there  was  considerable 
ability  shown  in  the  management  of  the 
debates.  The  weakest  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  convention  w'as,  that 
when  a  question  had  been  apj)arently 
detinitively  settled  and  a  resolution  pass¬ 
ed  one  day,  it  was  occasionally  reopened 
the  next,  under  the  form  of  a  new  resolu¬ 
tion. 

The  business  of  the  convention  advanc¬ 
ed  rather  slowly.  Determined  opposition 
to  the  king’s  design  soon  showed  itself 
among  tlie  representatives  ;  and  a  junto 
of  some  five  or  six  members  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  made  a  stand-up  fight.  One 
of  the  nobles,  a  cabinet  minister  also, 
whose  views  were  opposed  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Assembly,  ab.sented  himself 
on  the  plea  of  illness,  and  retired  to  his 
own  estate,  nor  returned  till  near  the 
close,  and  that  under  pressing  solicita¬ 
tion.  The  determined  knot  of  root-and- 
branch  men  just  mentioned  consisted 
chiefly  of  Dr.  Judd,  ex- missionary,  ex- 
minister,  and  ex-United-States-man ;  his 
son,  the  secretary ;  a  rural  missionary ;  a 
native  lawyer  ;  and  a  Scandinavian  resi¬ 
dent,  named  Knudsen.  Among  the  con¬ 
stitutional  weapons  which  the  Opposition 
armed  themselves  with,  sarcasm  was  not 
wanting ;  and  a  subject  for  their  irony 
was  easily  discovered.  It  happened  that 


in  some  outlying  district  the  ballot-papers 
of  the  electors  were  collected  in  a  biuret; 
and  so  greatly  was  this  joke  or  this 
grievance  worked,  and  so  often  was  the 
pail  returned  to,  that  the  convention 
was  in  considerable  danger  of  being 
wrecked  on  that  very  small  rock. 

After  three  weeks  of  discussion,  pauses, 
wrangling,  and  voting,  the  king  himself 
withdrew  for  a  time,  from  the  real  or 
assumed  cause  of  indisposition.  His 
Majesty’s  place  was  supplied  in  the  in¬ 
terim  by  Judge  Robertson  and  M.  Var- 
igny.  At  last,  came  the  great  questions 
of  universal  suffVage  and  property  quali¬ 
fications  in  voters  and  representatives. 
The  abolition  of  the  kuhina-nui  had  been 
easily  managed.  There  w’as  hard  hitting 
about  the  suffrage.  Yet  the  American 
party  blundered  when  M.  Knudsen  drew 
a  lamentable  picture  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple — poor,  oppressed,  starved,  ignorant, 
and  irreligious,  all  owing  to  the  want 
of  manhood-suffVage.  Jlis  statements 
were  derived  from  “  !Mt.  Joseph  Kay, 
appointed  by  the  University  of  Oxford 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes.”  The  reply  came  swiftly  and 
hard  from  a  chief,  the  lion.  D.  Kala- 
kana,  a  native  who  had  jiever  left  the 
confines  of  home.  He  said  :  “  Mr.  Knud¬ 
sen  had  been  very  ready  to  give  them 
instances  of  English  poverty,  which  that 
gentleman  considered  arose  from  the 
tact  of  the  people  not  having  universal 
suffrage  ;  but  he  forgot  to  say  anything 
of  the  state  of  things  in  America,  where 
universal  suffrage  did  exist,  and  which 
was  one  cause  of  the  present  war.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Knudsen  referred  to 
the  social  condition  of  England  in  1851, 
but,  had  ho  been  there  in  1861,  he  would 
have  found  a  very  different  state  of 
things  existing ;  for,  within  those  years, 
great  improvements  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  poor-law  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  classes,  though,  no 
doubt,  a  portion  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England  were  now  suffering 
in  consequence  of  the  American  war.  Mr. 
Knudsen  also  stated  that  purity  of  elec¬ 
tion  existed  in  the  United  States  where 
the  ballot  system  prevailed  ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  rejiorts  of  American  papers,  it 
seems  as  if  there  was  not  much  purity 
of  election  existing  from  the  ballot ;  but 
the  reverse.  This  had  been  confirmed 
to  him  by  a  naturalized  American  gen- 
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tleman,  who  was  well  known  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  who  bad  told  him  (Mr.  Kalakana) 
that  ‘  if  von  wanted  a  man’s  vote  in 
Xew-York,  just  show  him  a  revolver  or 
a  bowie-knife.’  In  California,  the  result 
of  universal  suffrage  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  vigilance  committee  to  pre¬ 
serve  law  and  order.” 

It  is  curious  to  see  political  events  and 
persons  transmitted  through  different 
media,  or  reflected  back  from  a  distance. 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  probably  find  some 
amusement  in  seeing  his  views  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  suflrage  reviewed  in  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands — which  was  done. 

In  the  long  and  serious  discussions  on 
)roperty  and  income  qualifications,  dol- 
ars  were  pitted  against  education,  and 
the  natural  right  of  all  men  to  drop  pa¬ 
pers  into  ballot-boxes  was  sustained 
against  both  with  the  vigor  of  despair. 
It  was  Carlyle’s  “Gigability”  against 
the  voting  insthict  of  the  natural  man. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  led  the  van.  “  Neither 
dollars  nor  want  of  dollars,  was  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  respectability.”  Mr.  Green,  a 
missionary,  followed  on  the  same  side, 
and  presented  the  sad  picture  of  a  noto¬ 
rious  thief  being  electeu  as  a  representa¬ 
tive,  and  elections  being  decided  by  the 
constable  of  the  district.  These  were  the 
certain  consequences  of  a  legislation  of 
voters.  He  held  the  right  of  universal 
suffrage  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  dear¬ 
est  rights  of  a  free  people. 

M.  Varigny,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
inquired  whether  it  w’ere  right  to  give  a 
candle  to  a  blind  man  to  carry  in  a  pow¬ 
der-magazine,  or  a  vote  to  a  man  who 
could  neither  re.ad  HOr  write.  Would 
representatives  place  an  open  razor  in  the 
hands  of  a  baby,  or  the  franchise  in  the 
hands  of  those  totally  incompetent  to  use 
it  properly,  or  unable  to  read  the  name 
written  or  printed  on  a  ballot  ? 

On  the  9th  of  August,  the  king  was 
able  to  return  to  his  place  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  he  listened  to  the  debate  on 
this  main  question  with  considerable  pa- 
tionce.  Intermixed  with  some  other  sub¬ 
jects — as  for  instance,  the  kingly  dignity, 
the  king  gud  king,  opposed  to  “chief 
magistrate  ” — the  qualification  discussion 
continued  till  the  abrupt  termination  of 
the  convention  four  days  later ;  produc¬ 
ing  some  excellent  debate,  and  showing 
that  the  spirit  of  statesmanship  was  not 


wanting  in  his  assembly.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  of  the  speeches  were  those  de¬ 
livered  by  two  native  representatives 
named  Kahaleahu  and  Kaawahi.  These 
addresses  exhibit  the  powers  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Polynesian  mind  in  a  very 
favorable  light. 

“  May  it  please  your  M.ajesty,  the 
nobles,  and  the  delegates,”  commenced 
Kahaleahu,  “  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
on  both  sides  during  this  discussion,  and 
much  ability  displayed  both  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry  and  that  of  the  ojiponents 
among  the  delegates.  The  question  for 
the  convention  to  decide  is,  as  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  allowing  the  very  poor  among 
the  i>eoplo  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
representatives.  ...  It  is  objected  to 
this  provision,  that  it  is  taking  away  the 
right  of  the  people.  The  right  of  the 
people,  without  regard  to  property  qual¬ 
ification,  is  protection  for  e.ach  in  his  per¬ 
son  and  the  products  of  his  industry. 
These  .are  amjily  provided  for  under  the 
laws,  and  therefore  it  is  erroneous  to  say 
that  any  right  of  the  people  is  taken  away 
by  the  sixty-second  article.” 

Mr.  Kaawahi  said,  spe.aking  of  the 
disjiuted  sixty-second  article  :  “  If  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  really  was  taking  away  a 
right  from  the  people,  I  would  very 
quickly  support  the  motion  to  reject  this 
article.  .  .  .  What  w’cre  the  motives 
of  his  Majesty  in  ])lacing  this  article  be¬ 
fore  us  ?  Did  he  thereby  intend  to  take 
away  one  of  the  rights  of  tlie  people  ?  I 
do  not  think  so.  His  M.ajesty  is  of  the 
same  race  with  his  people ;  he  is  their 
sire ;  and  whatever  he  sees  is  for  their 
good,  that  he  proposes,  and  whatever  is 
detrimental  to  them,  that  he  withholds. 
Helieving  thus,  I  decidedly  object  to  the 
offensive  language  used  before  his  Majes¬ 
ty  about  his  taking  away  the  people’s 
rights.  Neither  the  king  nor  his  minis¬ 
ters  have  ever  done,  or  attempted  to  do, 
anything  of  the  sort.  ...  I  would 
ask  the  delegates  to  remember  the  words 
of  the  delegate  for  Makawoa  yesterday, 
when  he  said  the  people  of  his  district 
could  take  care  oi  themselves,  without 
any  assistance  from  the  ministry.  Who 
and  what  are  the  ministry  ?  Are  they 
not  the  hands  by  which  the  king  carries 
on  the  government  ?  Are  they  not  the 
servants  of  the  people — of  those  of  Ma¬ 
kawoa  as  well  as  otner  places  ?  .  .  . 
The  delegate  for  Kaanapali  says  there 
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are  a  great  many  impoverished  people  in 
his  district.  I  am  well  aware  of  it,  and 
also  that  they  arc  a  hard-working  people, 
and  able  to  earn  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  amount  proposed  in  this  article,  and 
that  there  is  plenty  of  employment  to  be 
had  in  the  district.  The  delegate  from 
Kaanapali  says  they  have  bought  land 
from  the  lion.  Mr.  Bishop.  Well,  there 
is  plenty  of  firewood  on  that  land,  and 
the  Lahaina  sugar-mill  wants  it,  but  they 
don’t  bring  sufiicient.  Then  they  have 
large  plains  on  which  to  raise  stocK.  Al¬ 
together,  I  cannot  admit  that  they  have 
any  right  to  be  impoverished ;  and  if 
they  are  it  is  certainly  their  own  fault,  j 
Let  them  not  object  to  a  law  which  is  for  I 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  from  one  ! 
end  to  the  other.  It  is  not  a  reasonable 
argument  to  put  forward  about  the  pov-  j 
erty  of  the  people  preventing  them  from  ' 
obtaining  the  privilege  of  voting,  when  \ 
we  consider  our  }K>sition.  Here  we  are  j 
pleasantly  situated  as  to  climate  ;  we  can  ' 
plough  and  plant  and  reap  at  any  and  all  ; 
seasons  of  the  year,  without  any  winter  j 
or  dry  season  to  interfere  with  our  labors.  I 
Employment  is  to  be  bad  in  abundance, 
throughout  the  land,  on  the  various  sugar 
plantations,  and  labor  is  in  demand. 
There  is  no  lack  of  a  market  for  our  prod* 
uce,  for  we  are  on  the  highway  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  seas  are  open  and  free  to 
the  fishermen,  the  forests  are  waiting  for 
the  woodman’s  axe,  and  there  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  branches  of  industry  in 
every  direction,  open  and  waiting  for  the 
hands  to  improve  them.  Why,  then,  is 
this  cry  of  poverty  raised  as  an  argument 
for  striking  out  the  property  qualifica¬ 
tion,  and  permitting  the  idle  to  indulge 
in  their  dreams  ?  It  the  people  are  made 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  great 
privilege  of  the  ballot,  it  will  be  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  industry,  in  order  to  choose 
whomsoever  they  may  desire  to  represent 
them  in  the  legislature.”  But  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Opposition  was  not  to  be  moved. 

On  the  13th  of  August  the  king’s  pa¬ 
tience  had  broken  down.  “  This  is  the 
fifth  day  of  the  discussion  of  this  article,” 
said  his  Majesty.  “  I  am  very  sorry  that 
w’e  do  not  agree  on  this  important  point. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  if  universal  suffrage 
is  permitted,  this  government  will  soon 
lose  its  monarchical  character.  Thank 


I  you,  delegates  and  nobles,  for  the  read! 
ness  with  which  you  have  come  to  this 
I  convention,  in  accordance  with  ray  proc¬ 
lamation.  As  we  do  not  agree,  it  is 
useless  to  prolong  the  session.  And  as 
at  the  time  his  Majesty  Kamehameha 
III.  gave  the  constitution  of  the  year 
1852,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  power 
of  taking  it  away,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
interest  of  his  government  and  people ; 
and  as  it  is  clear  to  me  that  that  king 
left  the  revision  of  the  constitution  to  ray 
predecessor  and  myself,  therefore,  as  I 
sit  in  his  seat,  on  the  part  of  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  I  make 
known  to-day  that  the  constitution  of 
1852  is  abrogated.  I  will  give  you  a 
constitution.”  His  Majesty  requested 
ministers  to  remain  at  present  in  their 
respective  positions,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion  and  disturbance,  and  he  then 
dissolved  the  convention. 

It  was,  perhaps,  time  for  the  incuba¬ 
tion  to  be  over.  The  convention  had 
been  sitting  five  weeks  with  no  profitable 
result.  The  obstinacy  of  the  opposition 
had  defeated  itself. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  a  week  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  convention,  the 
promised  new  constitution  appeared.  It 
omits  the  obnoxious  axiom  about  “  free 
and  equal,”  abolishes  the  oflice  of  “  kuhi- 
na-nui,”  gives  the  king  a  larger  place  in 
the  State,  makes  cabinet  ministers  more 
responsible,  excludes  the  ballot,  pre¬ 
scribes  as  the  minimum  qualification  of 
a  representative  real  estate  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars’  value,  and  annual  income 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  of 
an  elector,  property  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  or  twenty-five  dollars  a  year 
rent  on  leasehold  property,  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  yearly  income,  together  with 
certain  intellectual  acquirements.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  stringent  article  on  royal  mar¬ 
riages,  and  on  the  succession  to  the 
crown  ;  and,  the  king  being  unmarried, 
it  provides  for  a  new  stirps  for  a  royal 
family,  should  the  present  race  become 
extinct. 

Such  is  the  little  passage  of  history 
which  has  been  in  progress  daring  the 
last  few  months  in  Hawaii.  It  is  “  dis¬ 
tinct,”  though  “  distant ;  ”  and  interest¬ 
ing  when  we  recollect  that  the  English 
nation  also  had  its  childhood. 
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Tub  Archbishop  of  York  found  occa¬ 
sion,  a  short  time  since,  to  express  a 
very  strong  opinion  upon  much  of  the 
popular  literature  of  the  time,  as  un¬ 
healthy,  if  not  actually  demoralizing. 
The  most  reverend  prelate  said  nothing 
more  than  what  is  true;  but  however 
much  this  condition  of  things  i«  to  be 
deplored  as  baneful  to  society  at  large, 
it  IS  yet  satisfactory  to  know  that  there 
are  men  who  employ  their  minds  in 
searching  out,  and  their  pens  in  describ- ' 
ing,  the  deep  things  of  the  w'orld.  All 
that  is  great,  and  noble,  and  of  “  good  j 
report all  that  can  elevate  both  mind  , 
and  heart ;  all  that  can  draw  forth  the 
hidden  springs  of  man’s  intelligehce,  or 
educate  him  in  the  highest  wisdom— 
that  which  will  render  him  happy  here  ' 
and  fit  him  for  a  future  state  of  happi-  i 
ness ;  these  fruits  of  literary  labor  and  , 
well  -  directed,  studious  effort  grow  np  ! 
around  us  simultaneously  with  the  rank  ' 
and  noisome  weeds  which  meet  us  on  all 
sides. 

And  there  is  no  subject  so  remote  in 
its  origin,  so  obscure  in  its  development, 
or  BO  beset  with  difficulties  of  every 
kind,  as  to  deter  some  of  these  searchers 
after  truth  from  entering  upon  it ;  for 
this  is  an  age  of  inquiry,  and  to  throw  1 
the  light  of  investigation  upon  what  ap- ! 
pears  dark  and  mysterious,  and  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  errors  to  which  preceding  ejiochs 
— with  fewer  means  at  their  command 
than  our  own  possesses — gave  birth,  is  ; 
made  the  special  vocation  of  no  small 
number  of  learned  men  who  have  been,  j 
or  are,  our  contemjioraries. 

Gnosticism,  w'hich  Mr.  King  has  under- ! 
taken  to  inquire  into  and  elucidate,  was  | 
one  of  those  ancient  theological  schools 
whose  theories  have  often  been  discussed, 
yet  without  any  positive  satisfactory  re- 
Bult  in  determining  its  origin  or  the  pre¬ 
cise  nature  of  what  it  professed  to  be.  ^ 
The  w’ord  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
“  knowledge,”  and  those  who 
embraced  its  theories  acquired  the  name 
of  Gnostics — a  sect  of  philosophers  that ' 
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sprang  up  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
although  their  chief  doctrines  were  long 
previously  current  in  the  East.  Their 
creed  mav  be  briefly  described  as  a  be¬ 
lief  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God,  but  inferior  to  the  Father ;  that 
he  came  into  the  world  for  the  rescue 
and  happiness  of  man.  They  rejected 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  everything  corporeal  is  essen¬ 
tially  and  intrinsically  evil.  Persuaded 
that  evil  resided  in  matter  as  its  centre 
and  source,  they  treated  the  body  with 
contempt,  discouraged  marri.ages,  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  its  re¬ 
union  with  the  spirit.  They  divided  all 
nature  into  the  material,  the  animal,  and 
the  spiritual ;  .and  men  ivere  .also  divided 
into  three  classes :  those  who  were  in¬ 
capable  of  knowledge,  and  perished  soul 
and  body ;  the  spiritual,  among  whom 
the  Gnostics  pl.aced  themselves,  and  who 
were  certain  of  salvation ;  and  the  ani¬ 
mal,  those  who  were  capable  of  being 
saved  or  damned.  They  held  other  doc¬ 
trines  in  common  with  these ;  such  as 
that  God  dwelt  in  a plerotna  of  inacces¬ 
sible  light,  and  that  he  w’as  unknown  to 
the  world  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  etc., 
etc.  Their  creed,  however,  produced 
very  opposite  eftects  on  their  moral 
conduct ;  some,  looking  upon  the  body 
as  sinful,  mortified  it  by  severe  penances ; 
while  others  led  immoral  lives,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  soul  could  not  be  aftected 
by  the  acts  of  the  body. 

Dr.  IJurton,  in  his  Jia/npton  Lectures, 
argues  that  (Jnosticisni  was  not  by 
any  means  a  new  and  distinct  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  made  up  of  selections  from  al¬ 
most  every  system.  Thus  it  is  found  in 
the  Iflatonic  doctrines  of  ideas,  and  in 
the  notion  that  everything  in  this  lower 
world  has  a  celebrated  and  immaterial 
archetype ;  and  he  sees  traces  of  it  in 
that  niystic.ll  and  c.ibalistic  jargon  which, 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  cap¬ 
tivity,  deformed  their  nation.il  religion. 
That  it  had  its  origin,  in  some  form  or 
other,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  there  is  no 
doubt,  though  Gnosticism  is  regarded 
as  a  generic  term  pertaining  to  the 
Christian  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  com¬ 
prehends  “  all  who  pretended  to  be  wise 
‘  .above  that  which  is  written,’  it  explains 
the  New  Testament  by  the  dogmas  of 
the  philosophers,  and  it  derives  from  the 
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sacred  writings  mysteries  which  they 
never  contained.” 

Egypt  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  birth -jilace  of  the  doctrines 
which  led  to  these  heresies  of  the  early 
Christians.  But  Mr.  King  is  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion.  After  briefly  noticing  Mat¬ 
ter’s  Jlistoire  Critique  du  Gnosticisme, 
he  says  :  “  That  the  seeds  of  the  Gnosis 
were  originally  of  Indian  growth,  and 
were  carried  westward  by  the  influence 
of  that  vast  Bud<lhist  inovenient  which 
in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era  had 
overspread  all  the  East  from  Thibet  to 
Ceylon,  was  hinted  at  by  flatter,  and 
became  apparent  to  me  on  a  very  slight 
ac()uaintance  with  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  Indian  theosophy.  To  show 
this,  the  two  systems  in  their  two  most 
perfected  forms,  that  of  Valentinus 
and  that  of  the  Nepaulese  Buddhists, 
are  briefly  described  and  confronted ; 
and  throughout,  innumerable  points  of 
analogy  will  be  found  indicated.  In 
the  history  of  the  first  four  centuries  of 
the  church,  everything  that  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  heretical  may  be  traced  up 
to  Indian  speculative  philosophy,  as  its 
genuine  fountain-head  ;  how  much  that 
passed  current  for  orthodox,  had  really 
flowed  from  the  same  source,  it  is  neith¬ 
er  expedient  nor  decorous  now  to  in- 
(^uirc.”  The  consideration  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  the  Indian  sources 
of  Gnostic  ideas,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  division^  section  of  Mr.  King’s 
book. 

Next  in  importance,  for  her  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  opinions,  and  vastly  more 
to  the  monuments  that  remain,  comes 
Egypt  with  her  primajval  religion,  whose 
productions,  he  says,  “  in  their  Roman¬ 
ized  and  latest  disguise,  are  often  con¬ 
founded  with  the  true  offspring  of  the 
Gnosis.  These  are  discriminated,  their 
distinctive  characters  pointed  out,  and 
ranged  under  their  several  heads,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  were  designed  for  a  re¬ 
ligious  or  for  a  medicinal  object.”  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  consideration,  much  space  is 
given  to  “  that  ingenious  figment  of  the 
Alexandrian  mystic,  the  Abraxas  Pan- 
theosy  who  has  given  his  name  to  the 
entire  class  of  tmismans,  many  of  them 
long  anterior  in  date  to  his  creation  in 
a  visible  form,  many  belonging  to  ideas 
totally  unconnected  with  his  religion. 

.  .  .  The  Mithraic  religion,  under 


whose  kindly  shelter  so  much  of  Occi¬ 
dental  Christianity  grew  up  unmolested, 
is  next  reviewed,  and  the  causes  pointed 
out  for  this  alliance,  at  first  sight  so  in¬ 
explicable.  With  this  are  connected  the 
singular  affinity  between  the  ceremonial 
of  the  two,  and  the  transfer  of  so  much 
Mithraic  into  the  usage  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox.” 

These  aggregated  subjects,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  several  elements  of 
Gnosticism,  naturally  lead  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Symbols  and  the  Ter¬ 
minology,  “  whereby  their  ideas  were 
communicated  to  those  initiated  into 
their  arcana ;  composite  figures  and  siglue, 
‘  having  a  voice  to  the  wise,  but  which 
the  vulgar  heareth  not.’  ”  As  astrology 
justly  lays  claim  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  relics  popularly  called  Gnostic, 
Mr.  King  has  not  lost  sight  of  it,  while 
he  has  endeavored  to  separate  the  pure¬ 
ly  astrological  from  the  borrowed  types. 
Then  comes  the  Gnosis  in  its  “  last  and 
greatest  manifestation,  the  composite  re¬ 
ligion  of  d/rt/ies  y  its  wonderful  revival 
and  diffusion  in  mediaeval  Europe,  and 
its  suppo.sed  connection  with  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Templars.  The  assigned 
grounds  for  this  event  are  adduced ; 
although  to  give  any  opinion  upon  their 
validity  is  about  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  in  all  history.  With  their  scandal 
and  their  fate  is  coupled  that  most  sin¬ 
gular  fact  of  modern  times,  the  retention 
by  their  asserted  successors,  the  Free¬ 
masons,  of  so  much  symbolism  unmis¬ 
takably  Gnostic  in  its  origin.”  Under 
this  division,  which  appears  to  connect, 
inferentially,  our  own  age,  and  all  con¬ 
temporary  civilized  nations  —  for  what 
country  is  there  where  Freemasonry 
does  not  exist  ?  —  with  the  remotest 
epochs  and  people  of  antiquity,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  J/dso/i«’  Marks  is  discussed  to¬ 
gether  with  Talismans  and  Amulets  as 
objects  of  a  kindred  nature. 

Art,  as  exemplified  on  engraved  gems, 
coins,  .and  talismans,  some  hundreds  of 
which  are  still  in  existence,  has  done 
much  to  aid  in  the  investigation  of  this 
very  curious  subject.  Mr.  King’s  vol¬ 
ume  contains  a  very  large  number  of 
engravings  from  these  gems,  etc. ;  more 
than  half  of  the  drawings,  he  tells  us, 
were  made  by  himself  from  specimens 
that  came  under  his  notice ;  the  remain¬ 
der,  when  his  own  sight  no  longer  avail- 
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ed  him,  were  furnished  by  the  owners 
of  the  originals.  There  is  a  deep  mean¬ 
ing  in  these  mystical  designs  and  hiero¬ 
glyphic  inscriptions,  though  intelligible 
only  to  the  initiated  :  but  they  serve  to 
show  how  art  always  has,  and  always 
will,  lend  an  effective  hand  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  knowledge. 

We  have  preferred  giving  an  outline 
sketch  of  ISir.  King’s  plan  of  treating 
his  subject  to  makingour  own  comments, 
which  would  have  occupied  too  much 
space.  He  scarcely  attempts  to  discuss 
the  philosophic  question  of  Gnosticism, 
giving  as  his  reason  for  abstaining  from 
it,  that,  “As  Matter  treats  of  the  doctrine 
alone,  and  only  quotes  the  monuments 
in  illustration  of  his  remarks,  and  the 
present  essay  is  designed  to  be  subsidiary 
to  his  invaluable  treatise,  I  refer  the  read¬ 
er  to  him  for  the  complete  elucidation 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and 
have  given  my  chief  attention  to  the 
archaeological  portion  (which  is  cursorily 

[>a8sed  over  by  him),  in  which  nothing 
las  been  done  since  the  publications  of 
Chiflet  and  of  Montfaucon.” 

Tliey  who,  not  knowing  anything  of 
the  subject,  may  think  it  too  abstruse, 
dry,  and  mystical  to  interest  them,  will 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  vahuable 
book  with  very  different  notions,  or  we 
are  greatly  mistaken. 


Bcotley't  Ulieelluiy. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL.* 

Ox  the  wooded  heaths  which  are  visi¬ 
ble  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  lies  one  of 
those  small  towns  which  people,  with  a 
w’ant  of  politeness,  are  accustomed  to 
call  nests.  Its  name  is  Schilda,  .and  its 
present  inhabitants  can  carry  their  heads 
high,  for  in  this  town  a  man  was  born 
who  de<alt  the  French  many  a  heavy 
blow.  Schilda  is  the  birthplace  of  Count 
Neithardt  von  Gneisenau,  who,  being 
born  on  what  was  Saxon  soil  at  the 
time,  helped,  with  other  “foreigners,” 
such  as  BlOcher,  Sohamhorst,  Sttun,  and 
Hardenberg,  to  raise  Prussia  from  her 
deep  fail,  and  liberate  her  as  well  as  the 


*  DatltbeH  det  FddnumckalU  Gra/tn  XeilAardt 
■>oH  Gnt  Uenau.  Voa  G.  S.  PutTz.  Vol.  I,  1769- 
1810.  Rerlin:  Ri-imer. 
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rest  of  Germany  from  the  degrading 
yoke  of  foreign  domination. 

It  was  an  accident — to  some  extent  a 
trick  played  by  destiny — that  led  to 
Gneisenau  being  born  at  Schilda.  Ilis 
mother  had  no  other  spot  where  she 
could  lay  her  head.  Her  husband,  the 
Electoral  Saxon  and  Protestant  artillery 
lieutenant,  Neithardt,  had  partly  ab¬ 
ducted  her  from  her  Catholic  family. 
In  those  w.ar  times  he  left  her  behind 
with  some  worthy  people  at  Schilda, 
and  there  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy  on 
October  27th,  1760.  Only  a  few  d.ays’ 
rest  was  granted  to  the  mother.  For 
Frederick  the  Greiit  passed  through 
Schilda  en  route  for  Torgau,  where,  on 
November  3d,  he  won  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  battles  in  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  and  drove  off  the  Imperialists  left 
there.  Frau  Neithardt  followed  the 
troops  in  a  peasant’s  open  cart,  and  on 
her  falling  asleep  through  exhaustion  on 
the  cold  November  night,  the  child 
slippetl  from  her  arms  and  fell  on  the 
ground.  There  a  soldier  found  him, 
picked  him  up,  and  brought  him  on  the 
next  morning  to  the  de8j)airing  mother. 
Many  years  after,  Field-Marshal  Gneise¬ 
nau  described  this  rescue  as  the  first  of 
the  many  happy  events  of  his  life,  and 
said:  “Had  not  that  grenadier  picked 
me  up,  the  next  cart  must  infallibly  have 
passed  over  my  body.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  !  My  mother  could  never  recover 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  and  the 
fright  of  having  lost  me,  and  died  shortly 
after.” 

The  mother  w’as  dead,  the  father  was 
obliged  to  follow’  the  drum.  The  boy 
w.a8  entrusted  to  strangers,  to  whom 
Lieutenant  Neithardt  gave  seventeen 
bad  groschen  as  payment  for  his  food, 
lodging,  and  education.  Gneisenau  j)ass- 
ed  nis  years  of  childhood  at  Schilda  in 
harsh  need  and  bitter  poverty.  He  kept 
the  geese  and  went  barefooted  to  school, 
where  he  learnt  to  read  from  Luther’s 
Catechism.  As  he  observed  at  a  later 
date:  “I  always  h.ad  a  lump  of  black 
bread,  but  not  always  soles  to  my  shoes.” 
Thus  he  grew  up  to  his  ninth  year,  not 
without  great  advantage  for  himself,  for 
from  the  country  life  he  acquired  a 
healthy,  strong,  and  active  bo«ly ;  from 
his  w’aiidering  about  the  heath,  the  mas- 
;  tery  of  a  horse ;  from  the  struggle  with 
'  want,  a  spirit  of  economy  and-mdcj)on- 
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donee  on  necessiticH ;  from  Luther’s  Cate¬ 
chism,  a  childish  faith  and  pious  dispo¬ 
sition. 

lie  always  carried  about  with  him  his 
sole  property — the  prayer-book  of  his 
deceased  mother,  and  read  it  while 
watching  the  geese.  One  day  a  stroll¬ 
ing  journeyman  found  him  on  the  heath 
and  askecl  for  alms.  He  gave  the 
stranger  what  he  had,  his  prayer-book, 
and  the  rascal  went  to  Schilda  and  offer¬ 
ed  it  for  sale.  An  innkeeper,  who  recog¬ 
nized  it,  bought  it  and  carried  it  to  the 
hoy’s  foster  parents.  They  supposed 
that  Oneisenau  had  sold  the  book  and 
wasted  the  proceeds,  and  therefore  pun¬ 
ished  him  cruelly.  A  shoemaker,  living 
opposite,  looked  with  compassion  on  the 
child  of  respectable  ))eople  being  ill 
treated.  The  father’s  abode  W’as  un¬ 
known  to  him,  but  he  knew  that  his 
grandfather  was  a  Lieutenant -Colonel 
Mflller,  who  lived  at  W (Irzburg,  and  to 
him  he  wrote.  Some  time  after  a  stately 
coach,  with  driver  and  footman  in  grand 
livery,  stopped  before  the  house  and 
fetched  the  boy  away.  The  latter  could 
hardly  he  persuaded  to  enter  the  car¬ 
riage,  for  he  thought  that  the  footman 
in  the  line  livery  ought  to  ride  inside, 
while  he  rode  on  the  box  with  the 
ooachman. 

Cheerful  and  happy  years  recompensed 
Gneisenau  for  everything  he  had  gone 
without  in  Schihla,  though  he  had  not 
missed  it.  The  grandfather’s  house  was 
one  greatly  visited.  A  groat  part  of 
its  attraction  floated  around  a  l>eautiful 
niece,  Margarethe,  who  was  as  lovely 
as  she  was  well  educated,  for  she  spoke 
three  foreign  languages,  and  was  thor¬ 
oughly  conver8,ant  with  German  litera¬ 
ture.  A  Professor  Her  wig  and  a  Canon 
Oherthur  were  of  the  most  l>enefit  to  the 
new  member  of  the  family.  Prom  Iler- 
wig  (irneisenau  obtained  books,  among 
others  translations  from  the  Iliad  and  ! 
Odyssey,  and  from  Oberthiir  encourage¬ 
ment.  His  affection  for  the  canon  exist-  ■ 
ed  for  more  than  half  a  century.  “  That  ‘ 
Canon  Oherthur  is  still  alive,”  he  wrote  j 
when  field-marshal  to  Countess  liheden, ' 
“  tills  me  with  joyful  sympathy.  The  ! 
image  of  the  handsome  young  man ; 
stands  in  lively  colors  before  me.  Wo- 1 
men  and  girls  looked  with  pleasure  on  ! 
the  young  man,  and  the  better  portion 
of  the  studying  youth  with  envy  of  his  > 


career.  If  Wurzburg  has  become  a 
focus  of  Catholic  Germany,  it  owes  it 
mainly  to  Canon  Oberthflr.  He  connect¬ 
ed,  without  prejudice.  Catholic  learning 
with  Protestant,  and  his  example  bore 
goad  fruit.  I  would  not  dare  to  send 
my  portrait,  that  of  a  soldier  favored  by 
fortune,  to  so  eminent  a  man,  if  you  did 
not  expressly  desire  it,  and  if  I  did  not 
regard  such  a  wish  as  a  command.” 

The  beautiful  Margarethe  taught  her 
young  relative  to  speak  French,  ^nd 
brought  him  so  far  in  English  and 
Italian,  that  lie  could  read  books  in  both 
languages.  He  received  his  regular 
school  education  from  Jesuits  and  Fran¬ 
ciscans.  In  his  heart  he  never  became 
a  Catholic,  although  he  externally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Catholic  Church.  As 
zealots  have  declared  ere  now  that 
Gneisenau  was  a  Catholic  with  head  and 
heart,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  his  own 
explanation :  “  When  a  l^y  I  adhered 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  shunned  a  formal  going 
over  to  the  Protestant,  in  order  not  to 
cause  vexation  to  my  Catholic  relations. 
My  children,  both  male  and  female,  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  Evangelical  faith, 
and  confirmed  in  that  religion.” 

An  elderly,  but  always  merry,  Jesuit 
made  Gneisenau  a  good  writer.  He 
would  not  put  up  with  any  pothooks 
or  orthographical  errors.  “  You  cannot 
know,”  he  said,  “  what  post  of  command 
Heaven  may  reserve  for  you,  and  how 
probably  great  things  may  depend  on 
the  facile  and  correct  reading  of  your 
orders.”  Gneisenau  of  course  did  not 
know  that  he  should  one  day  become  a 
field-marshal,  but  the  reproof  was  effect¬ 
ive.  His  inclination  for  music  was  not 
remarked  or  developed.  “  When  a  lad 
of  nine  years  of  age,”  he  told  his  wife, 
“  I  went  to  a  school  attended  by  above 
four  huntlred  hoys.  The  preceptors 
were  ordered  to  select  a  certain  number 
of  the  boys,  to  train  them  as  singers, 
and  thus  fill  up  the  choir.  This  was  a 
distinction  that  fired  my  ambition,  as  I 
was  already  so  fond  of  music.  One  boy 
after  the  other  w’as  sumifioned  to  the 
teacher’s  table,  and  a  note  was  struck 
which  he  was  to  reach.  My  turn  came, 
and  I  advanced  timidly.  The  preceptor 
gave  the  note.  I,  who,  as  I  learnt  a  few 
years  after,  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  tried 
to  rejieat  it,  but  fear,  hope,  and  a  false 
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shame,  made  me  grunt  a  sort  of  bass, 
which  had  such  an  effect  on  the  pre¬ 
ceptor,  that  he  looked  at  me  angrily, 
and  thrust  me  back  contemptuously. 
With  despair  in  my  heart  and  tears  in 
my  eyes,  tortured  by  shame,  I  returned 
to  my  bench,  and  henceforth  considered 
myself  unworthy  of  the  exalted  post  of 
a  chorister.” 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Gneisenau 

firoceeded  to  the  University  of  Erfurt, 
le  found  there  his  father,  following  the 
profession  of  a  builder,  but  as  he  had 
made  an  unhappy  marriag^,  he  exercised 
no  beneficial  influence  over  his  son.  The 
young  student  learned  military  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  art  of  fortification,  learned 
to  draw  plans  so  well  that  he  was  pub- 
liely  rewarded  for  them,  distinguished 
himself  in  corporeal  exercises,  and  be¬ 
came  a  jolly  student,  who,  as  the  song 
says,  fought  with  the  men  and  got  on 
well  with  the  women.  At  Wflrzburg 
the  money  left  him  by  his  grandfather 
had  been  paid  him,  and  in  plain  and 
cheap  Erfurt  he  could  have  managed 
with  it.  But  ho  who  was  always  poor, 
and  did  not  know  the  value  of  money, 
had  spent  his  last  groschen  by  the  end 
of  the  second  term.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  students  of  to-day  generally 
turn  to  literature.  Gneisenau  enlisted. 

lie  is  said  to  have  served  in  the  im¬ 
perial  hussar  regiment  Wurmser.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year’s  service  he 
fought  a  duel,  asked  for  his  discharge, 
as  he  might  anticipate  a  severe  punish¬ 
ment,  and  proceeaed  to  Ausbach.  llis 
hopes  of  recommendations  to  the  mar¬ 
grave’s  service  did  not  deceive  him.  In 
1780,  or  when  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
entered  as  a  cadet,  was  made  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  in  the  following  year, 
and  in  March,  1782,  received  his  com¬ 
mission  as  lieutenant.  From  this  time 
he  signed  his  name  as  Neithardt  von 
Cineisenau,  from  a  castle  in  Austria  which 
his  family  had  onco  possessed,  but  for¬ 
feited  through  their  attaclnnenl  to  the 
Protestant  creed  at  the  time  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  counter-reformation. 

In  April,  1782,  Gneisenau  set  sail  with 
the  Ausbach  troops  for  America.  The 
torch  of  war  w'as  on  the  j)oint  of  extinc¬ 
tion,  and  there  was  no  occupation  for 
him  in  the  field,  lie  spent  a  peaceful 
and  profitable  year,  partly  at  Halifax, 
partly  at  Quebec.  He  maac  up  for  his 
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negligence  by  hard  study,  and  began  to 
make  himself  conversant  with  politics. 
From  remarks  he  let  fall,  it  is  seen  that 
he  acquired  a  conviction  that  the  old 
system  was  breaking  up,  and  a  new  era 
advancing  to  assail  the  existing  order  of 
things.  As  a  soldier,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  compare  the  recruiting  system 
of  the  old  world  with  the  militia  system 
of  the  new  one.  The  best  soldiers  of 
Europe,  in  spite  of  their  superiority  in 
everything  purely  military,  had  been 
unable  to  gain  any  enduring  success 
over  Washington’s  continental  militia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  North  American 
army  had  passed  through  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  moments,  and  must  have  been  infal¬ 
libly  annihilated  in  a  more  densely  popu¬ 
lated  country  with  a  less  favorable  ter¬ 
rain.  It  maybe  assumed  with  certainty 
that  Gneisenau,  through  his  study  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  he 
noticed  m  the  American  militia  and  the 
European  recruited  soldiers,  was  led  to 
the  ideas  which  found  vent  in  the  Land- 
wehr  system  of  Prussia  from  1808  to 
1813. 

Richly  supplied  with  new  ideas,  and 
with  a  scar  on  his  upper  lip,  which  he 
acquired  in  a  duel,  our  lieutenant,  when 
in  his  tw’enty-fourth  year,  quitted  the 
foreign  hemisphere.  Storms  accompa¬ 
nied  him  on  his  return  ;  for  three  weeks 
his  vessel  was  obliged  to  lie  in  Deal 
Roads,  without  his  seeing  England  other¬ 
wise  th.an  in  the  distance,  as  no  boat 
could  land.  His  garrison-town  was  Bay¬ 
reuth,  where  only  a  few  years  previously 
the  barrack-window  on  the  esplanade 
was  pointed  out  from  which  Gneisenau 
daily  surveyed  the  pleasant  landscape, 
the  beautiful  shady  walks,  the  rich  mead¬ 
ows,  and  the  circle  of  hills.  He  had  a 
most  agreeable  existence,  but  the  idle 
service  of  peace  times  offered  no  outlet 
for  his  energies.  Officers  who  had 
fought  in  the  American  war  were  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  a  request  for  an  appointment, 
which  Gneisenau  sent  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  met  with  a  gracious  reception.  In 
February,  1786,  he  re|)orted  himself  at 
Potsdam,  and  was  more  fortunate  than 
Blftcher  and  Landor  had  been  before 
him.  His  handsome,  powerful  person, 
his  dignified  demeanor,  and  his  noble, 
expressive  features,  plca.sed  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  :  Gneisenau  became  a  first-Ueu- 
teuant  in  the  Prussian  army. 
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lie  was  attached  to  one  of  the  newly- 
formed  fusilier  battalions,  intended  to 
serve  as  rifles. .  All  behaved  capitally  in 
1808  and  1807;  before  all,  the  lower 
Silesian  brigade,  to  which  Gneisenau  was 
attached  for  twenty  years.  Ilis  com¬ 
rades  made  the  same  charge  of  theorizing 
against  him,  which  he  so  often  heard  in 
the  great  campaigns  of  the  War  of  Lib¬ 
eration.  He  was  called  by  them  Ilerr 
Magister.  His  studies  had  p.artially  a 
very  prosaic  motive :  he  was  too  poor  to 
be  able  to  share  in  the  amusements  of 
the  officers;  of  his  small  pay  he  was 
obliged  to  divert  so  much  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  old  debts,  that  he  had  scarce 
five  thalers  a  month.  He  managed, 
however,  to  keep  his  head  just  above 
water  by  the  most  e-xtreme  economy  and 
by  small  earnings  —  for  instance,  by 
drawing  plans  for  builders,  etc. 

His  battalion  was  not  ordered  to  take 
part  in  the  Rhenish  campaigns.  He  w.a8 
present  at  the  far  less  important  war  in 
K)land,  but  found  no  opj)ortunity  for 
distinguishing  himself.  The  enemy’s 
bullets  did  not  entail  nearly  such  losses 
on  the  Prussians  as  did  the  maladies 
•roduced  by  the  unaccustomed  living  in 
ow  and  swampy  regions.  Gneisenau, 
loo,  went  through  a  very  serious  illness. 
On  the  march  home  he  received  his 
company,  and  was  thus  released  from 
his  oppressive  position.  “For  my  ad¬ 
vance,’  ho  wrote  to  his  father,  when 
informing  him  of  his  promotion,  “I  h.avo 
neglected  every  other  route  but  the 
straight  one.  In  my  simplicity  I  believed 
that  possibly  punctuality  and  ze.al  in 
duty,  pleasure  and  ardor  in  exercising, 
and  an  extension  of  my  slight  acquire¬ 
ments  joined  to  attention  to  my  personal 
appearance,  would  interest  my  superiors, 
and  eventually  lead  me  to  my  object. 
These  qualities  have  been  too  amply 
t.aken  into  account,  and  my  bad  habits 
forgotten.  lienee  duty,  ever  duty,  and 
everything  in  the  remotest  degree  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  is  my  warning  to  young 
men.” 

Gneisenau  could  now  think  about  es¬ 
tablishing  a  house  of  his  owq,  and  his 
six-and-thirty  years  strongly  warned  him 
to  do  so.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the 
ileasant  mountain  town  of  Jauor,  one  of 
lis  comrades  fell  in  a  duel.  Gneisenau 
had  been  intim.ate  with  him,  and  received 
instructions  to  break  the  melancholy  I 
New  Scales— Yol.  I.,  No.  4. 


'i  news  to  the  officer’s  betrothed,  a  Frau- 
lein  Caroline  von  Kottwitz.  The  whole 
fervor  of  her  feelings  broke  forth  when 
Gneisenau  told  her  how  she  had  lost  her 
lover,  and  she  produced  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  consoling  friend,  whose  chiv¬ 
alry  was  jierhaps  not  quite  unnoticed  by 
the  lady.  When  he  saw  her  again 
months  later,  he  asked  for  her  hand. 
He  met  with  a  favorable  hearing  from 
the  young  lady,  but  the  mother  hesitated 
on  .account  of  his  poverty.  Hence  she 
consulted  his  commanding  officer.  Major 
von  Puttlitz,  a  man  of  high  reputation, 
and  the  latter  replied,  “  It  is  true  th.at 
ho  h.as  nothing,  but  for  all  that  he  will 
get  through  the  whole  world.”  On  this 
guarantee  she  granted  her  maternal  as¬ 
sent  willingly,  and  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  was  quietly  performed  on  October 
10,  1 796.  Our  author  describes  the  lady, 
who  was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
in  the  following  terms :  “  She  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  excellent  mother  a  plain, 
religious,  and  domestic  education,  such 
as  was  given  at  that  time  in  the  better 
houses  of  the  country  gentry ;  she  was 
a  sincere  Protestant,  and  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  duty  penetrated  her  whole  being, 
and  kept  her  up  in  many  sad  circum¬ 
stances.  She  possessed  straightforward, 
correct  sense,  and  a  calm,  modest  tem¬ 
perament  ;  her  wishes  and  inclinations 
were  confined  to  a  narrow  circle.  Her 
beh<avior  was  amiable,  simple,  and  un¬ 
pretending.  She  felt  happiest  in  the 
society  of  her  family  and  friends ;  for  the 
great  world  she  was  neither  educated 
nor  had  any  inclination,  and  to  these 
rejisons  for  retirement  was  added,  in 
later  years,  a  hardness  of  hearing,  which 
completely  unfitted  her  for  large  par¬ 
ties.” 

The  first  years  of  his  pleasant  and 
satisfactory  domesticity  were  spent  by 
Gneisenau  in  the  usual  military  duties. 
At  times  the  service  was  fatiguing,  and 
kept  him  in  constant  exercise  for  nine 
hours  a  day.  In  less  disturbeil  times 
ho  turned  with  the  old  industry  to  his 
studies  once  more.  He  constantly  watch¬ 
ed  the  rising  star  of  Bonaparte,  and  after 
the  memorable  fight  for  Mantua  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  young  and  ambitious 
commander.  While  the  majority  of 
his  contemporaries  only  admired  in  the 
French  hero  the  champion  of  glory  and 
liberty,  Gneisenau’s  sharp  glance  pene- 
ss 
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trated  the  deceptive  veil,  and  recognitcd 
the  nucleus  of  unbounded  selfishness  and 
immeasurable  ambition  concealed  behind 
it.  At  an  early  date  he  saw  in  Bona¬ 
parte  the  man  who  would  employ,  de¬ 
ceive,  and  eventually  ruin  Prussia.  Such 
remarks  frequently  aroused  among  his 
friends  attention,  contradiction,  and  even 
conmassion. 

Up  to  the  year  1806  Gneisonau’s  life 
went  on  in  the  same  way.  How  he 
judged  of  the  state  of  affairs  ]»rior  to 
Jena,  we  see  from  the  words  which  he 
wrote  down  in  the  valley  of  the  Saal : 
“  As  a  patriot  I  sigh.  During  peace 
much  has  been  neglected,  attention  has 
been  paid  to  trifles,  the  public’s  love  of 
sight-seeing  indulged,  and  war — a  very 
serious  matter — overlooked.  The  spirit 
of  the  officers  is  excellent,  and  from  this 

I  can  derive  great  hopes ;  but,  but - ” 

At  Saalfeld  he  fought  in  line  against  the 
French  tirailleurs.  As  he  saw  that  he 
should  lose  all  his  men  by  this  formation, 
he  at  once  resolved  to  take  open  order, 
and  thus  prevented  the  enemy’s  advance. 
On  the  retreat  he  received  a  bullet  in 
the  leg,  but  managed  to  limp  off  the 
field  with  his  fusiliers  and  join  tne  Prince 
von  Ilohenlohe. 

On  October  14th  ensued  the  battle  of 
Jena,  at  which  Gneisennu  was  present 
on  horseback.  In  the  turmoil  of  the 
flight  he  was  by  the  prince’s  side.  The 
frightful  experiences  of  this  day,  on 
which  he  retained  his  head  and  lieart, 

Goduced  a  deep  impre.ssion  upoil  him. 

0  had  learnt  that  the  bravest  army, 
when  under  the  pressure  of  terror,  could 
be  disbanded  into  helpless  mobs,  and 
be  resistlessly  destroyed.  Gneisenau  act¬ 
ed  on  the  same  principle  as  Napoleon 
employed  at  Jena,  when,  on  the  niglit 
of  June  18,  1815,  he  ordered  every 
man  in  the  Prussian  army  capable  of 
moving  a  leg  in  pursuit  of  the  defeated 
French. 

In  Magdeburg  he  received  orders  to 
provide  provisions  and  fodder  for  the 
further  retreat  to  Stettin.  In  all  the 
towns  he  arranged  that  bread  should  be 
baked  and  cattle  killed,  peas,  potatoes, 
bread,  spirits,  and  beer,  procured  from 
the  nearest  villages,  and  billets  provided. 
It  can  be  solely  ascribed  to  the  eventual 
fatal  desertion  of  the  line  of  march  that 
Prince  Ilohenlohe’s  army  did  not  reach 
Prenzlau  in  good  condition,  and  ready 


for  action.  Gneisenau  hurried  on  ahead 
of  the  troops  to  Stettin,  and  thence  to 
Graudenz,  the  appointeil  rendezvous. 

A  short  stay  at  Konigsberg  was  de¬ 
cisive  for  Gneisenau  in  many  respects. 
There  he  first  entered  into  relations 
with  the  princely  house  of  Kadziwill, 
and  other  important  personages.  The 
prince’s  house  was  the  gathering-place 
of  msiny  eminent  men,  as  Stein,  Ilarden- 
berg,  Niebuhr,  Humboldt,  and  Clanse- 
witz.  Among  them  Gneisenau  found 
the  comprehension  and  appreciation 
which  ho  watited.  The  same  cabinet 
order  which  made  him  a  major,  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  abolition  of  the  pigtail  in 
the  Prussian  army.  A  peculiar  coinci¬ 
dence  !  With  all  his  heart  he  joined  the 
men  to  whom  Prussia  would  owe  her 
salvation.  In  a  memorial  he  advised  a 
hearty  use  of  the  advantages  of  sea-com¬ 
munication,  and  a  common  enterprise  of 
Pnissian,  Swedish,  and  Hussian  troops 
in  the  rear  of  the  French.  The  English 
were  merely  to  supply  the  arms,  and 
were  ready  to  do  so ;  but  the  king  soon 
inclined  to  negotiations  with  the  French. 
In  Hormyr’s  Lift  Pictures  from  the 
War  of  Liberation  will  be  found  much 
material  for  the  appreciation  of  that  plan. 
Napoleon  had  ventured  too  far  into  a 
hostile  country,  separated  himself  from 
his  operating  base  and  his  resources,  and 
hence  an  attack  in  his  rear,  combined 
with  a  popular  insurrection,  must  be 
very  dangerous  for  him.  B«it  the  king 
was  despondent,  and  as  he  finally  refused 
his  assent,  the  whole  scheme  fell  through. 
In  order  to  get  entirely  rid  of  the  ]>lan- 
maker  Gneisenau,  he  was  sent  with  four 
newly-raised  battalions  into  East  Prus¬ 
sia.  The  new  year  found  him  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  w’ho  were  nearly  all 
barefooted,  in  spite  of  the  awful  cold, 
and  dressed  in  linen,  on  the  march  to 
his  new  destination.  The  procession 
was  a  very  wonderful  one.  Some  sol- 
j  diers  wore  long  coats,  others  short  ones ; 

I  some  of  them  had  three-cornered  hats, 
others  round  ones;  others,  again,  fur 
caps,  and  a  few,  nightcaps.  This  motley 
collection. —  the  mere  sight  of  which 
would  have  turned  the  stomach  of  a 
general  of  the  old  school — set  out  three 
months  later  to  defend  Dantzig,  gained 
immortal  renown  under  the  walls  of 
Kolberg,  as  a  reward  for  their  ex- 
I  ploits  were  attached  to  the  king’s  newly- 
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founded  guard,  and  marched  into  Paris 
under  the  monarch’s  guidance. 

By  this  time  Gneisenau  had  gone 
through  his  training  as  a  hero,  and 
henceforth  trained  heroes.  Ilow  he  did 
so,  we  hone  to  he  able  to  tell  when 
another  volume  of  this  charming  biog¬ 
raphy  appears. 


Tlio  I/sUiiT*  Hour. 

THE  PEKING  GAZETTE. 

Ix  most  books  upon  China,  and  news- 
pajKT  accounts  about  the  events  that 
transpire  in  that  country,  wo  frequently 
find  Tlie  Peking  Gazette  mentioned  as 
an  authority  for  any  remarkable  occur¬ 
rences,  or  political  and  social  events  con¬ 
nected  with  the  State,  which  may  be 
(pioted  or  referred  to  in  the  text.  Be¬ 
yond  these  casual  notices,  generally  taken 
•It  second-hand  from  local  journals  pul)- 
lished  at  Shanghai  and  Hongkong,  the 
Kiiglish  public  know  very  little  concern¬ 
ing  that  curious  ex.ample  of  newspaper 
publication.  Moreover,  we  question 
whether  many  British  journalists  or  lit¬ 
erary  men  have  seen  a  copy  of  this  “  Gov¬ 
ernment  Organ  ”  of  an  empire  containing 
a  |K>pulatiou  of  four  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  millions  ;  inasmuch  as  even  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  British  Museum  possessed 
no  copy  until  a  gentleman  from  China 
recently  presented  a  file  of  three  months’ 
issue  to  it.  Under  these  circumstances, 
some  account  of  this  extraordinary  Chi¬ 
nese  newspaper,  by  one*  who  has  official¬ 
ly  pored  over  its  strange  characters  in 
the  country  where  it  circulates,  will  not 
be  unacceptable  to  our  numerous  readers. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  London  Ga¬ 
zette  may  possibly  imagine  that  its  Peking 
contemporary  is  of  sirfiilar  dimensions,  in 
proportion  to  the  population  and  the 
immense  empire  to  which  its  cpntents  re¬ 
late  ;  while  others  may  probably  suppose 
The  PekingGazette  to  be  a  daily  broad 
sheet  like  TTie  Times,  measuring  twelve 
by  sixteen  feet  superficies,  or  large  enough 
to  paper  a  small  bed-room.  If  so,  their 
conceptions  are  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  a 
mole-hill  is  to  a  mountain,  where  that 
mountain,  in  its  literary  upheavings,  daily 
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brings  forth  a  “  ridiculous  mouse.”  It 
is  made  up  in  book-form,  the  pages  meas¬ 
uring  nine  by  four  inches,  of  which  each 
issue  contains  from  fifteen  to  twenty, 
some  of  them  occasionally  six  inches 
broad  ;  the  paper  being  of  thin  bamboo 
manufacture,  not  much  thicker  than  tis¬ 
sue  paper,  but  tougher,  of  a  dingy  yellow 
tint,  and  printed  on  one  side,  as  is  usual 
in  all  Chinese  publications,  with  the 
leaves  cut  at  the  back  instead  of  at  the 
edge,  as  in  our  books.  The  cover  is 
printed  in  red  or  blue  ink.  In  the  centre 
18  a  literary  mandarin  dressed  in  the  an¬ 
cient  garb  of  learned  men,  dating  as  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Confucius,  who  lived 
n.c.  five  hundred  and  fifty  years.  He 
holds  in  his  hands  a  scroll  from  the  works 
of  that  great  Chinese  moralist  and  law- 
iver ;  from  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
isooursing,  as  indicated  by  the  charac¬ 
ter  within  the  circle  above  his  head,  sig¬ 
nifying  “  said,”  from  the  verb  “  to  say.” 
To  his  right  and  left  on  the  border  are  two 
representations  of  the  Imperial  Dragon, 
the  emblem  of  celestial  power  given  to 
the  emperor  from  on  hign,  according  to 
Chinese  theology ;  while  below  is  a  jum¬ 
ble  of  figures  supposed  to  represent  the 
earth,  and  an  equally  confused  design  at 
the  top,  representing  the  heavens.  In 
the  heading  of  the  newspaper  are  two 
large  characters,  pronounced  King  Paou; 
the  first  signifying  “  metropolis,”  and  the 
second  the  verb  “  to  report ;  ”  so  that,  if 
freely  translated  into  the  idiom  of  our 
^iiguage,  we  should  name  it  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Reporter,  However,  for  all  pur- 
>oses  its  ordinary  English  title  at  the 
lead  of  this  article  is  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate.  Following  these  two  large  charac¬ 
ters  are  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  which 
read  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  ])agc,  be-, 
ginning  on  the  right  hand,  which  an¬ 
nounce  the  name  of  the  emperor,  Tung 
Cube,  signifying  “Union  in  the  cause 
of  I.AW  and  Order ;  ”  the  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  date  of  issue,  being  the  Ist  moon, 
4th  and  5th  days — February  2d  and  3d 
of  our  calendar. 

About  twenty  years  ago  77*e  Peking 
Gazette  was  named  King  Chaou,  mean¬ 
ing  “  Transcript  from  the  Metropolis,”  as 
at  that  time  it  was  a  collection  of  ex¬ 
tracts,  copied  by  hand  from  the  decrees 
issued  at  Peking  and  posted  on  the  walls 
of  the  great  court  for  the  information  of 
the  public.  These  were  ofiicially  circu- 
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lated  among  the  provinces,  and  cost  so 
much  that  none  but  the  wealthy  could 
purchase  them.  Sometimes  they  were 
printed  by  an  ingenious  method  of  stere¬ 
otype,  formed  by  a  coating  of  wax  upon 
a  block  of  wood,  upon  which  the  charac¬ 
ters  were  scratched  with  a  point,  and 
then  the  wax  was  scraped  away,  leaving 
their  forms  raised  sufficiently  to  take  an 
impression  from  them  in  Chinese  ink,  by 
gently  rubbing  the  thin  paper,  through 
which  they  appear  like  a  press-coj)y  of  a 
letter.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  Chi¬ 
nese  publications  are  printed  on  one  side 
only,  as  the  characters  are  not  cut  the 
reverse  way.  At  the  period  above  men¬ 
tioned  the  demand  for  the  Gazette  in¬ 
creased  so  much  that  enough  copies  could 
not  be  written  or  printed  by  the  slow 
process  described ;  so  that  those  who  had 
copies  lent  them  out  to  read,  especially 
in  the  provinces  far  distant  from  the  cap¬ 
ital,  whence  it  took  from  sixty  to  ninety 
days  to  reach  Canton.  This  demand  en¬ 
couraged  some  enterprising  booksellers 
at  Peking  to  have  sets  of  movable  wooden 
types  to  publish  the  daily  news,  which 
tlie  government  officials  introduced  into 
their  copying  department;  and  since  then 
this  exponent  ot  the  court  is  set  up  in  a 
similar  manner  for  printing  to  that  in  use 
in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Caxton. 
That  the  Chinese  are  the  earliest  invent¬ 
ors  of  printing  from  stereotyped  wooden 
blocks  is  an  undeniable  fact ;  but  how  far 
their  claims  go  to  the  use  of  movable 
types  anterior  to  Western  nations  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say.  The  general  opin¬ 
ion  IS  in  favor  of  Europe ;  and  that  this 
improvement  was  introduced  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  into  China. 

In  whatever  manner  The  Peking  Ga- 
jzette  has  been  transcribed  or  printed, 
there  have  been,  from  time  immemori.al, 
always  two  editions  of  it:  one  issued  daily 
for  the  sole  use  of  high  officials,  and  con¬ 
taining  edicts  of  a  secret  character,  or 
such  information  as  would  be  considered 
in  Europe  private  and  confidential  dis- 
•  patches ;  and  the  other  published  every 
two  days,  from  which  these  are  expunged. 
For  obvious  reasons,  the  issue  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  article  is  the 
latter  edition,  containing  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  repK)rts  of  two  days ;  and,  as  they  do 
not  count  by  weeks,  or  have  any  days  of 
rest  in  China,  there  are  sometimes  four 
a  week  issued  at  about  the  price  of  two¬ 


pence  each.  So  much  for  the  outward 
form  of  the  paper  ;  let  us  now  glance  at 
the  character  of  its  contents. 

In  the  first  place,  these  are  obtained  by 
permission  of  government  from  a  board 
m  the  imperial  palace  .at  Peking,  as  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  where  they  are  ))lacardcd 
for  the  information  of  the  mandarins  and 
the  scrilies  who  copy  them  for  publica¬ 
tion  daily.  The  matter  contained  in  these 
placards  is  a  report  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  empire, 
including  the  ministers  of  state.  The 
proceedings  are  analogous  to  those  of 
her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  only  the 
emperor  is  not  present.  This  council 
meets  early  every  morning,  when  they 
decide  upon  questions  brought  before 
them  chiefly  in  the  name  of  the  emperor, 
who  has  examined  them  the  evening  be¬ 
fore.  Extracts  from  the  report  of  these 
meetings  not  only  form  the  material  of 
The  Peking  Gazette,  but  it  is  from  their 
contents  that  the  annals  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  recorded,  and  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  empire  are  drawn,  which 
the  Court  of  Records  jtreserves  in  its 
archives.  Thus,  althougli  there  is  a  great 
disparity  between  the  appearance  of  the 
Chinese  and  English  Gazettes,  yet  a  re¬ 
markable  similarity  is  apparent  in  the 
nature  of  their  contents.  And  as  these 
consist  almost  wholly  of  what  transpires 
in  the  innermost  circles  of  this  purely  au¬ 
tocratic  government,  it  is  not  the  less  re¬ 
markable  than  it  is  true,  that  through  the 
medium  of  this  unique  journal  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  emperor  obtain  a  knowledge 
not  only  of  the  events  that  transpire  at 
court  and  the  deliberations  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council,  but  the  opinions  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  emperor  himself  on  the  topics 
of  the  day.  As  an  exponent,  therefore, 
of  the  regal  power  of  tnis  mighty  realm, 
it  is  far  more  explicit  than  any  Court 
Journal  or  Ijondon  Gazette.  Indeed,  so 
minute  ani^  circumstantial  arc  the  details 
given  of  the  views  entertained  on  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  questions  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  the  monarch  of  one  third  of  the 
human  race,  that  they  frequently  partake 
more  of  the  character  given  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  America  to  his  annual  exjdanatory 
message,  than  the  curt  generalization, 
without  assigning  re.asons,  of  an  Order 
ill  Conucil,  or  a  Queen’s  Speech  in  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

A  still  more  remarkable  feature  in 
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Chinese  policy,  disclosed  by  the  edicts 
and  laws  promulgated  in  The  Peking 
Uazette,  is  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
learned  men,  denominated  Yu-sze  in  the 
classic  dialect,  and  who  are  called  “  public 
censors”  by  foreigners,  in  lieu  of  a  more 
appropriate  name  for  paid  otticers  of  the 
State,  w’ho  have  no  counterpart  in  any 
other  nation.  Their  duty  is  not  merely 
to  point  out  to  the  emperor  the  existence 
of  any  evil  amongst  the  j>eoplo  that  re¬ 
quires  suppression  or  punishment  of  the 
offenders,  but  they  exjiose  the  errors  and 
misgovernment  of  ministers,  and  dare 
even  to  reprove  his  Majesty,  “  the  Sa¬ 
cred  One  from  Heaven,”  when  he  revels 
in  the  sensuality  and  debauchery  that 
Asiatic)  monarchs  are  prone  to  indulge 
in.  In  fact,  they  use  a  language  so  bold 
and  unmistakable  in  its  terms,  on  some 
occasions,  that,  if  used  in  England,  they 
would  be  tried  for  treason  to  the  throne, 
in  France  incarcerated,  and  perhaps  guil¬ 
lotined,  and  in  the  United  States  sent  to 
Fort  Lafayette  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
These  sages  act  also  as  imperial  histori¬ 
ographers,  their  functions  being  defined 
by  the  State  m.any  centuries  ago;  so  that 
they  are  a  body  of  venerable  function¬ 
aries  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  monarch  by  direct  commu¬ 
nication,  either  verbally  or  in  writing. 
Even  in  this  free  and  enlightened  mon¬ 
archy,  the  self-constituted  censors  of  the 
public  press  do  not  attempt  such  liberties 
in  their  strictures  on  the  queen  and 
court  at  Windsor  as  the  Y&sze  on  the 
emperor  and  court  at  Peking;  as  they 
cautiously  w'rite  at  the  monarch,  where¬ 
as  these  censors  talk  or  write  to  his 
Celestial  Majesty.  During  the  reign  of 
a  late  emperor,  one  of  these  rigid  sages 
lec^turcd  him  upon  his  vices  and  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  his  court,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  offered  his  life  as  a  sacri¬ 
fice  for  daring  to  speak  faithfully.  The 
consequences  were  anything  but  revenge¬ 
ful  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  censor  was 
applauded  for  his  courage  and  fidelity, 
and  the  emperor  subsequently  mended 
his  ways. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of 
the  memorials  submitted  by  these  cen¬ 
sors  to  the  sovereign,  or,  as  in  the  case 
about  to  be  related,  the  regency,  in  alter¬ 
ing  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  may  be 
cited.  On  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor 
Hien-Feng — a  wretched  debauchee,  who 


fled  from  Peking  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  English  and  French  allied  armies 
— a  Council  of  Regency  was  appointed 
to  govern,  as  the  successor  was  a  youth 
eleven  years  old.  This  council  was  com¬ 
posed  of  inveterate  enemies  to  the  allies, 
and  they  contemplated  fresh  intrigues 
*nd  wars  against  them.  Immediately,  a 
censor  named  Tung-yuan-shun  memorial¬ 
ized  the  empress  dowager,  stating  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the 
allies,  a  new  order  of  things  had  taken 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  empire,  and 
that,  for  the  future,  “  Practice  should  be 
guided  by  circumstances  ” — an  innova¬ 
tion  of  doctrine  unparalleled  in  the  con¬ 
servative  policy  of  China.  However,  the 
views  of  this  reformer  had  such  weight 
with  the  empress  and  the  deceased  em¬ 
peror’s  brother.  Prince  Kung,  that  they 
seized  the  reins  of  government,  and  in 
a  month  after  deposed,  strangled,  and 
decapitated  every  member  of  the  anti- 
reform  council.  So  that,  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  representations  of  this  bold 
censor,  a  complete  revolution  occurred 
in  the  government  of  the  State,  favorable 
to  Rritish  and  other  nations,  which  haj>- 
pily  exists  to  the  present  day.  A  minute 
account  of  how  this  coup  tV  ktat  came 
to  pass,  not  omitting  the  most  trifling 
details,  was  published  in  The  Peking 
Gazette  of  the  time ;  which  is  more 
authentic  in  relating  the  true  history  of 
that  important  event  than  all  that  has 
transpired  concerning  the  coup  d'etat 
of  1848  in  France,  which  established 
the  present  imperial  rule  on  the  ruins  of 
republicanism.  Our  limited  space  pre¬ 
cludes  us  from  furnishing  the  reader  with 
the  decrees  upon  that  occasion ;  but  a 
recent  extract  from  an  ordinance  against 
the  use  of  opium  will  serve  to  show  the 
character  of  the  articles  in  the  Gazette: 

“  Wang-ching-yun,  a  censor,  has  pray¬ 
ed  us  that  we  should  enforce  restrictions 
on  officers  of  all  ranks,  soldiers,  and 
scholars  using  ujiium.  He  painfully 
opens  out  the  growth  of  the  vice  of 
opium-smoking  among  the  above  classes,  « 
and  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  some 
effective  injunction  being  enforced  to 
secure  the  limit  of  its  use  among  them. 
What  he  has  laid  before  us  is  certainly 
a  point  of  vast  importance.  As  to  the 
drug  itself,  though  the  prohibitions  on 
it  have  been  relaxed,  yet  the  prevalence, 
and  the  growth  of  its  irregular  use  to  so 
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very  large  an  extent,  must  have  no  little 
bearing  and  influence  upon  the  cuHtoins 
and  tone  of  society.  Our  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers  respectively  have  their  posts 
to  fill ;  but  if  night  be  turned  into  day, 
and  every  duty  be  performed  with  irreg¬ 
ularity,  what  probability  is  there  that 
the  affairs  of  State  can  be  conducted  af 
they  should  be,  with  vigor  and  prompt¬ 
ness  ?  Our  literati  have  to  nut  forward 
every  effort  in  colleges  and  classes,  grad¬ 
ually  rising  until  they  appear  on  the  roll 
of  men  competent  to  occupy  official  posts. 
But  if  the  educational  elements  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  recklessly  and  wildly, 
where  is  the  hope  of  converting  such  into 
good  material  ?  Our  soldiers,  to  be  men 
of  pluck  in  the  army,  ought  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  expert  in  warfare ;  but  if  their 
energy  flags  and  becomes  feeble,  and 
their  skill  in  arms  falls  into  disuse,  will 
it  be  possible  for  them  to  keep  their 
places  in  battle  array  and  overpower  a 
strong  enemy?  Now,  just  as  we  are 
instructing  our  officers  to  be  vigilant  in 
their  respective  duties  and  in  reforming 
our  soldiery,  why  should  they  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  tyrannise  over  themselves,  or  to 
abandon  themselves  to  ruin,  for  want  of 
further  and  distinct  prohibitions  as  to 
the  indulgence  complained  of?  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  prescribe  henceforth  (without 
interfering  with  the  commonalty  availing 
themselves  of  the  altered  code  on  this 
score)  that  our  officers,  scholars,  and 
troops  shall  continue  under  the  same 
prohibition  heretofore  existing  as  to 
opium-smoking ;  and  we  require  that  the 
heads  of  the  civil,  military,  and  educa¬ 
tional  departments  do  keep  strict  watch 
on  this  bead.  Any  ofienders  must  be 
immediately  punished  with  severity  and 
reported  for  degradation ;  and,  in  hope 
that  by  strenuous  efforts  we  may  revive 
the  declining  morals  of  the  day,  no  in¬ 
dulgence  shall  be  granted  to  connivance 
in  any  shape ;  and  thus  we  shall  main¬ 
tain  our  dignity  and  majesty.  Respect 
this  I”  We  may  remark,  en  passant^ 
that  the  great  Napoleon  issued  a  similar 
decree  relative  to  the  excessive  tobacco¬ 
smoking  among  the  civil  and  military 
departments  of  the  State. 

From  the  foregoing  it  w'ill  be  observed 
that,  excepting  the  reference  to  the  cen¬ 
sor  as  the  source  of  information,  the 
general  tenor  of  a  Chinese  imperial  edict 
IS  similar  to  the  decrees  and  ordinances 
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of  European  governments,  and  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  as  ours  are  in 
the  name  of  the  queen.  But  while  in 
this  country  this  is  only  a  fiction  of  the 
law',  in  China,  when  a  talented  emperor 
occupies  the  throne,  many  of  these  ^icts 
are  the  bond  fide  production  of  the  mon¬ 
arch,  w'ho  freu^uently  gives  vent,  through 
the  pages  of  The  Peking  Gazette^  to  his 
hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
respecting  the  social  as  w'ell  as  the  po¬ 
litical  state  of  his  subjects.  Notwith¬ 
standing  a  vast  deal  of  grandiloquisin 
and  insincerity  which  clothes  these  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  “  vermilion  pencil,”  as 
they  are  characterized  from  other  writ¬ 
ings,  there  is  something  grand  in  the 
patriarchal  meaning  they  bear  that  the 
“  emperor  is  the  lather  of  his  people.” 
At  one  lime  he  mourns  with  some  tribes 
in  the  far  west  of  his  dominions  near 
Thibet  who  have  suffered  by  a  landslip 
which  has  buried  their  flocks  and  many 
of  their  people,  and  relieves  the  survivors 
from  all  taxes  during  their  lives ;  at 
another  time  he  rejoices  with  the  hus¬ 
bandmen  in  the  rice  provinces  that  there 
has  been  an  abundant  harvest,  enjoining 
them  to  return  thanks  in  the  temples  for 
the  mercies  showered  upon  them ;  again, 
he  issues  his  maledictions  against  the 
Taiping  rebels,  who  have  devastated  the 
most  fertile  provinces  of  his  dominions, 
reducing  their  industrious  inhabitants  to 
want  and  misery,  and  rescinds  all  taxes 
to  be  levied  on  them,  until  prosperity 
shall  again  bless  the  land ;  and,  lastly, 
be  rewards  his  brave  soldiers  who  have 
overcome  the  insurrectionists  that  laid 
waste  the  country,  as  in  the  following 
translation  of  a  recent  extract  from 
Peking  Gazette,  issued  after  the  capture 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Nanking: 

“  The  San  Mcng  Mongolian  Cavalry, 
from  the  time  they  were  first  led  against 
the  insurgents  by  San-ko-lin-sin  to  the 
present  day,  have  constantly  been  in  ac¬ 
tion,  and  their  efforts  have  in  all  cases 
been  crowned  with  success.  For  very 
many  years  the  exploits  of  these  troops 
have  been  very  noble,  and  thus  honor 
was  acquired  in  several  provinces.  In 
the  broiling  heat  of  summer  and  the 
chilling  cold  of  winter  they  alike  exerted 
themselves:  yet  the  above-mentioned 
high  officer  has  recommended  extremely 
few  of  the  men  and  officers  under  his 
command  for  posts  of  importance.  This, 
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doubtlesA,  resulted  from  the.  extronio 
care  he  took  to  avoid  the  slightest  mis¬ 
representation.  Now  that  Nanking  has 
been  taken,  we  are  anxious  to  bestow 
our  marks  of  approbation  on  every  pri¬ 
vate  soldier.  They  are  most  certainly, 
therefore,  entitled  to  the  highest  reward, 
and  to  have  the  cup  of  favor  tilled  to 
overflowing.  Moreover,  as  to  the  man¬ 
darins  employed  in  San-ko-lin  sin’s  camp, 
we  request  him  carefully  to  pick  out  the 
most  distinguished  and  recommend  them 
for  promotion,  waiting  for  our  orders  as 
to  the  marks  of  distinction  to  be  be¬ 
stowed.  To  the  soldiers  in  the  camp 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  taels  is  granted, 
to  be  distributed  by  the  commissariat 
officers,  in  order  to  show  our  approba¬ 
tion  and  sympathy.  To  sum  u|),  when 
the  empire  is  oompletely  pacihed,  we 
shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  adequate  re¬ 
wards  to  shower  on  our  devoted  follow¬ 
ers.  Itespect  this !” 

The  reigning  emperor,  Tung  Chee, 
being  a  minor,  as  already  stated,  and 
now  in  his  thirteenth  year  only,  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  studies  under  the  wisest  tu¬ 
tors  of  the  realm,  the  decrees  quoted  are 
not  the  production  of  his  juvenile  ver¬ 
milion  pencil.  They  emanate  from  the 
Court  of  Regency,  consisting  of  Prince 
Kung,  his  uncle,  the  empress,  his  mother, 
and  the  empress  dowager,  the  first  wife 
of  his  father  without  issue.  The  prince 
is  a  man  of  high  attainments  and  liberal 
principles,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the 
tone  of  the  edicts ;  still,  ho  is  bound  to 
interpret  the  “  signs  of  the  times,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  superstitious  antecedents 
of  Chinese  history.  We  finish  our  ex¬ 
tracts  of  The  Peking  Gazette  with  a 
characteristic  decree  illustrative  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  Chinese  ethics,  framed, 
no  doubt,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ladies  and  some  sage  censor,  which  main¬ 
tains  the  superstitions  of  the  darkest 
ages  in  Europe,  and  reads  like  a  literary 
jiroduction  of  the  remotest  antiquity  sud¬ 
denly  vivified  in  the  middle  of  this  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  scientific  nineteenth  century. 
The  appearance  of  the  comet,  and  the 
prevalence  of  cholera,  referred  to,  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  residence  of  the  writer 
in  China,  when  the  awful  devastation 
caused  by  the  latter  scourge  was  well 

Sualified  to  give  the  mysterious  edict  all 
le  effect  intended  among  the  native 
population  ;  and  the  number  of  sudden 


deaths  from  this  cause  among  the  foreign 
community  at  Shanghai,  where  he  was 
resident,  filled  many  a  heart  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  dreatl  and  sorrow  : 

“  We  have  come  to  the  throne  of  this 
great  empire,  and  have  received  author¬ 
ity  over  it.  We  respectfully  receive  the 
assistance  of  the  gracious  empresses 
dowager,  who  attend  the  deliberation  on 
public  uftairs.  We  have  diligently  sought 
the  proper  mode  of  rule,  and  have  been 
a.ssisted  by  the  great  princes  of  the  court. 
The  present  times  and  afiairs  are  full  of 
difficulty,  and  all  officials  are  anxious 
that  the  best  men  should  be  appointed 
to  fill  offices  in  the  State,  and  are  ardu¬ 
ously  exerting  themselves  to  govern 
rightly,  and  bring  down  Heaven’s  favor. 
Now,  on  the  15tn  day  of  the  7th  moon, 
at  night,  there  were  seen  many  stars 
darting  towards  the  southa*est,  and  on 
the  25th  there  was  seen  a  comet  in  the 
northwest.  These  appearances  in  the 
heavens  did  not  come  for  nothing,  and 
for  two  mouths  the  city  has  been  over¬ 
run  by  cholera.  Though  we  are  still 
youthful,  we  are  deeply  afraid,  and  have 
received  from  the  dowagers  their  united 
opinions,  that  these  frightful  occurrences 
in  the  heavens  and  amongst  the  people 
must  be  caused  by  some  defect  m  our 
government.  All  the  officials  are  alike 
III  fear,  and  examine  their  conduct  in 
order  to  rectify  their  faults.  Since  our 
accession  we  have  ever  sought  good  ad¬ 
vice,  and  have  taken  care  to  extract 
good  advice  from  other  officials  of  the 
empire  when  they  have  had  occasion  to 
memorializtt  us.  liut  wc  fear  that,  in  the 
multitude  of  our  affairs,  and  the  great 
extent  of  our  empire,  there  may  be  some 
defect  that  has  escaped  our  notice,  and 
of  which  the  court  has  not  heard,  that 
the  officers,  in  memorializing,  have  been 
deterred  from  speaking  their  mind  from 
fear  of  giving  offence,  and  have  not  told 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Therefore  we  on 
purpose  issue  an  edict  ordering  that  all 
officials,  great  and  small,  should  with 
their  whole  heart  consider  whether  there 
be  any  shortcomings  in  the  great  and 
important  afiairs  of  our  government ; 
should  honestly  expose  them,  and  not 
hide  them ;  should  not  keep  back  any¬ 
thing  as  unimportant  or  trivial,  and 
shoiud  obey  Heaven  in  reality  and  not 
in  name  only.  At  present  we  are  in 
painful  anxiety  as  to  the  many  troubles 
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all  around  U8  ;  we  and  our  officials  must  i 
diligently  fulfil  our  public  and  private  | 
duties,  and,  taking  warning  from  these 
appearances  in  the  firmament,  entreat 
Heaven’s  favor.  Respect  this !” 


PROCESSOR  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

At  the  head  of  this  number  of  Thk  j 
EIclkctic  we  have  placed  quite  a  life-like 

f)ortrait  of  Goldwin  Smith,  the  able  and 
earned  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  His¬ 
tory  in  tl)e  University  of  Oxford.  Many 
of  our  readers,  we  are  confident,  will 
give  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  portrait, 
inasmuch  as  his  person  and  character  se¬ 
cured  to  him  a  very  flattering  reception 
in  this  city  and  country  some  months 
since.  His  warm  interest  in,  and  bold 
advocacy  of,  the  Federal  government  in 
its  efforts  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  has 
won  for  him  many  friends  and  admirers. 
The  Union  Club  in  this  city  gave  him  a 
warm  reception,  and  treated  him  with 
distinguished  consideration.  He  M’as  in¬ 
vited  to  address  the  New-York  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  which  he  did  to  a  very 
intelligent  and  crowded  assembly,  on 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  great  fam¬ 
ily  of  English  universities  at  Oxford.  It 
was  a  masterly  presentation  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  facts,  which  he  gave  without  pre})a- 
ration,  as  he  remarked,  and  without  a 
word  written  upon  which  to  rely.  His 
lecture  was  received  with  marked  atten- , 
tion  and  interest.  The  press  of  this  city  j 
announced  his  arrival  in  this  country 
in  ffattering  terms. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  was  born 
at  Reading,  England,  in  1823.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  who  still  lives,  has  been  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  practice  of  med¬ 
icine.  Goldwin  Smith  was  sent  to 
school  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  was  en¬ 
tered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  elected  to 
a  Demy-ship  at  Magdalen  College.  In 
1845  he  took  his  B.  A.  degree,  having 
gained  the  Ireland  and  Hertford  Schol¬ 
arship  and  the  Chancellor’s  Prize  for 
writing  the  best  Latin  verse.  Ilis  next 
step  in  promotion  was  his  election  to 
a  tutor’s  chair  in  University  College. 
Having  made  himself  acquainted  with 
law,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1847,  but  being  disin¬ 
clined  to  practice  his  profession,  he  ac¬ 


cepted  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  first  Oxford  Commission,  (that  of  in¬ 
quiry,)  and  as  Secretary  to  the  second. 
He  was  also  chosen  member  of  the 
Education  Commission  of  1850.  His 

[mblihlied  works  embrace  lectures  on 
listorical  and  other  subjects.  He  is  now 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford.  He  incurred  the  dis- 
leasure  of  some  Mn-Ainerican  journals 
ecause  he  had  the  courage  and  honesty 
to  defend  our  struggling  nation  against 
the  assaults  made  by  the  University  with 
which  he  is  associated.  His  clear  and 
forcible  tract  on  American  slavery,  and 
his  letter  on  Southern  independence, 
show  him  in  the  light  of  the  true  friend 
of  freedom.  His  opinions  have  the  true 
ring,  and  will  cause  his  visit  to  this 
country  to  be  long  remembered.  Ho 
returned  to  England  about  the  first  of 
February,  1805. 


A  CITY  FLOWER. 

“  II-y-«  d«f  fleurt  Polite  OollofuiaUtm. 

To  and  fro  in  the  City  I  go, 

Tired  of  tlie  ccuscleM  ebb  and  flow, 

Sick  of  the  crowde<l  mart ; 

Tired  of  tile  din  and  rattle  of  wheels, 

Sick  of  the  dunt  as  one  wlio  feels 
Tlie  dust  is  over  his  heart. 

A|rain  and  again,  as  the  snnlight  wanes, 

1  think  of  the  lights  in  the  leafy  lanes. 

With  tlie  bits  of  blue  between  ; 

And  when  about  Riinmel’s  tlie  perfumes  play, 
1  smell  no  odor  of  “  Ess  Bouquet,” 

But  violets  hid  i'  the  green  ; 

And  1  love — how  1  love  ! — the  plants  that  fill 
The  {Hits  on  my  dust-dry  window-sill — 

A  sensitive  sickly  crop — 

But  a  flower  that  charms  mo  more,  I  think. 
Than  cowslijt  or  crocus,  or  rose  or  pink. 
Blooms  in  a  milliner’s  shop. 

Hazel  eyes  that  wickedly  peep. 

Flash,  abash,  and  suddenly  sleep 
Under  the  lids  drawn  in  ; 

Ripple  of  hair  that  rioteth  out. 

Mouth,  with  a  half-born  smile  and  a  jiout. 

And  a  baby-breadth  of  chin ; 

Hands  that  light  as  the  lighting  bird 
On  the  bloom  bent  bough,  and  the  bough  is 
stirred 

With  a  delicate  ecstasy ; 

Fingers  tipfied  with  a  roseate  flush, 

FlicAing  and  flirting  a  fi*athery  brush 
Over  the  pajH*ry  bonnetry — 

Till  the  gauzy  rose  begins  to  glow. 

And  the  gauzy  hyacinths  break  and  blow, 

And  the  dusty  grape  grows  red ; 

And  the  flaunting  grasses  seem  to  say, 

“  l)o  we  look  like  ornaments — tell  us,  I  pray — 
Fit  for  a  lady’s  head  V 
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And  the  butterfly  wakes  to  a  wiry  life, 

Like  an  elderly  gentleman  taking  a  wife, 
Knowing  he  must  be  gav ; 

And  all  the  bonnets  nid-noddle  about 
Like  chattering  chaperones  set  at  a  rout. 
Quarrelling  over  their  play. 

How  can  I  otherwise  choose  than  look 
At  the  beautiful  face  like  a  beautiful  book. 
And  learn  a  tiny  part  ? 

So  I  feel,  somehow,  that  every  day 
Some  flake  of  the  dust  is  brushed  away, 
That  had  settled  over  iny  heart. 

— Temple  Bar.  II.  A.  D. 


TIME  AND  LOVE. 

Thk  wheel  of  Time  turns  whirring  on, 

It  never  varies,  never  stays  ; 

Somewhiles  we  watch,  somewhiles  we  shun. 
But  it  nor  lingers  nor  delB}-s. 

And  if  perchance  Love  seize  the  wheel. 
And  seek  to  stop  it  in  its  flight. 

He  only  learns  the  more  to  feel 
He  cannot  lengthen  Life’s  delight 

Yet  Love  will  strive  to  change  its  course. 
And  with  a  soft  hand  grasps  it  fust; 

Though  whirled  by  its  resistless  force. 

All  things  must  leave  it  at  the  last. 

Love  sometimes  holds,  and  while  it  turns 
Faint  with  the  si)eed  yet  faithful  dies ; 

But  oftener,  when  his  hand  it  burns. 

He  quits  at  once  and  distant  flies. 

—  Fra»er’$  Mageunne.  F.  O.  F. 


THE  OLD  CATHEDRAL  ORGANIST 

’Tis  forty  years  ago  since  first 

I  climbed  these  dusty,  winding  stairs 
To  play  the  Dean  in;  how  I  spurned 
Beneath  inv  feet  all  meaner  cares, 

When  first  1  leant,  my  cheek  on  fire. 

And  looked  down  blushing  at  the  choir. 

Handel,  and  Haydn,  and  Mozart — 

1  thought  they  watched  me  a.s  1  played ; 
While  Palestrina’s  stern,  sad  face 
.Seemed  in  the  twilight  to  upbraid ; 

Pale  fingers  ihoved  upon  the  keys — 

The  ghost-hands  of  (tast  centuries. 

Behind  my  oaken  battlement 
Above  the  door  I  used  to  lean. 

And  watch,  in  puffing  crimson  hood. 

Come  stately  sailing  in  the  Dean ; 

On  thjs,  the  organ  breathing  low. 

Began  to  milrmur  soft  and  slow. 

I  used  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  hear 
The  solemn  prophecy  and  psalm 
Rise  up  like  incense ;  and  I  loved 
Before  the  prayer  the  lull  and  calm. 

Till,  like  the  stream  that  bursts  its  banks. 
Broke  forth  brave  Purcell’s  “  0  give  Thanks.” 

I  knew  those  thirteen  hundred  pipes 
And  thirty  stops,  as  blind  men  do 


The  voices  of  the  friends  they  love. 

The  bird's  song,  and  the  thunder  too; 
And  the  fierce  diapason’s  roar. 

Like  storms  Upon  a  rocky  shore. 

And  now  to-day  I  yield  me  up 
The  dusky  seat,  my  old  loved  throne. 
Unto  another;  and  no  more 

Shall  come  here  in  the  dusk  alone, 

Or  in  the  early  matin  hour. 

To  hear  my  old  friend’s  voice  of  power. 

And  yet  methlnks,  that  centuries  hence. 
Lying  beneath  the  chancel  floor. 

In  that  dark  nook  I  shall  delight 

To  hear  the  anthem’s  swell  once  more. 
And  to  myself  shall  quietly  smile 
When  music  floods  the  vaulted  aisle. 

Or  mocking  gravely  at  some  hand 
Less  skilful  than  my  own  vas  once. 

In  my  snug  nest  I'll  he,  and  mark 
The  blunders  of  the  fixilish  dunce ; 

But  to  myself  the  secret  keep. 

And  turn  me  round  again  to  sleep. 

— Chambert't  Journal. 


THREE  MAIDENS. 

I  iiKABD  three  maidens  laughing  merrily. 

All  three  were  young,  and  one  was  very  fair ; 
Except  in  jest  they  had  not  breathed  a  sigh. 
And  save  the  name,  they  nothing  knew  of  care. 
As  I  came  In-,  they  rose  and  clasped  me  round: 
“Tell  us,’*  they  said,  “for  you  have  older 
years — 

What  is  this  Love  that  each  of  us  has  found ; 

Is  it  a  thing  for  laughter,  or  for  tears  T  ” 

One  held  my  hand — she  would  not  let  me  go — 
The  fairest  whispered  softly,  “  Answer  me ;  ” 
The  third  said  lightly,  “  Ah,  she  does  not  know; 

Love  never  came  so  near  that  she  should  see  T 
I  could  not  s[>eak  the  truth,  I  could  not  lie, — 
And  so  without  a  word  1  passed  them  by. 

—  Temple  Bar.  A,  M. 


A  CHILD  ASLEEP. 

How  he  sleepeth  I  having  drunken 
Weary  childhood’s  mandragore. 

From  his  pretty  eyes  have  sunken 
Pleasures  to  make  room  for  more — 
Sleeping  near  the  withered  nosegay,  which  he 
pulled  the  day  before. 

Nosegays  !  leave  them  for  the  waking  I 
Throw  them  earthwartl  where  they  grew. 

Dim  are  such,  beside  the  breaking 
Amaranths  he  looks  unto— 

Folded  eyes  see  brighter  colors  than  the  open 
ever  do.  * 

Heaven-flowers,  rayed  by  sliodows  golden 
From  the  jialms  they  sprang  beneath. 

Now  perhaps  divinely  holden, 

Swinf^  against  him  in  a  wreath — 

We  may  think  so  from  the  quickening  of  his 
bloom  and  of  his  breath. 
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Yision  unto  Tision  calleth, 

While  the  youn|;  child  dreametU  on. 

Feir,  O  dreauier,  thee  befelleth 
With  the  l^Iory  thou  heet  won  I 
Darker  wert  thou  in  the  garden,  yestermom,  by 
summer  snn. 

We  should  see  the  spirits  ringing 
Round  thee — were  the  clouds  away  I 
’Tis  the  child-heart  draws  tliem,  singing 
In  the  silent-seeming  clay — 

Singing ! —  Stars  that  seem  the  mutest,  go  in 
music  all  the  way. 

As  the  moths  around  a  taper. 

As  the  bees  around  a  rose. 

As  in  sunset,  many  a  va)>or — 

So  the  spirits  group  and  close 
Round  about  a  holy  childhood,  as  if  drinking  its 
repose. 

Sha^  of  brightness  orerlean  thee, 

\S  ith  their  diadems  of  youth 
Striking  on  thy  ringlets  sheenly — 

While  thou  smilest — not  in  sooth 
Thy  smile  —  but  the  overfair  one,  dropped  from 
some  ethereal  mouth. 

Haply  it  is  angels’  duty. 

During  slumber,  shade  by  shade 
To  fine  down  the  childish  beauty 
To  the  thing  it  must  be  made. 

Ere  the  world  shall  bring  it  praises,  or  the  tomb 
shall  see  it  fade. 

Softly,  softly  1  make  no  noise  I 
Now  he  lieth  dead  and  dumb — * 

Now  he  bears  the  angels’  voices 
Folding  silence  in  the  room — 

Now  he  muses  deep  the  meaning  of  the  heaven- 
words  as  they  come. 

Speak  not  1  he  is  consecrated — 

Breathe  no  breath  across  his  eyes. 

Lifted  up  and  separated 
On  the  hand  oi  God  he  lies. 

In  a  sweetness  beyond  touching  —  held  in  clois¬ 
tral  sanctities. 

Could  ye  bless  him — father — mother  1 
Bless  the  dimple  in  his  cheek  f 
Dare  ye  look  at  one  another. 

And  the  benediction  speak  7 
Would  ye  not  break  out  in  weeping,  and  con¬ 
fess  yourselves  too  weak  7 

He  is  harmless — ye  are  sinful — 

Ye  are  troubled — he,  at  ease  I 
From  his  slumber,  virtue  winful 
Floweth  outward  with  increase — 

Dare  not  bless  him  I  but  be  blessed  by  his  peace — 
and  go  in  peace. 

— Mn.  Brotening. 

THE  DEAD  LANGUAGE. 

BT  THB  oouBTiss  OF  oirroan. 

Taktno  sweet  counsel,  heart  from  heart. 
Walking  life’s  by-road,  with  Love  for  guide 
All  the  good  gifts  he  alone  can  impart. 

Grew,  like  the  flowers,  their  path  beside. 


Narrow  their  world,  but  sunny  its  airs. 

Full  of  small  joys  that  were  great  to  them, 
Transient  sorrows  and  simple  cares 

(Burs  on  youth’s  glittering  raiment-hem); 

And  innocent  hopes,  that  loomed  so  large 
Through  the  ])uri>le  mist  of  their  morning-prime, 
Tliat  a  kingdom’s  fate  or  an  empire’s  charge 
Had  laid  less  weight  on  the  busy  time. 

Living  their  life — dreaming  their  dream — 

Thus  flowed  the  gulden  hours  away. 

Shining  and  swift  as  the  laiising  stream 
In  the  sand-glass  turned  by  a  child  in  play. 

They  had  a  language  that  mocked  at  rules, 

A  foolish  tongue  that  was  all  their  own; 

Its  words  had  values  unknown  to  schools — 

Dear  for  the  sake  of  a  look  or  tone. 

Learned  it  was  not,  nor  was  it  wise. 

Yet  it  had  pur|x)rt  earnest  and  true. 

Full  of  such  playful  metonymies  I 

Figures — which  love  and  the  bearer  know; 
Gi^  ellipsis — that  left  to  the  guess 
'Tender  half-meanings;  metaphor  bold; 

Fond  hypt*rbole — saj-ing  far  less 

Than  the  heart  held  or  the  kind  eyes  told ; 
Strange  pet-names  that  were  nouns  unknown. 
Epithets — mocking  the  love-charmed  ears. 
Verbs — that  had  root*  in  the  heart  alone. 

Jests — whose  memories  now  bring  tears. 

For  the  “  strong  hours  ”  came,  that  come  to  all. 
Bearing  away  on  their  stonii}-  wings 
All  the  poor  treasures,  great  and  small. 

Love  had  amassed  as  his  precious  things ; 

All  the  rare  joys,  on  the  path  they  trod. 

And  the  cares  that  look  so  like  joys,  when  past— 
When  one  great  grief — like  the  serjient-rod —  - 

Hath  swallow^  all  lesser  griefs  at  last; 

All  the  rich  harvest  of  mutum  thought. 

The  sweet  life-memories — reaped  in  vain. 

And  last — the  language  that  Love  had  taught — 
Ne’er  to  be  uttered  nor  heard  ag;ain. 

One  was  taken — the  other  left ; 

Where  was  the  use  of  that  idle  lore? 

Bury  it  deep  in  the  heart  bereft, 

Ne’er  to  be  uttered,  nor  needed  more  I 

“  What  doth  it  matter  7  solemn  and  sweet 
Is  the  communion  the  True  Life  brings; 

Love  needs  no  symbols  where  next  we  meet 
Hath  it  not  put  away  earthly  things  7 
How  should  we  want  these  fooljsh  words — 

Dear  as  they  were  to  the  mortal  heart. 
Burdened  with  love  whose  weakness  affords 
No  way  else  its  strength  to  imjiart  7 
W as  it  not  thu*  we  had  lon^d  to  be — 

Heart  and  spirit  and  feeling  bare. 

True  thought  to  true  thought  springing  free. 

As  flame  leaps  to  flame  in  the  fervid  air  7 
So  shall  our  spirits  meet,  unbound. 

Freed  from  the  clog  of  this  stifling  clay — 
Knowing  the  depths  we  had  sought  to  sound. 

Sure  of  the  love  we  had  tried  to  say.” 

So  the  heart  reasons,  and  reasons  well. 

Knowing  its  bitterness,  owning  its  ^n— 

(Ah !  must  the  pressure-pain  linger  still. 

All  that  is  left  of  a  broken  chain  7) 

— Restless,  rebellious,  it  "  asketh  signs,” 

Blind  to  the  fire-cross  o’er  us  hung, 
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And — deaf  to  the  quirinff  ant^la — pines 

Fur  one  poor  word  of  that  lost  Love-Ton{^e  I 
— Dublin  UnivtrtUy  Magatinr. 

THE  CROAKERS. 

raOM  OOBTHB,  BY  BBV.  DE.  IIBDOB. 

Tns  nond  in  the  meadow  was  frozen  tight. 

The  frogs  beneath,  in  a  doleful  plight. 

Could  no  more  leap  as  they  had  done — 

Their  gamb<ds  Stopped,  and  all  their  fun. 

Half  numb,  they  murmured  dreamily 
What  they  would  do  when  they  were  free. 

Once  clear  of  winter’s  icy  j’oke, 

They  promised  never  more  to  croak ; 

No  more  in  concert  would  they  rail. 

But  each  should  sing  like  a  nightingale. 

The  south  wind  blew,  the  ice  gave  wav, 

The  frogs  once  more  could  fri.sk  and  play ; 

They  stretched  their  limbs,  they  leajH-d  ashore. 
And  they — croaked  as  drearly  os  before. 


LEISURE. 

Geavd  is  the  leisure  of  the  earth ; 

She  gives  her  happy  mjTiads  birth. 

And  after  harvest  fears  not  dearth, 

But  goes  to  sleep  in  snow-wreatlis  dim. 
Dread  is  the  leisure  up  above, 

The  while  he  sits  whose  name  is  Ix)ve, 

And  waits,  as  Nuali  did,  for  the  dove, 

To  wit  if  she  would  fly  to  him. 

He  waits  for  us,  while,  houseless  things, 

We  l>eat  about  with  bruised  wings 
On  the  dark  floods  and  watersprings, 

Tlio  ruined  world,  the  de.tolate  sea; 

With  open  windows  from  the  prime, 

All  night,  all  day,  he  waits  sublime. 

Until  the  fulness  of  the  time 
Decreed  from  His  eternity. 

Where  is  our  leisure  ?  give  us  rest  I 
Where  is  the  quiet  we  possessed  T 
We  m»i8t  have  ha»l  it  once — were  blest 
With  peace,  whose  phantoms  yet  entice. 
Sorely  the  mother  of  mankind 
Longed  for  the  ganlen  left  behind ; 

For  we  still  prove  some  yearnings  blind 
Inherited  from  Paradise. 

— Jean  Ingelovc. 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  A  FRANCISCAN 
CONVENT. 

How  oft  from  this  small  casement  high. 

When  chanted  was  the  vesper-iwalra. 

The  lonely  monk  has  raised  his  eye 
Toward  that  heaven  so  pure  and  calm. 

And  watched  the  moonlight  showering  pnie 
Upon  the  church  and  trees  below. 

And  heard  the  soft  and  wandering  wail 
Of  waters  in  perpetual  flow  I 

One  looked,  but  sight  so  beantiful 
Awoke  no  answering  thrill  in  him  ; 

And,  with  a  heart  benumbed  and  dull. 

He  saw  as  if  his  eye  were  dim. 


No  charm  to  him,  no  solemn  sound, 

Had  waves,  or  winds,  or  clouds,  or  stars — 
His  range  of  thought  the  cloister  bound. 

And  in  his  soul  he  wore  its  bars. 

Perchance,  some  mind  of  finer  mould 
Has  gazed  up  that  clear,  starry  air. 

And  seen  the  golden  gates  unfold, 

And  wings  of  angels  waving  fair — 

In  trance  beheld  the  Virgin  lugli. 

Heard  voices  sweet  ana  heavenly  sounds — 
While,  smiling  on  his  votary, 

St.  Francis  showed  his  mystic  wounds. 

One,  with  a  heart  of  slumbering  power. 

Once  scathed  by  imssion’s  fiery  glow, 

Mnv  here  have  stood  and  blessed  the  hour 
His  lips  pronounced  the  awful  vow. 

From  envy,  pride,  and  care,  release 
He  may  have  found  in  cloistered  walls, 

And  fancied  he  had  graspinl  the  peace 
That  is  no  guest  in  pleasure’s  halls. 

How  many  felt,  through  blighted  years, 

The  writhing  pangs  of  inward  strife. 

And  mourned  with  unavailing  tears 
The  error  which  had  poisoned  life — 

The  bondage  of  a  vow  at  war 
With  nature  (W'nzied  by  control. 

As  if  the  cord*  and  scapular 
Could  chain  the  fiends  that  haunt  the  soul ! 

Their  minds  roamed  sadly  through  the  jiost 
To  youth,  with  hope’s  bright  fancies  flushed. 
Ere  clouds  the  prospect  overcast. 

Ere  care  life’s  opening  blossom  crushed; 
Then  weary  days  and  nights  forlorn. 

The  struggling  mind,  the  sickening  heart. 
Till,  in  the  conflict  overborne. 

All  earthly  ties  they  rent  apart. 

They  sought  the  fenced,  the  holy  ground — 
Behind  them  died  the  world’s  vain  din — 
But  soon,  alas  I  too  soon,  they  found 
That  they  had  brought  the  world  within. 
Beyond  its  outward  range  they  passed. 

And  vainly  hoped  its  power  to  foil ; 

Out  from  the  heart  the  world  to  cast — 

This  was  the  duty,  this  the  toil. 

So  Jerome  through  the  streets  of  Rome 
Could  wander  with  undazzled  eyes. 

In  lordly  mansions  seek  no  home, 

And  all  its  pomp  and  pride  <lespise ; 

But  in  the  wilds,  the  singing  bird 

Brought  back  Rome’s  voice  on  every  wind. 
And  every  leaf,  that  idly  stlrre<l, 

The  thought  of  friends  left  far  behind. 

Some  died  in  hoary  age,  some  yonng, 

Their  hearts  grief-cankered  at  the  core — 
And  bells  were  rung,  and  psalms  were  sung. 
When  opened  was  the  chancel  floor ; 

They  moulder  there,  that  ghastly  band — 

Their  shadows  i^immer  through  the  gloom — 
And  I,  a  stranger  in  the  land. 

Muse  mournfully  above  their  tomb. 

— J.  D.  Bumn. 


*  The  dl«UDgiilthin(  badge  of  the  Order  of  SC  TraDcia. 
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BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Xoticf  of  Anthony  Stradivari,  the  Celebrated 
ViolinAfaJeer.  By  F.  J.  Fetis.  Transliitod  by 
Jons  Bisuor.  London:  Robert  Cocks  <t  Co., 
1864.  The  name  of  Dr.  Barlow  has  long  been 
familiar  to  the  student  of  Dante ;  and  the  hand¬ 
some  volume  he  has  recently  j)ublished  bears  am¬ 
ple  testimony  to  the  extent  of  his  rt'searches,  and 
the  ardor  of  Iiis  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  great 
Florentine,  whom  he  designates,  “  1‘oeta,  Teologo, 
e  Filosofo,  sempre  sommo.”  For  fourteen  years 
and  upwards  the  author  has  been  accumulating 
materials,  examining  and  comparing  the  various 
codici  of  the  “Diviua  Commedia”  i>re8erved  in 
the  public  libraries  of  Eurone,  and  studying  the 
writings  of  the  long  series  of  critics  and  commen¬ 
tators  who  have  preceded  him.  Few  are  the 
great  writers  who  have  suffered  so  little  from  the 
upse  of  centuries  as  Dante.  A  blaze  of  light  en¬ 
circles  him.  Five  of  the  codici  now  extant  date 
from  within  thirty  years  of  his  death ;  and  we 
have  not  only  the  commentaries  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  Boccacio  and  Jaco|>o  della  Lana,  but 
that  of  his  own  son,  Jacopo  di  Dante.  Nearly 
live  hundred  codici  of  the  "  Diviua  Commeiiia " 
are  now  in  existence,  of  which  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  contain  the  whole  poem,  and  of 
this  lar^  number  betweim  sixty  and  seventy  are 
in  English  libraries,  the  Bodleian  containing  four¬ 
teen,  and  the  British  Museum  twelve.  Our  col¬ 
lection  is  larger  than  th.it  of  any  other  country, 
Italy  excepted,  where,  naturally,  the  greatest 
numlx'r  arc  preserved,  the  Italian  codici  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  three  hundred  and  ninety,  of  whicli 
two  hundred  are  in  Florence  and  other  cities  of 
Tuscany.  The  Laurenziana  Library  alone  con¬ 
tains  eighty-seven  codici,  ei^ht  of  which  arq  of 
especial  value  and  authority  in  deciding  doubtful 
readings;  but  the  most  beautiful  codici  probably 
in  existence,  and  tlie  one  which  Dr.  Barlow  con¬ 
siders  to  be  without  a  rival,  is  that  known  as  the 
“  Urbinato,"  No.  365  of  the  Vatican,  a  folio  of 
S96  leaves,  written  on  vellum  in  neat,  slightly 
(Jothic  characters,  and  enriched  with  above  oue 
hundred  elaborate  miniature  paintings. 

The  various  readings  to  whicli  the  greater 
part  of  I  >r.  Barlow’s  volume  is  devoted  are  many 
of  them  of  but  slight  importance ;  and  the  render 
ings  which  critics  have  chosen  are  not  always 
those  that  are  supported  by  a  majority  of  read¬ 
ings,  or  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the 
earliest  manuscripts.  l>r.  Barlow  states  shortly 
the  number  of  codici  for  and  against  the  received 
text,  the  opinions  of  different  critics,  and  some¬ 
times  his  own  conelusions.  lie  mentions  that 
the  largest  number  of  codici  he  has  himself  con¬ 
sulted  for  any  one  reading  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  that  the  collections  of  manuscripts 
that  ho  has  examined  are  those  of  Rome,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Venice,  Milan,  Baris,  London,  and  Oxford. 
More  than  two  hundred  passages  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated  in  this  manner,  and  the  result  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  readings  and  authorities  which  must  be 
sought  in  vain  in  any  other  book  in  the  lan- 
(raage.  Nor  are  Dr.  Barlow’s  labors  at  all  cou- 
nned  to  mere  technicalities  of  the  text  His 
notes  upon  religious  and  philosophical  questions 
are  weft  worth  reading,  and  though  he  is  rather 
inclined  to  see  more  in  some  passages  than  a  less 


fervent  worshipjier  can  discover,  his  comment# 
often  throw  light  upon  obscure  allusions  which 
have  escaped  preceding  annotators.  He  quotes 
the  canon  of  criticism  laid  down  by  a  brother 
Dantophilist,  Professor  Carl  Witte,  of  Halle,  to 
the  effect  that,  in  judging  of  the  genuineness  of 
a  text  where  two  readings  occur,  one  easy  and 
the  other  difficult,  it  is  always  safe  to  consider 
the  latter  ns  the  most  authentic.  Dr.  Barlow 
discards  as  untenable  on  all  grounds  the  theory 
of  the  “Vita  Nuova,”  which  makes  it  a  mere 
rhapsody  of  love.  It  was  written  shortly  after 
llante’s  marriage,  and  cannot,  he  avers,  be  the 
history  of  a  childish  attachment  to  Beatrice,  the 
daughter  of  Folce  Portinari,  and  the  wife  of  Si¬ 
mone  de’  Bardi,  but  as  an  allegorical  vision,  in 
which  the  name  of  Beatrice  only  stands  for  the 
ideal  idol  of  his  inner  life — a  being  whom  he  ad¬ 
dresses  in  strains  of  mystic  adoration,  and  to 
whom  alone  such  language  as  that  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  canto  of  the  “  Paradiso”  could  appl}'.  The 
ap|)earance  of  this  valuable  and  learned  work  is 
well  timed,  for  in  May  next  Florence  will  be 
called  ujam  to  celebrate  the  six  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Dante’s  birth;  and  Dr.  Barlow  dedi¬ 
cates  his  Inlmr  of  love  to  this  apiimaching  day  of 
commemoration. —  iCntmineter  Kevien. 

A  Criiieal  and  Grammatical  Contmeniary  on 
the  Patioral  Epietle*.  With  a  Translation.  By 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bish¬ 
op  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Warn-n  F.  l)ra- 
pi-r,  Andover.  Hurd  A  Hougliton,  New-York. 
1865.  Mr.  Drajier  deserves  great  cn*dit  for  the 
excellent  character  of  the  books  which  he  pub- 
lishoa.  They  are  standard  works,  and  of  great 
value,  e8|M‘cially  to  the  theologian.  The  Com¬ 
mentary  of  Bishop  Kllioott  on  the  Epistles  ranks 
among  the  best.  It  is  learned,  critical,  and  sound 
in  doctrine.  The  author  is  evidently  a  mast4T 
of  the  original  Scriptures,  and  of  German  biblical 
literature.  To  those  who  understaml  the  Greek 
language,  this  is  a  work  that  cannot  fail  to  render 
iin|Kirtant  aid  in  a  corn'd  and  critical  under¬ 
standing  of  tlie  sacrcil  text. 

A  TVeatiae  on  Ote  Iliatory  and  Strtirturt  of  the 
different  Ixinffuageeof  the  World,  teith  a  Compara¬ 
tive  I'iew  of  the  forme  of  their  Wordt  and  the 
Style  of  their  Exprtuione.  By  J.  Wilsox,  A.  M. 
With  Photograjih  and  full  Index.  Albany: 
J.  Munsell.  This  is  a  work  which  well  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  language  as  a  science.  It  is  a  work 
which  so  good  a  critic  as  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D., 
affirms  “  shows  profound  thought  and  extensive 
study.”  The  author  has  s|>cnt  many  yi'ars  of  ]mi- 
tient  toil  in  the  prejiaratiun  of  this  work,  and  de¬ 
serves  the  thanks  and  patronage  of  the  public  fur 
the  good  service  he  has  rendered.  Comparative 
Philology  is  yet  in  its  infancy  among  us;  but 
such  contributions  as  the  author  here  renders, 
and  those  of  Dr.  Benjamin  W’’.  Dwight,  will  be 
eminently  serviceable.  The  work  makes  884  oc¬ 
tavo  I>age8,  and  is  sent,  postage  paid,  for  $3.60. 

Oeoi^e  Oeith  of  Fen  Court.  A  Novel.  By 
F.  O.  'TmArroRD,  author  of  “  Too  Much  Alonel” 
etc.  Boston:  T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham.  1865.  I’p. 
555.  A  quiet,  well-told  English  story,  without 
much  plot  or  incident,  3'et  healthful  in  tone  and 
readable  to  the  end.  It  possesses  quite  the  aver- 
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aiB:e  interest  and  ability  of  the  better  class  of  our 
novels. 

Jenkint’i  Ve*t-Pocket  Lexicon.  An  English  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  all  except  Familiar  Words;  including 
the  princi|)al  Hcicntidc  and  Technical  Tenn.s  and 
Foreiffn  Moneys,  Weijihts,  and  Measures,  omit¬ 
ting;  Wliat  Everybody  Knows.  Pliiladelphia :  J. 
B.  i.ippincott  di  Co.,  1805.  A  neat,  unique,  and 
liigiily  convenient  {Kx:ket  dictionary. 

IIocRSAT  Homk,  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly 
which  is  about  to  start  in  this  city,  witli  the  well- 
known  house  of  Cliarlcs  Scribner  and  Co.  as  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood  as  editor.  It 
is  designed  to  stand  amon^  tlio  monthlies  as  the 
representative  of  the  religious  element  in  Amer¬ 
ican  literature.  It  will  be  earnest  and  catholic, 
not  denominational ;  less  scientitic  than  our  quar¬ 
terlies,  but  of  a  high  literary  character,  embracing 
reviews  of  books,  tales,  poetr}’,  history  and  biog- 
rajihy,  travels,  papers  on  popular  science,  and  es¬ 
says,  brief  and  condensed,  on  miscellaneous  sub¬ 
jects.  No  pains  or  expense,  we  are  assured,  will 
oe  spared  to  make  it  just  such  a  religious  and 
literary  magazine  as  a  Christian  family  would 
like  to  possess.  Its  list  of  contributors  embraces 
a  very  (argi*  number  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
belonging  to  all  Christian  denominations.  tVe 
cannot  doubt  that  the  religious  community  will 
welcome  such  a  monthly  and  sustain  it  liberally. 
It  is  matter  of  8ur{)rise  that  this  tield  has  re- 
iimined  till  now  virtually  unoccupied. 
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OeoloffUli  liave  made  inaiiv  startling  discover¬ 
ies  since  the  Geological  S<M'ietv  was  formed,  but 
|MTlkatis  none  mure  b«i  than  tbnt  mentione<l  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  address  to  the  British 
Association  —  namely,  the  discovery  of  a  fossil 
animal  wliich  must  have  lived  tliou.sands  of  a^-s 
before  tlie  ]>eri(Ml  usiiallv  assigned  by  geologists 
themselves  to  the  lH‘giiimng  of  life  upon  the  earth.  ^ 
lleretufure,  as  is  well  known,  an  immense  scries 
of  rocks  below  the  Silurians,  have  been  termed 
axoic,  as  exhibiting  no  remains  of  animal  life;  but 
this  term  must  now  be  dismisscil.  I 

The  history  of  tills  discovery  may  bo  told  in  a 
few  words.  It  is  well  known  that  a  staff  of  com¬ 
petent  geologists,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Logan,  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  public 
functionarl**8,  bave  been  engaged  for  some  years 
in  a  giHilogical  survey  of  Canada.  The  oldest 
rocks  ill  that  country  are  granite,  described  as 
Up|H-r  and  l.rf)wer  Laurentiun,  their  thickness 
being  40,(M)0  feet,  with  bands  of  limestone  inter¬ 
vening.  In  one  of  these  bands  in  the  Lower 
series  of  roi-ks,  which  are  the  most  ancient,  there 
were  dis<-overed  in  1858  certain  tlattish  rounded 
masses,  which  seemed  to  be  of  organic  origin. 
Tliese  were  exainint‘d  under  the  micro.scoiH!  by 
Dr.  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  who,  from  their  struc¬ 
ture,  declared  tliem  to  be  Forantenifera,  similar 
in  character,  but  very  different  in  size,  to  the 
Foratnmifera  living  at  the  present  day  in  vast 
multitudes  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  to  this 
newly-discovered  and  wonder-exciting  creature 
he  gave  Uie  significant  name  Eozoon  CanaJense, 


or  the  Dawn-animal  of  Canada. — Chambert'a  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Formation  of  the  Alp*. — A  geological  debate 
ha.s  been  for  some  time  in  progress,  and  will  prob- 
alily  have  a  long  career,  for  the  debaters  are 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Professor  Ramsay,  late 
president  of  the  Geological  Soi-iety,  and  Professor 
Tyndall.  The  sulncct  is  the  mode  of  formation 
of  tlie  Alps.  Sir  Roderick  argues  that  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  formed  by  upheaval  and  subsequent 
fracture.  Tlie  two  professors  contend  that  Switx- 
erland  was  once  covered  by  water,  and  that 
this  water,  operating  through  long  ages,  ha.s 
fashioncil  the  mountains  and  hills,  valleys  and 
ravines.  The  debate  is  exciting ;  and  Professor 
Tyndall,  who  has  climbed  many  an  alp  to  observe 
ice  and  snow,  and  the  effects  of  light  and  tem¬ 
perature,  has  now  a  reason  for  climbing  them  all 
again,  to  gain  facts  and  evidence  in  siipiiort  of  liis 
new  geological  argument.  It  was  for  this  that  his 
last  summer’s  journey  to  Switzerland  was  under¬ 
taken  ;  and  looking  forth  from  the  lieiglits,  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  water,  ice,  and  wearing  away  have,  to 
use  his  words,  sculptured  the  Al|>8  into  their 
present  form ;  and  he  says,  “  that  such  is  their 
genesis  and  history,  is  as  certain  os  that  erosion 
produced  the  Chines  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
erosion  theory  a8<-ribes  tlie  formation  of  Alpine 
valleys  to  tlie  agencies  hero  referred  to.  It  in¬ 
vokes  nothing  but  true  causes.  The  artificers 
by  which  its  work  is  ]ierforme<l  are  still  there, 
though  it  may  be  in  diminished  strength  ;  and  if 
they  are  granted  sufficient  time,  it  is  demonstrable 
that  they  are  coiiqietent  to  protluce  the  effects 
ascribed  to  them." 

I  Of  course  tlierc  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the 
I  other  side  of  tlie  question,  esiHi-ially  as  regards 
'  mountniii-rung(‘s  in  countries  where  there  are  no 
I  snow,  ice,  or  water.  In  wliat  way  did  they  be¬ 
come  fissureil?  And  the  long  straight  fissure  now 
filled  by  tlie  Red  Sea,  might  be. adduced  os  an 
!  example  of  the  fracture  tlieory  on  the  largest 
;  scale. — Ditto. 

»Str«<yMre  of  the  Thumb  in  Apt*. — This  subject, 
whicli  lias  had  siicli  an  im^iortant  tiearing  upon 
the  senii-th«‘ological  discussion  as  to  mail’s  place 
in  nature,  has  lately  received  the  attention  of 
that  ilistiiiguished  brain-anatomist,  M.  Gratiolet. 
This  larani  declares  that  according  to  his  dissec¬ 
tion  the  differences  between  the  hands  of  man 
and  o|M‘M  are  far  more  striking  than  has  been 
supiioscd.  In  the  hitter  the  thumb  is  moved  to¬ 
ward  the  iHklni  by  an  oblique  division  of  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  common  Hexor  muscle  of  the  fingers; 
hence  it  is  drawn  in  during  nil  movements  of 
flexion  on  the  )>art  of  the  fingers,  and  has  no  in¬ 
trinsic  or  s]ieciul  |>ower  of  motion.  The  same 
tvjie  of  structure  is  observed  in  the  gorilla  and 
cliim|ianzee ;  but  the  small  tendon  which  should 
move  the  thumb  is  reducinl  in  these  species  to  a 
mere  tendinous  thread,  which  has  no  action,  fur 
at  its  origin  it  is  lust  in  the  synovial  folds  of  the 
flexor  Umdons  of  the  other  digits,  and  it  does  nut 
terminate  in  a  muscular  fs.sciculus ;  the  thumb 
therefore  has  its  typical  |M)wer  very  much  dimin¬ 
ished  in  these  animals.  In  none  of  tliem  is  there 
the  faintest  trace  of  that  iKiw'erful  and  indepen¬ 
dent  muscle  which  moves  tlie  human  thumb,  and, 
so  fur  from  lieing  of  a  cumidete  form,  this  pha¬ 
lanx  (so  characteristic  of  the  human  hand)  ap- 
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pears  in  the  highest  of  these  apes — the  Orangs — 
to  have  a  tenoency  to  atropliy. —  Vide  a  paper 
read  before  the  French  Academy. 

Nev  Len». — An  optician  in  Philadelpliia  lias 
recently  introduced  a  new  lens,  for  which  he 
claims  many  qualities  of  no  small  importance, 
namely,  a  flat  field,  wide  aperture,  and  unusual 
clearness  and  sharpness  in  the  images  "produced. 
It  consists  of  two  achromatic  lenses,  one  2^^  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  focus  of  inches ;  the  other, 
an  achromatic  negative  lens,  similar  in  construc¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  well-known  Orthoscopic  com¬ 
bination.  If  the  claims  advanced  are  well  found¬ 
ed,  this  new  lens  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
our  photogfrajihic  appliances. — PopuJar  Science. 

Hote  do  Flie*  Walk  npon  Smooth  Vertical  Sur¬ 
face*  f — In  regard  to  this  question,  which  has 
from  time  to  time  been  answered  in  all  manner 
of  ways,  Mr.  Blackwall  announced  his  views  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society,  held  during  the 
present  session.  From  several  experiments  and 
observations  carried  out  by  this  gentleman  during 
the  (last  summer,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  these  insects  are  not  enabled  to  maintain 
their  position  by  means  of  suckers  which  exhaust 
the  air  between  the  foot  and  the  surface  ([Mine  of 
glass,  etc.)  to  which  it  is  ajiplied.  To  jtrove  the 
truth  of  this  view,  he  employed  the  airpump,  and 
abstracU‘d  the  air  from  a  chamber  in  which  some 
flies  were  confined,  when  he  found  that  they  main¬ 
tained  their  [tositions  as  ea.sily  as  before.  He 
appears  inclined  to  think  that  their  power  of  ad¬ 
hering  to  vertical  smooth  surfaces  is  due  to  a  gela¬ 
tinous  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  foot-fMia. 

Imperial  Obtervatory  of  Pari*. — The  illustrious 
lavant,  M.  Leverrier,  who  directs  this  establish¬ 
ment,  has  founded  a  scientific  association  designed 
to  poimlarize  and  advance  the  interesting  studies 
of  astnaioiny,  phj’sical  forces,  and  meteorologj’. 
Each  associate  pars  an  annual  8ubscri|>tion  of  ten 
francs  (8s.  4d.).  *  He  assists  at  the  reunion*,  which 
take  place  the  second  Monday  in  every  month. 
The  members  are  received  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  on  the  terrace  of  the  observatory,  and  in¬ 
struments  arc  placed  at  their  disjMisal  fur  study¬ 
ing  the  most  favorable  as|ie<-t8  of  the  muon. 
Those  members  who  live  in  the  provinces,  and 
find  it  im(K>s8ible  to  lie  present  at  these  tlance*, 
receive  a  report  of  each  of  the  meetings,  laulies 
are  admitted.  This  society,  although  founded 
only  last  year,  already  numbers  over  18U0  mem¬ 
bers. — Le  Grand  Journal. 

E'leetrieiti/  a*  a  Mean*  of  Cure. — There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  galvanism  will  eventually  hold  a 
high  position  among  therajieutic  agents,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  discouragement  which  its  ad¬ 
vocates  have  from  time  to  time  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  majority  of  the  profession.  Herr 
Remak,  of  Berlin,  has  been  instituting  some  very 
interesting  experiments  oq  neuralgic  ]»atients, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  i^ally  curative  eflfecfs 
of  electricity.  The  results  arrived  at  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  surprising,  as  the  following  case  will 
show:  Some  time  ago  (May  11th,  1881)  a  woman, 
aged  forty,  applied  to  Herr  Kemak  under  these  cir- 
conistances ;  r'iiteen  months  before  she  had  been 
attacked  with  complete  facial  [Miralysis  of  the  left 
side,  followed  by  acute  pain,  aiuesthesia  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  and  very 
marked  diminution  of  the  mental  powers.  Despite 


the  administration  of  physic  and  the  application 
of  the  process  known  as  Faradieation,  fur  a  period 
of  two  months,  she  became  worse.  The  facial 
muscles  were  attacked  with  spasms  which  were 
more  severe  upon  the  right  than  on  the  ])aralyze<l 
side.  The  memory'  was  so  much  impaired  that 
the  patient  was  incapable  of^describing  even  the 
details  of  her  disease.  The  day  after  the  “  con¬ 
stant  current  ”  had  been  allowed  to  travel  through 
the  cervical  ganglion  of  the  left  sympathetic,  there 
was  a  decided  improvement  observed,  for  the  con¬ 
vulsions  hod  in  great  measure  abated.  This 
application  of  the  current  was  re|)ented  (in  the 
presence  of  Herr  Kemak’s  pupils)  thrt*e  times  a 
week  for  a  period  of  about  three  months,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  pi‘ri(Ml  a  complete  transformation 
was  found  to  have  taken  place ;  her  mental  pow¬ 
ers  were  restored,  the  convulsions  had  cea.sed, 
and  the  faculty  of  sensation  was  recalled. — Vide 
Comptc*  Rendu*,  LIX.,  No.  11. 

Flint  Weapon*  beneath  the  Skull  of  Rhinoeero* 
hemitachu*  '. — In  M.  Lartet's  memoir  on  the  ossif¬ 
erous  cave  of  the  IVrigord,  a  si'rious  mis-state¬ 
ment  has  been  made,  which  in  some  measure 
affects  the  reputation  of  one  of  our  distinguished 
geologists.  Dr.  Falconer.  M.  Lartet  states  that 
in  “  the  cavern  of  I»ng  Hole,  several  flint  weapons 
were  found  under  the  head  of  this  latter  Khiiioce- 
ros."  In  a  previous  [mssage  he  alludes  to  the 
discovery  of  certain  fossils  in  this  cavern  hj 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Falconer,  and  hence  the  latter 
gentleman  becomes  associated  with  the  assertion. 
Dr.  Falconer  now  emphaticallv  denies  that  there 
were  any  flint  wea|>ons  found  beneath  the  skull  of 
R.  henutarchu*.  He  writes  to  the  editor  of  Annal* 
of  Natural  Hietory  as  follows:  “No  skull  of  R. 
hemitteehu*  above  flint  knives  was  ever  discovered 
by  my  friend  and  fellow-laborer,  CoL  Wood,  in 
Long  Hole  cave,  nor  was  any  skull  of  that  extinct 
sjiecies  ever  found  in  it.  Ihe  flint  inqflements 
which  he  found  there,  together  witli  the  immedi¬ 
ately  associated  fossil  remains,  were  at  the  time 
transmitted  to  me  fur  investigation,  and  out  of 
my  hands  they  have  never  [Missed."  .  .  .  “A  de¬ 
tached  shell  of  a  milk -molar  was  among  the  num¬ 
ber;  hence,  [trobably,  the  origin  of  the  assertion 
about  the  skull — a  small  milk-molar  having  been 
exaltt-d  into  a  skull,  found  above  flint  implements, 
doubtless  from  inadvertence,  misconce[itiun,  or 
error  of  recollection."  It  would  apis-ar  that  M. 
Lartet’s  assertion  w  as  founded  u[)on  the  authority 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who,  strange  to  say,  in  his 
a[)[>endix  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Atiti<juity  of 
Man  asserts  that  Ckilonel  Wood  “  detected  flint 
knives  beneath  the  skull  of  Rhinoeero*  hemitoerhu*.” 
— Popular  Science  Review. 

CorUent*  of  Shell  Mound*  in  A'ei**,  in  CaiUtne**. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  Anthro[>ol(«ical  Society, 
held  on  Tuesday,  December  ftth,  Mr.  Laing  read 
a  paper  on  the  organic  remains  found  in  a  kist 
near  Kiess.  In  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  mounds 
were  discovered,  mingled  with  the  skulls  of  llm- 
[M‘ts  and  [K-riwinkles  (which  a[iiiear  to  have  con¬ 
stituted  the  [>rinci[ial  articles  of  food  of  the  peu- 
:  [>Ie  of  those  times),  some  bones  of  oxen,  horses, 

I  and  pigs,  and  stone  itiqilements  of  the  rudest  )m>s- 
!  Bible  kind.  In  continuing  his  explorations,  Mr. 

Laing  came  upon  some  kists,  which  consisted  of 
I  a  slab  of  stone,  just  large  enough  to  hold  the 
I  body  of  a  man,  and  inside,  covered  with  sand,  he 
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discovered  the  skeletons  of  those  who  had  been  ’ 
interred.  Most  of  them  were  very  short,  not  be-  \ 
ing  more  than  live  feet  four  inches  long,  and  in 
tliese  kists  no  implements  of  any  kind  were  found ; 
but  in  two  instances  he  discovered  kists  of  a  much 
larger  size,  in  which  the  skeletons  measured  six 
feet  and  six  feet  four  inches.  These  were  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  been  the  chiefs  of  the  race ;  and, 
buried  with  one  of  them,  were  fifteen  stone  imple¬ 
ments  of  small  size,  and  of  the  rudest  character, 
exhibiting  a  lower  dcCTee  of  art  than  the  flint 
implements  found  with  the  bones  of  extinct  ani- 
insJs  in  tertiary  geological  deposits.  Mr.  I.Aing 
regarded  some  of  the  skulls  as  presenting  the 
character  of  those  of  Ancient  Britons,  and  others 
as  being  of  negro  type ;  but  Professor  Owen,  who 
was  present,  said  that  the  skulls  differed  in  sev¬ 
eral  essential  |Mirticulars  from  the  form  of  the 
Klhiopian  skull :  one  of  them  might  be  mistaken 
from  part  of  its  configuration  for  that  of  an  Aus¬ 
tralian,  but  the  small  size  of  the  molar  teeth 
showed  that  it  was  of  a  different  tj-pe.  In  com¬ 
menting  u|K>n  a  child's  jaw-bone,  which  Mr.  Laing 
exhibiU-d,  the  Professor  observed  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  marks  made  by  savages 
on  the  jaws  of  animals  they  devoured  as  food,  and 
he  feared  the  evidence  which  the  child's  jaw 
afforcicHl  tended  to  prove  that  our  progenitors, 
who  inhabited  Scotland  at  a  remote  period,  must 
have  been  cannibals.  The  dental  cavity  is  filled 
with  nerve-pulp,  which  savages  relish,  and  the 
child's  jaw-bone  indicated  that  it  had  been  broken 
to  extract  that  substance. — Popular  Science  Re¬ 
view. 
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Art  in  Pari*. — .Something  like  an  apothcosi*  of 
Delacroix  notified  the  last  month  of  the  past 
year.  A  considerable  collection  of  the  works 
of  that  great  master  was  exhibited  in  the  exten 
sivc  saloons  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and 
two  appropriate  tributes  have  been  further  paid 
therein  to  his  merits  and  his  memory.  One  of 
these  was  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  given  bv  the 
veteran  Dumas,  who  hup(iened  to  have  enjoy tnl 
the  intimate  friendship  of  the  painter,  and  who, 
in  rich  strain  of  colhK^uy,  rather  than  less  formal 
and  ungenial  disquisition,  |(ietured  forth  his  vig¬ 
orous  and  various  peculiarities  of  character.  So 
greatly  was  this  outi>ouring  of  the  author  of 
ilonte  Christo  relished,  that  its  re|K*tition  became 
exjwdient.  The  other  tribute  tmik  the  form  of 
a  rl union  of  artists  at  a  dinner  in  the  same  quar¬ 
ter,  under  the  presidency  of  the  well-known  critic, 
Theophile  Gautier.  This  also  passed  off  effect¬ 
ively.  The  reputation,  however,  of  Delacroix 
now  rests,  not  ui>on  the  eulogistic  advocacy  of 
friends,  but  ui>on  the  verdict  which  the  present 
a.id  the  future  will  mete  out  to  the  canvases 
which  crowdeil  the  walls  of  that  locale  where 
these  two  scenes  took  place. — Apropos  of  French 
.\rt,  and  the  modest  self-sufficiency  of  its  adher¬ 
ents,  it  is  amusing,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  in 
one  of  the  favorite  publications  devoted  to  it — in 
a  notice  of  one  of  your  Ixmdon  sales  of  native 
works  of  Art — an  expression  of  surprise  at  the 
high  prices  which  some  dozen  pictures  realized,  > 
amounting  altogether  to  210,300  francs,  or  be-  | 


■  tween  £8000  and  £9000  sterling.  The  writer 
\  winds  up  with  the  remark,  “En  France  on  pdent 
mieiixet  d  plus  juste  prU.’' — Under  Marshal  Vail- 
lant  and  the  Count  ue  Nieurkerke’s  dispensation, 
which  has  8U|>erseded  the  old  academy,  reforms 
are  in  progress  of  realization  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  One  of  these  was  suredy  wanted. 
Under  the  effete  academic  arrangement,  there 
were  twelve  profes-sors  who  guided  the  evening 
studies  of  the  more  advanced  class  of  scholars. 
The  consequence  was  that  each  month  brought  a 
new  master  and  all  manner  of  conflicting  sys¬ 
tems,  by  which  the  youths  were  seriously  per- 
{ilexed  and  annoyed.  This  is  now  set  aside,  and 
the  whole  res|>onsibility  of  directing  the  tuition 
is  thrown  u|>on  the  shoulders  of  M.  Yvon,  whose 
great  military  illustrations  have  proved  him  to  be 
at  the  least  a  most  accomplished  draughtsman. 
The  measure  has  given  satisfaction  to  all,  except 
the  devoted  adherents  of  the  antagonistic  acad¬ 
emy. — Madame  Pompadour,  the  bright  particu¬ 
lar  star  of  Louis  XV.,  was,  in  addition  to  her 
other  great  accomplishments,  a  devoted  adnirer 
of  Art,  and,  moreover,  herself  an  artist  of  no 
ordinary  skill.  This  won  for  her  the  following 
tribute  from  the  pen  of  Voltaire: 

“  Pompadour,  ton  crayon  dlrin, 

Derait  detainer  ton  vUaga. 

Jamait  une  plus  belle  ni^n 
N'aurait  fait  un  plus  bel  ouvrage," 

To  be  rendered  freely  thus: 

“  From  no  other  ptncil  but  thine, 

Pompadour,  should  thy  portrait  be  (iven ; 

And  then— what  a  wort  all  divine 
We  should  have  from  a  band  fair  at  heaven.” 

— Art  JournaL 

Nuremberg,  according  to  a  statement  in  the 
Builder,  “  promises  a  monument  to  stonewall 
Jackson.  The  way  in  which  Nuremberg  has 
come  to  promise  it  is  rather  curious.  A  young 
man  from  Nuremberg,  named  Volk,  em'igrated  to 
America  as  a  journeyman  cooper.  After  arriv¬ 
ing  there  his  early  passion  for  Art  grew  strong¬ 
er  ;  he  made  sketches  for  illustrated  jMipers,  and 
grailually  became  a  self-taught  artist.  The  war 
found  him  at  Baltimore,  whence  he  wandered 
South,  and  was  engaged  as  draughtsman  on  the 
staff  of  one  of  the  tkiuthern  generals.  He  made 
a  bust  of  Stonewall  Jackson  from  a  mask  which 
he  took  from  the  dead  face ;  and  when  the  monu¬ 
ment  was  put  up  to  coni{>etition  by  the  Southern 
government,  the  young  German  artist  won  the 
prize.  But  even  then  he  had  to  find  means  fur 
executing  his  work,  and  for  this  he  ran  a  ship 
laden  with  cotton  through  the  blockaile,  and 
brought  it  to  Euro|>e,  where  the  sale  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  gave  him  the  funds  required.  The  monu¬ 
ment  represents  the  general  on  horseback ;  a  fine 
Arabian  steed  from  Stuttgart  serving  as  a  model 
for  the  horse.” — Art  Journal. 

A  group,  consisting  of  statue*  of  tlu  Counts  !)'• 
Eginont  and  De  Horn,  has  just  been  inaugurated 
in  the  great  square  at  Brussels.  The  ministers 
of  the  interior  and  of  foreign  affairs,  with  the 
municipal  councils  and  several  thousand  specta¬ 
tors,  were  present,  and  an  address  appropriate 
to  t'le  occasion  was  delivered  by  the  burgomaster. 
The  moiiiiment  consists  of  a  {ledestal,  forming 
a  fountain,  surmounted  by  a  group  representing 
'  the  two  victims  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Count 
I  Egmunt  embraces  Count  Horn  with  his  left  arm, 
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and  the  attitude  of  both  is  expreaaiveof  firinneae  i 
and  reeii^iation.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  ped-  ' 
ratal  U  the  following  inscription,  in  French  and  | 
Flemish,  on  an  unbumished  gold  ground:  “TOj 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  condemned  by  an 
unjust  sentence  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  be¬ 
headed  on  this  spot  on  the  5th  of  June,  1568.” 

The  Dublin  HxAibUion. — Active  exertions  are 
being  made  in  various  quarters,  official  and  pho¬ 
tographic,  to  secure  an  unusually  creditable  dis¬ 
play  of  photographic  art  at  tlu)  Dublin  Interna- 
Uonal  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  opened  in  May, 
1865.  The  committee  intrusted  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  this  department  announce  tlie  fine  art 
claims  of  photography  as  thoroi^hly  recognized, 
and  describe  a  system  of  classification  very  su¬ 
perior  to  that  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of 
1862. 

—  The  Charivari  publishes  a  wood-cut,  in 
which  1864  is  giving  instructions  to  1865,  both 
represented  under  the  guise  of  young  women. 
In  front  of  them  is  to  be  seen  a  tremendously  fat 
Prussian  soldier,  walking  about  with  great  self- 
complacency.  "If  that  customer,”  says  1864, 
“  should  caU  for  an^-thing  be  sure  not  to  serve 
him,  for  ever  since  1  have  been  here  he  has  done 
nothing  but  help  himself.” 

—  Tne  Edinburgh  statue  of  Prof.  John  Wilson, 
executed  In  bronze  by  Mr.  Steel,  Is  described  as 
a  most  beautiful  work  of  art.  It  will  probably 
be  inaugurated  on  the  same  day  as  tlie  marble 
statue  of  Allan  Uamsay,  by  tlie  same  sculptor, 
the  site  of  the  first  being  in  East  Princess-street 
Garden,  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  latter 
in  W est  Garden. 

Potvdam. — A  copy,  in  marble,  of  “  The  Angil 
of  the  Resurrection,”  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
da  Gloria,  at  Rome,  has  been  placed  over  the 
vault  containing  the  body  of  Frederick  William 
IV.,  King  of  Prussia,  in  Friedenskirche.  The 
copy  was  executed  by  Teneruni,  of  Rome. 


VARIETIES. 

Bhakvprnre  and  Mutieal  Compo»rn>.  —  Shaks- 
peare’s  relation  to  music  forms  the  subject  of  an 
essay  in  the  Vienna  JieeenMonen,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  items ;  Instrumental  music 
is  found  in  connection  writh  Shaks{>eare’s  works 
in  the  dead  march  (act  i.,  scene  1)  of  “Henr}’ 
IV.;”  further,  in  the  “Midsummer  Night’s 
l>ream”  and  “Tempest;”  in  “  Henry  VIII  ”  (act 
i.,  scene  1)  and  “  As  You  Like  It”  (act  v.,  scene 
4.)  No  less  frequently  does  vocal  music  occur. 
Witness  the  songs  of  Ophelia,  the  duet  lietween 
Guiderins  and  Arviragus  in  “Cymbeline,”  the 
song  in  “  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  those  in 
“  As  You  Like  It,”  the  duet  in  “Tlie  Merchant 
of  Venice,”  (act  iii.,  scene  2,)  etc.  That  Shaks- 
pearian  pieces  have  been  used  as  librettos  for 
operas  is  well  known,  for  example :  “  Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  by  Zingarclli,  Vaccai,  and  Bellini; 
“  Othello,”  by  Rossini ;  “  Macbeth,”  by  Chelard, 
Verdi,  and  Taubert;  “The  Merry  Wives  of 
Wlndwr,”  by  Nicolai,  Balfe,  (“  Falataff,”)  Adam, 
and  previously  by  Salieri  (“  FalstaflF  o  le  trd 
burls";)  “ Ckiriolanus,”  by  Nicolini;  “  Hamlet," 
by  Buzzola  (even  os  a  ballet !) ;  “  The  Temjiest,” 
by  Reicliardt,  Zumsteeg,  Jullien,  Sullivan.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  there  were  composed  “  musics  ”  to 


“Macbeth”  by  Locke  (165?;)  and  choruses  to 
the  same  by  Gallus.  Arne  (1750)  wrote  music 
to  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  and  “Tempest," 
Mendelssohn  to  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 
Taubert  to  the  “Tempest,"  Tausch  and  Andr4 
to  “  As  You  Like  It.”  Of  orchestral  works 
founded  on  Shakspeare  we  mention  “  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  a  dramatic  symphony,  by  11.  Berlioz; 
overtures  to  the  same  by  Steibelt  and  llinski. 
There  are  overtures  to  “  Hamlet”  by  Gade,  Liszt, 
and  Joachim,  and  a  march  by  Pierson.  To  the 
“  Tempest  ”  overtures  have  been  written  by 
Rietz,  Hager,  and  Vierlin^,  to  “Macbeth”  by 
Spohr  and  Pearsall,  fur  “  King  Lear  ”  by  Berlioz, 
for  “Julius  Coisar”  by  Schumann,  for  the  “Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona”  by  Street,  fbr  “King 
John  ”  by  Radecke,  for  “  (Joriolaiius  ”  by  B.  A. 
Weber,  (Beetlioven’s  overture  of  the  same  title 
was  intendeii  fur  Collins’s  piece,)  fur  “  Othello  ” 
by  C.  Muller,  etc.  Entr’actes  and  “battle- 
music  ”  to  several  of  the  pieces  were  dune  by 
Emil  Till,  and  Kuhku,  finally,  denominated  an 
overture  “  William  ShaksjK'are.” — T/te  Reader. 

Chinene  Vieitinff  Card*. — They  jiay  visits  in 
China  just  os  the  thing  is  dune  in  Euroiie;  and, 
when  they  do  not  find  the  {lerson  at  home  to 
whom  the  visit  is  made,  they  leave  a  card.  The 
use  of  these  cards  among  the  Chinese  dates  back, 
it  is  said,  fur  mure  than  a  thousand  years,  and  it 
would  appear  that  our  Eunqican  fashion,  in  that 
respes't,  IS  taken  fK>m  the  Celestial  Empire:  only 
the  size  of  these  articles  with  us  has  much  di¬ 
minished  from  its  original  proportions.  Thus, 
the  Chinese  use  a  sheet  of  pa]>cr,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  written  the  name,  surname,  and  so 
on,  of  the  holder,  with  his  rank  apfiended ;  and 
this  sheet  is  au^nented  or  diminished  in  size 
according  to  the  im[>ortance  of  the  {lerson  visit¬ 
ed,  or  to  the  respect  with  which  the  visitor  de¬ 
sires  to  address  nim.  Also,  the  color  of  his  card 
varies  according  to  circumstances  coniiecteil  with 
the  position  of  its  owner.  Thus,  one  of  the  prin- 
cijial  pi-rsons  attached  to  oiir  expedition — now  in 
the  country — has  forwarded  to  us  a  visiting  card 
left  at  his  door  by  a  mandarin,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure.  It  is  a  roll  of  pajH'r  of  a  reddish  pur¬ 
ple  tint,  and  of  a  size  big  enough,  with  other 
card*  of  a  similar  character,  to  be  adopted  fur 
the  purpows  of  papering  a  room. 

Penmawthtp. — Babbitt  dc  Wilt,  Principals  bf 
Miami  Commercial  College,  Ohio,  have  pnblislied 
the  system  of  Penmanship  which  is  used  in  that 
institution,  and  known  as  the  “  Babbitonian.”  It 
consists  of  a  chart  and  ninety  copies,  illustrated 
by  sixty  fine  wood-cuts.  It  seems  to  be  well 
adaptinl  to  the  puqKises  of  self-instruction,  and 
could  be  used  with  advantage  in  schools. 

Photographic  Art. — There  is  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  artistic  skill  and  taste  with  which 
photographers  copy  the  human  face  and  form. 
Some  ojierators  seem  to  make  an^liing  but  good 
portraits.  Without  making  comparisons,  wo  wish 
to  invite  attention  to  the  admirable  skill  with 
which  Jordan  A  Co.,  No.  229  Greenwich-street, 
New-York,  bring  out  into  life-like  expression  the 
lineaments  of  the  human  face  and  features.  Wo 
are  not  informed  if  they  make  the  jiortraits  ca¬ 
pable  of  talking,  but  some  of  them  look  as  if  they 
were  about  to  open  their  lips.  We  recommend 
to  our  friends  to  make  trial  and  proof  of  the  skill 
'  of  Jordan  A  Co.  in  copying  their  faces. 
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